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TRUE STORIES, AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 

BY MRS. SARAH M. WYHAN. 

I 

t 

MOUND' BUILDERS. 

Tecuher. — How many of you have seen a mountain ? 

Twenty dimpled hands signal the reply. 

TMcher. — Mary, what can you tell me about a mountain ? 

Mary, — It is a high elevation of land, generally very rocky, and 
sometimes mostly covered with trees. 

Teacher, — When the land does not rise so high as a mountain, what is 
it called ? 

Julia,— K hill. 

Teacher, — When less than a hill, what ? 

Julia. — A hillock. 

Carrie, — A knoll. 

Monroe. — A mound. 

Teacher, — Yes, it is called by all those names. Who of you have 
seen a mound ? 

Hands rise slowly. 

Teacher, — Do you know who built the mound you saw, Helen 1 

Helen was silent. 

Teacher, — Who made the mountains and hills t 

Helen, — God. 

Teacher, — When a mound exists in that way, we say it is a natural 
mound, because it is found in nature. A mound is not rocky. The 
outside is regular and smooth. A hillock is uneven. A knoll is just a 
little hill, and sometimes on the very top of a large one. How many 
are sure they know where the State of Ohio is ? 
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All are sure. 

Teacher, — You may look on your map and see if you can find the 
town of Marietta. On what river is it, Louisa ? 
Louisa, — On the Ohio. 

Teacher, — At Marietta, a mound became partly undermined by a little 
stream, and a silver cup was found in it, highly polished, and beauti- 
fully gilt on the inside. How do you suppose it came there ? 
No answer. 

Teacher, — How many have seen isinglass ? 
Most of the class have seen large pieces of it. 

Teacher, — From some mounds, large mirrors made of isinglass, have 
been dug out. Who do you suppose put the mirrors there ? 

No reply. 

Teacher. — Nobody knows, children ; but these and other things found 
in them, show that those mounds were built by men, and so they are 
called artificial mounds, because they do not exist in nature, like moun- 
tains and hills. What might we call the men who made the mounds ? 

yohn, — Men who built the mounds. 

Teacher, — Or putting mounds first, what would it be ? 

yulia, — Mound-builders. 

Teacher, — That is right, Julia, and we will henceforth call them 
Mound-builders. It is supposed the Mound-builders lived very, ver}' 
long ago. On ainound at Marietta, there are trees eight hundred years 
old. The mounds must be as old as the trees growing on them, and 
nobody knows how much older. Then how many years ago must the 
Mound-builders have lived t 

Horace, — Over eight hundred. 

Teacher. — ^Yes, it is quite probable that some of them inhabited this 
country more than a thousand years ago. 

Maurice. — How do they know the trees on the mound were eight 
hundred years old ? 

Teacher, — A very natural question to ask, Maurice. You nwght think 
it a difficult thing to tell, but it is not, for in the trunk of a tree a layer 
of wood is formed around the pith the first year of its growth ; the sec- 
ond year another layer of wood around the first, and so on, as long as 
the tree lives ; so that when cut off at the base, there are seen as many 
rings as the tree is years old. This is a very curious fact. You may 
not quite understand it now, but sometime I hope you will have an op- 
portunity to examine the trunk of a tree thus cut off, and then you will 
see it all. Some of the trees on the mound in Marietta had eight hun- 
dred such rings. Fm glad you asked me, Clarence, for now you'll 
always look for the rings when you see a tree that's been sawed off. 
You may find Adams county on the map. In what part of Ohio is if ? 
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Maude. — In the very southern part. 

Teacher. — In that county is a mound representing an immense snake, 
over a thousand feet long. It lies along a bluff above the Ohio, and 
you can trace all the windings of a snake, and in the open mouth, it 
seems to hold an egg, and the egg itself is a mound one hundred and 
fifty feet long. 

Albert, — Does anybody know what they built it like a snake for ? 

Teacher, — No> Albert ; nobody knows. Sometimes there are many 
small mounds arranged in a straight line, and extending for miles. 
Inhere are supposed to be over a thousand mounds in the State of Ohio. 
Then they are scattered all along the valley of the Mississippi, and 
what is more wonderful still, they are not all of solid earth, but some of 
them have chambers within them, and others show that bricks were 
used in building them, and also stone. Then there have been found in 
them tools, such as axes, knives, and chisels ; also ornaments made of 
silver and copper. You may find the State of Mississippi ; principal 
city in the southwestern part 1 

Thomas, — Natchez . 

Teacher, — Eleven miles from Natchez was a group of mounds, appar< 
ently erected for purposes of defence. One of these was thirty-five feet 
high (compare this height with some known object), and on the top of 
it rose several mounds, and in the center of the summit was the mouth 
of a passage underground, leading to a spring not far distant. 

Martin, — Did they have horses to draw the earth for the mounds ? 

Teacher: — We have no reason to suppose they had either horses or 
oxen. How then could they have carried it t 

Martin, — In wheelbarrows. 

Teacher, — Biit do we know they had wheelbarrows } 

Monroe, — Then they must have carried it in baskets or in bags on 
their backs. 

Teacher, — But only think how much they must have used. Some- 
times a high embankment is found fourteen miles long, evidently the 
work of the Mound-builders. 

Sarah, — Were there not a great many of them ? 

Teac/ier, — Yes, there must have been, and that is about all we know, 
for they left no books, not even a written line. 

Harry, — Weren't they Indians ? 

Teacher, — Probably not, Harry. The mounds, you know, were built 
five hundred years before we know anything about the Indians, and the 
habits of the Mound-builders must have been very different from theirs. 
The Indians are not industrious and persevering enough to build such 
great works. Besides, there were many things about the mounds that 
showed mechanical skill, and a knowledge of certain things which the 
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Indians never possessed. The mounds were exact, — either a circle, a 
square, or octagon (drawing these figures on the board), and several 
squares measured exactly one thousand and eighty feet on a side, show- 
ing the Mound-builders had some definite standard of measurement. 
Vases were also found in the mounds, gracefully ornamented. These 
must have been made by the Mound-builders, or people living in their 
time. The Indian understands no arts of that kind. In some of the 
mounds skeletons have been found, showing they were sometimes built 
for burial-places for the dead. But the skulls were very different from 
the skull of the North American Indian. So we have no reason to be- 
lieve the Indians were descendants of the Mound-builders. 

There are books where you can find much more about the Mound- 
builders \ very interesting books, too. So I will leave the subject for 
you to read about. And now can you tell me what an account of things 
done in a country is called ? 

One little fellow ventures upon the word, History. 
Te€uher,-r''Y\\zX is right, my boy. In what country were the Mound- 
builders ? 

WiUiam. — In the United States. 
Teacher. — Then you are learning, what "i 
. William. — History of the United States. 

Teacher. — ^Yes, and you may make a history for yourselves. Bring 
blank-books to-morrow, and put on the first page, what ? 
ilftfrrVi.—'* History of the United States." 

Teacher. — And on the second, " Chap. I. — Mound-builders." You 
can hardly remember all weVe said, and so I'll tell you what 
we'll do. Each one write on slate or paper questions upon to-day's 
lessons, all you can think of and answer, and bring them into the class 
to-morrow. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MARY E. BADLAM. 

I. 

I. Size of the Earth. 

Let the children pretend to take a walk through the streets or roads 
around the school, and think how long it would take them ; then think 
of the adjoining streets, and of others joining these, and the space cov- 
ered by them, until they have some idea of the size of their own city or 
town, and the time it would take them to walk through it. 
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Then lead them to talk about other towns and cities joining theirs, 
and of far-away cities of which they have heard, as large and often- 
times larger than their own, and' they will readily see that the earth 
must be very^ very large to hold all these. 

II. Division into Land and Water. 

Question them about what cities are built on, and you will get vari- 
ous answers, as dirt ; land ; earth. 

Let them describe the land. 

It is solid ; always the same ; never changing ; immovable. 

Let them in imagination take a walk over the land until, by-and-by 
they come to a place where they can go no farther ; where they cannot 
take another step. (If they cannot think readily what it is, tell them 
what we see upon it.) 

From their own knowledge let them describe it, and then compare 
it with the land. 

The land is solid ; the water is liquid. (If they do not know the 
word liquid^ give it to them.) 

The land is immovable ; the water is always in motion. The land 
is always the same ; the water changes in appearance every minute. 

Show a picture of land and water, and let the children decide which 
is land and which is water, and give their reasons. 

III. What we obtain from Land and Water, 
ist. From the outside or surface of the land. 

Plants and Animals. 

For Food, . Food, 

Clothing, Clothing, 

Fuel, Light, 

Building materials. Labor. 

(Let them give examples for each one.) 

2d. Under its surface. Building-stones, metals, and coal. 
3d. From the water. Fish, salt, sponges, and coral. 

IV. Shape of the Earth. 

Question them about what they can see in the sky, (sun, moon, and 
stars) why they look so small, and what they think the shape is. 

Give the words sphere and splurical; globe and globular. 

Let them mention other spherical objects. 

Tell them the earth is nothing more nor less than a star ; and per- 
haps, if we could stand off and look at the earth, we should find it shin- 
ing and giving light just like a star. 

Throw a ball in the air, and let them imagine how it would look if it 
stayed there with the air all about it. 
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Lead them to think of toy-balloons, and how they look sailing through 
the air. This is the way with our earth : it is like an immense ball 
held or suspended in the air. 

Show a globe, and impress on the children's minds that it shows the 
shape^ and not the size of the earth. 

Show, again, a picture of land and water, and then show land and 
water on the globe. Keep them using the globe until they can point 
to either readily. 

V. Air around the Earth. 

Let them tell what is around the earth, and why we need it ; that it 
is necessary to life ; and then tell them the higher we go, the thinner 
it is ; and if we go high enough we get to a place where we cannot 
breathe ; where we would die. 

Tell them that wind is nothing but air moving rapidly, or air in 
motion. Speak about the clouds collecting the moisture, and then 
sending it down again as rain and water upon the earth. 

VI. The Earth a magnet. 

Show the children a magnet, and let them use it, noticing how the 
magnet draws or attracts the steel, or anything with steel in it. 

Let anything fall from your hand ; throw a ball into the air, and see 
how soon it falls, to the ground. 

Tell them the earth draws the ball toward it just as the magnet 
drew the steel, only with a great deal more force. 

It is a magnet, and by its power of drawing or attracting keeps us 
from flying away and leaving the earth altogether. If it were not for 
this power we would not be able to touch the earth at all. 

Vtl. Division of the Land into Continents and Islands. 

Using the globe again, let the children point to land and water. 

Let them point out the large bodies of land, and tell the number. 

Give them the name Cantinenty and let them give the definition from 
its position on the globe. " A large body of land entirely surrounded 
by water." 

(All these points should be written on the board as soon as they are 
obtained.) 

Lead them to notice other bodies of land much smaller, and compare 
them with the Continents. They will find they are entirely surrounded 
by water, like the Continent, but are much smaller. 

Give them the name ^'Island,*^ and let them give the definition " A 
small body of land entirely surrounded by water." 

Show a picture of an island. 

VIII. The Ocean. 

Let them point to the water on the globe, and tell how it is situated 
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with regard to the land ; that it is around the land, or surrounds it. 

Question them about the taste, and why we do not drink it. 

Let them tell the name it is called by. Then get the definition from 
them, and write it on the board. '' A great body of salt water, that 
surrounds the land." 

Let them give again some of the uses of the Ocean. 



BOTANY FOR ''LITTLE PEOPLE." 

BY MARION. 



Ere the summer months have passed away, and the autumn brings 
the teacher and scholar together again, a gradual change has passed 
over the face of nature. 

The watchful child who has enjoyed the flower lessons, and who 
took great pleasure in naming the parts of each new one, has become 
somewhat confused. Some morning you may request the school to 
bring flowers in order to continue their lessons, and many inquiries will 
be made before you can begin the work of the hour. One, per- 
haps, has brought an aster, and his thoughts take somewhat this form : 

'* Teacher, I thought you taught us all the parts of a flower, but I 
cannot tell about this one. If the green is the calyx, and the blue the 
corolla, what are all these yellow things in the center? Are they 
stamens ? I do not see any pistil." 

This will introduce you at once to their difficulties, and great care 
shoqld be exercised that the autumn flowers may be read and under- 
stood by each little one. It would not, of course, be practicable to en- 
ter fully into an explanation of the orders, especially the Compositae,. 
always difficult even to the mature student, but still something can be 
taught. 

With the aster, explain to them that what they call a flower is not 
truly so, but a head or group of flowers. Show them that the green 
is not a calyx, but a row of bracts, which surrounds the head ; that the 
blue and yellow portions consist of many flowers, called respectively 
ray and disk' flowers. Let them attempt to count the almost innumer- 
able number of blossoms, until their wonder and interest is aroused 
If possible, let your pupils have the pleasure sure to follow from a 
giiB^e of one of these tiny flowers through a microscope. A simple 
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one will answer your purpose and will be a never-ending pleasure to the 
children, not only in this but in other studies. 

In teaching botany to young children, the aim is not to consider 
ftilly any branch of the subject. So far as the lessons go they should 
certainly be absolutely correct, but the more difficult portions must be 
omitted altogether. Your purpose should be to cultivate in the chil- 
dren the powers of observation, in order that they may see much which, 
left to themselves, they would fail to notice, and which lies hidden, per- 
haps, to a great proportion of the world. 

With this in mind, let us, at this point, give attention to some of the 
lower orders of vegetation. Lead the children, by a device of your 
own, to the discovery that grass blossoms. Perhaps you have talked 
together of a large number of flowers. Ask them to bring you one they 
have not studied previously. If you do not secure the one desired, ex- 
cite their curiosity. Tell them that this flower is very common, and (if 
not a city school) you can add that you are sure it grows in each of 
their yards. Perhaps even then it may only be brought by mistake, 
gathered with some other flower. Their interest having been aroused 
in this way, they will be glad of a simple explanation of the stem, leaf, 
and flower of a grass. As the aim is to call attention to some of the 
simple facts, without giving time for study, the technical terms will be 
better omitted in these explanations. 

In somewhat the same manner, attention may be called to the mosses. 
In my childhood, I never knew that the soft, pretty moss, that I was 
fond of gathering, had anything analogous to blossoms. I can remem- 
ber picking off" the "little brown things" that I sometimes found 
amoi^ its foliage, thinking they detracted from its beauty. It was with 
a thrill of pleasure that I learned, years later, that the moss had its vis- 
ible organs of propagation. Here, and with the grasses, a microscope 
will be of the greatest value, although diagrams on the board may aid 
to explain the structure of the plant. 

Ferns must not be forgotten. While they have no flowers to attract, 
their gracefulness has probably made them favorites of the children, 
and they will be glad to learn a little more about them. It may be 
well to give them the term /re?«^ instead of the word leaf that they will 
naturally use. Explain to them that in order to have new ferns each 
year, there must be something to take the place of seeds, and ask them 
where they suppose they grow. Already the little brown spots on the 
back of the frond may have caused questions, and you can tell them 
very simply that in these are inclosed the spores that take the place of 
seeds, and which drop and plant themselves. In order that, as always 
the children may be led to investigate for themselves, have different 
kinds distributed. Then they can be led to discover that the fruit dots 
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are not always in the same place on the back of the frond ; sometimes 
along the mid-rib and principal veins^ sometimes under the edge which 
rolls over them, and usually only toward the top of the frond. Species 
may be found where the fruit-dots are collected on a separate stalk. 
Thus may interest be excited in the simple facts about these less-stud- 
ied plants. 

As the flowers begin to disappear, their places will in part be filled 
by the brilliant-colored " autumn leaves." This will afford an 
opportunity for a review of some of the earlier lessons in this study. 
At the same time, a conversation about the change from the green of 
spring-time to these varied tints, will give new interest to "leaves." 

" But you arc lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave." 



ZOOLOGY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

BY CLARABELLE OILMAN. 



THE SNAIL. 

The large French edible snail is the best species with which to teach 
this lesson, but, as it is difficult to procure, our garden-snail or the large 
pond-snail will probably have to be used. It is said that the slug, 
which is just like the snail except that it has no external shell, and 
possibly the snail also, can be obtained at almost any season of the 
year by setting a trap in a greenhouse. This trap consists of a box 
filled with moist bran, which attracts snails as cheese does a mouse. 
An easy way to keep them after they are caught is in flower-pots or 
boxes partly filled with earth, over which moss has been laid to retain 
the moisture. 

Our snails, the European ones, have been kept in a cool place, and 
their shells are closed up with a layer of mucus. We study the shells 
first. It is an advantage to do this before the snails come out, so that 
the children's attention will not be distracted by their motions. 

*^ Can you tell me the shape of the shell } " 
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" It looks like a horn curled up." 

" Which part of the shell do you think was made last ? " 

** The part around the opening." 

" See if you can find any lines running around the opening. If you 
can, trace them back and see where they will lead." 

" They go up to the point on top." 

" That little point on top we will call the apex. The apex is the 
tiny shell that the snail started with when it was a baby. Now let us 
follow the lines on the shell back again from the apex to the opening, 
and see how it has grown to be as large as it is now." 

This part of the lesson may be made very interesting by having 
some snails' eggs or very young snails, showing the little bag-like shell 
with only a very short coil. The children will be delighted to gather 
snails, and watch the development of their eggs. In spring and sum- 
mer great numbers of the eggs of the pond-snail may be found on the 
under surface of the leaves of water-plants in jelly-like masses, in which 
the eggs look like little dots. The shells of young snails are transpar- 
ent, and the body can be seen inside, and its growth, and the gradual 
coiling of the shell can be watched. 

We notice that the opening or aperture of the shell points toward the 
right. Most shells have the aperture on this side, so when we find one 
opening toward the left, we will be careful to preserve it. 

" But where is the snail ? The shell is all stopped up," cries little 
Carrie, eager to come to the. animal himself 

'' That coating that closes up the opening of the shell, we might call 
the snairs storm-door. He makes one every winter out of the mucus 
from his foot. When the cold weather comes, he hides away under the 
roots of a tree, or under a log or stone, and closes his shell with this 
door, which is sometimes made of as many as four or five layers of 
mucus. Then he goes to sleep for the winter. Most of the water- 
snails have a door all the time, that they can shut whenever they 
please." 

'^ How can the snail open his door when he wants to come out ? " 

" He breaks it with his foot. Now before we can see what part of 
the body makes the shell, we must coax them to come out." 

We drop our snails into a bowl of warm water, and in a very few 
minutes they are pushing out, foot foremost. Holding them upside 
down to watch this interesting process, we see the mantle, as a fleshy 
rim, surrounding the aperture. This builds the shell, just as the mantle 
of the clam does. 

"What makes this hole in the mantle?" "What makes it keep 
opening and shutting ? " 

" One question at a time. This is the snail's breathing-hole, and it 
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leads into a sac in the mantle that has bloodvessels in its sides. When 
the snail opens his breathing-hole, he fills this sac with air that goes 
through the walls of the blood-vessels and purifies the blood. Then he 
presses the sides of the sac together and drives out the bad air that has 
come from the blood." 

'' My snail is putting out two horns with black dots on the end of 
• them." 

" Those are called tentacles. Are there more than two tentacles, 
Gertrude ? " 

" There are two little bits of ones, besides the long ones." 
• '* The land-snails have four tentacles. We must examine the pondr 
snails, and see how many they have. What do you think these black 
dots on the tentacles can be, Fred } " 

" Are they his eyes ? " 

" Yes. How many has he ? " 

" I think he has only two, for I can't see any on the short horns." 

" Then what does he use the short tentacles for, Bessie ? " 

" I think they are feelers." 

'' Now watch the snails as they crawl, and see them use their ten- 
tacles. Touch the long ones, and see what happens." 
They draw them in." 
Touch them again, and watch the eyes." 

"There's a black thread in the tentacle that pulls the eye down 
inside." 

" That black thread is the lining of the tentacles, that has muscles 
in it to pull the end of the tentacle in. These muscles draw it down 
inside just as we turn the finger of a glove when we pull it off in a 
hurry. 

" What shall we call this broad part of his body that the snail walks 
on, Daisy?" 

" Is it the foot ? " 

" Yes. It is not much like the foot of the clam, is it ? But it is not 
used like that, so it needs to be of a different shape. Watch the snails 
as they crawl on your pieces of glass, and see if they lift up the whole 
foot at once." 

" He moves it a little at a time." 

" You can see it move in little waves. The foot is a large sucker. 
If you let a snail crawl on your finger, the foot will fasten itself so 
closely to the skin that it will be quite hard to push it off. When the 
snail is crawling, he lifts up a little of his foot, stretches it out; and 
fixes it in another place, then draws up the rest of the foot after it. So 
by lifting first one part of his foot and then another, and pulling the rest 
along, he gets over the ground in his snail-fashion." 
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"What makes the glass look so sticky where the snail has been 
crawling ? " 

" Inside his foot are bags, where the slime or mucus that you see is 
being made all the time. In the bottom of the foot, near the head, is 
a very small opening out of which mucus is always coming when the 
snail is crawling. 

" What is it for ? " 

" Suppose you should put a snail on some dry earth or gravel. The 
bits of stone and earth would stick to him and irritate his soft foot. 
But he throws out a great deal of mucus. Can you see what good 
that does ? " 

"It makes a smooth covering over the earth, and keeps it from 
hurting him." 

" If you examine the earth in the box where I keep my snails, you 
will see it looks as if it had been glazed over. Snails and slugs are 
sometimes very troublesome to gardeners, because they eat up the 
plants ; and a good way to kill them is by sprinkling dust or ashes in 
the places where they are likely to be. They throw out so much 
mucus, as they try to get the dry particles off, that they soon spend all 
their strength and die of weakness." 

" Does the shell ever come oflF? " 

" No. The shell is part of the snail. People sometimes say that 
the snail carries his house on his back. But the shell is not his 
house ; it is part of himself. If we could take off the shell, we should 
find the body coiled, too, in the same shape. 

" Now we will feed the snails with some of this lettuce that they are 
so fond of. We must watch their mouths closely while they are eating." 

" Something brown keeps coming out of his mouth." 

" Can you see what he does with it, Alice ? " 

" He cuts off pieces of the leaves." 

"That brown thing is a hard jaw with sharp ridges on it. He uses 
it as a knife to cut off his food, that he grinds in a curious way by 
means of teeth on his tongue. A strange place to have teeth, is it not ? 
These teeth point backward when the tongue is drawn in, but when the 
snail is eating, the tongue is pulled forward by muscles, and the teeth 
are made to stand up straight. Then as the tongue works backward 
and forward, these teeth grind the food against the hard jaw that you 
see, and also against the gristle that lines the upper part and sides of 
the mouth. The teeth are very small, and a great many of them are 
worn out every time that the snail eats. So there is a little pocket be- 
hind the tongue where new teeth are growing all the time, and when 
the old ones are worn out, the new push forward and take their place." 

" I don't see how they can push out." 
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" The new teeth come forward just as a new nail does on your finger. 
You may cut off your nail close to the end of your finger, and in^a few 
days it will be just as long again. The new part that is growing all the 
time at the inner end of the nail has been pushing its way out. The 
teeth on the snail's tongue grow forward in the same way. 

'' Before we close our lesson, I think you would like to know what 
snails are good for. In Europe these large ones are very common, and 
do a great deal of mischief by eating the grape-vines ; but the people 
eat the snails, and so make them of some use after all.'' 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY MRS. MARIA KRAUS-BGELTE. 



PERFORA TING, 

The occupations of the kindergarten have a far higher aim than 
merely to develop dexterity of the hand, as is generally done, thus de- 
grading them to merely mechanical work, because the right principle 
and aim is either not understood, or left out of sight. In the first occu- 
pation, — perforating, — simply the point is treated ; its aim is to pro- 
duce that which is beautiful by the child's own activity, and mostly by 
its own invention. By and through this occupation, if correctly carried 
out, the child becomes accustomed to see sharply and accurately ; it 
learns to judge distances and directions^ and acquires neatness of exe- 
cution and lightness of the hand. Also the intellectual faculties are 
called into action while perforating the various forms. 

A love for what is beautiful undoubtedly also increases the love for 
the good, for they usually go hand in hand ; and a nature keenly sen- 
sible of the beautiful, sees beauty in all the great Creator's work, en- 
joying much that others pass unnoticed. It is thought to be very 
essential that the cultivation of the aesthetic nature should begin in 
childhood, to increase happiness and make the whole life purer and 
better, and all that tends toward this should, therefore, be welcome in 
the child's training. 

The occupation of perforating has been much abused because of the 
injudiciousness of the kindergartner, and her non-understanding of how 
correctly to carry it out ; and in many cases the eyes were strained too 
much. Whereas, when in the proper way carried out under the guid- 
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ance of intelligent, judicious persons, perforating has been turned into 
a beneficial educational means of occupying the child, strengthening 
the eyes rather than otherwise. This occupation must not be given at 
too early an age, nor too frequently, nor ought it to be carried on for 
longer than ten to twenty minutes at a time. Also the child should be 
in the right position, and the light should never be behind the little 
worker, who, by conversation, should be induced to look up from time 
to time, and rest the eyes. 

In regard to how this occupation should be carried out, the course, 
as indicated in the last of the gifts, the embodied point, will give the 
proper key. The material consists of a piece of card or paper, envel- 
oped in a thin piece of paper, which is covered on one side with a net- 
work of square lines of about a quarter of an inch, a perforating-board 
or pad made of felt, or blotting-paper folded about as many times 
double as to allow the needle to sink easily into it. The needle or 
pricker should be of the thickness of a strong darning-needle, inserted 
into a substantial wooden handle. The material in itself gives oppor- 
tunity for making remarks of an instructive kind. The intersections of 
the lines of the square net-work are at first only to be considered for 
children five and six years old ; for with this occupation, as with all 
others, we begin with the most simple, and gradually advance to the 
more complicated forms. Commencing with the point, one perfora- 
tion, the child by degrees joins these points or dots into lines, each ad- 
ditional dot conditioning the direction of the line. Much forethought 
and attention is needed on the child's part; for a perforation once 
made into the wrong place cannot be effaced ; thus the habit of atten- 
tion and exactitude takes root. The habit is gained, to think before 
action. / 

In the gifts the different parts used for making forms were tangible, 
moveable, and could be joined or placed separately, shifting them from 
one form to another. In perforating, this is different. Lines are only 
indicated by little punctures in the paper, which cannot be shifted or 
changed at will, when once made. There seems to be a sort of fasci- 
nation as the needle goes through the paper, and the work will be raised 
many a time to see the light shine through the little holes, while the 
" stars " are admired. 

Perforations, grouped together, made only on the intersections of the 
Unes, are carried out in the vertical and horizontal directions ; slantmg 
directions follow, and last of all curved lines. The network serves the 
child as a guide for eye and hand in making the different Ifiies, and 
joining these to outline-forms. When the work is completed, the paper 
on which is the network is removed, and the child finds the work 
duplicated. Whilst perforating, the children have to count continually. 
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This preliminary course, as used in our kindergarten, is different 
from the one usually carried out in other kindergartens, although strictly 
in accordance with the principles found throughout the Gifts and Oc- 
cupations. It is the outgrowth of twenty-five years' practical work we 
did, with children of different nationalities' in the kindergarten. The 
work is of such a practical kind that it will be difficult to describe it in 
words merely, without illustrations ; however we will try, in future 
numbers. 



LANGUAGE NUMBER LESSONS. 

BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 
V. 

Arrange on the table envelopes (one for each child of a divi3ion), 
each holding 10 pasteboard counters. Send a division to the table, 
with slates and pencils. Direct each child to place 2 counters on his 
slate, just as you do on yours ; when this has been done, place a second 
row of a counters under the other. 

" Children, count as I do: * 2 counters, 4 counters.' " " Jennie, how 
many counters in the first row } " "In the second ? " ** How many 
rows of 2 have you, John ? " ** Two 2's are how many, Mary ? " 
^* How many times have you placed 2 counters ? " " Tell me twice 2." 

" Children, place another row of 2 's under the others." "Helen, 
how many 2's have you now?" "How many rows of 2's have you, 
Frank ? " " How many times have you placed a row of 2 counters ? " 

"Tell me three 2's." "Tell me 3 times 2." "Count as I do : '2 
counters, 4 counters, 6 counters.'" "I will call mine soldiers: '2 
soldiers, 4 soldiers, 6 soldiers.' " " Leslie ? " "2 eggs, 4 eggs, 6 eggs." 
" Glenn t " " 2 cherries 4 cherries, 6 cherries." 

Proceed in this way with " 2, 4, 6, 8," and "2, 4, 6, 8, 10."' Testing 
the children's understanding of what is meant by four 2*s, 4 times 2, 
five 2% five times 2. 

Write on the board 2 = 2; 2 + 2=4; 2 + 2 + 2=6; 2 + 2 + 2 
+ 2=:8; 2+2 + 2 + 2+2 = 10. The children reading " one 
2 = 2; two 2's = 4; three2*s = 6," etc. This latter exercise to be 
copied upon the slates. 

Call the children's attention to the fact of how much slate-room this 
covers, and how much time it consumes ; tell them there is a shorter 
way, which will be chosen in a later lesson. For instance : Placing two 
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dots on the board, thus, • • ** How many dots did I make ? " " How 
many times did I make two dots?" " Once." ** I write it this way," 
"2X1 = 2" (reading from right to left^^ placing a second row of two 
dots. " How many times have I two dots ? " " Twice." " Yes, I 
write it this way, '2X2 = 4.'" Placing a third row of dots, " Now 
how many times have I two dots.^" "3 times." "This is the way I 
write it," "2X3=6." 

Proceed in the same way with 2X4 = 8; 2X5 = 1 o> being partic- 
ular to have the children read from' right to lefty as it is " 4 times 2," or 
*• 3 times 2," with which they are working ; not " 2 times 4," or " 2 times 
3." The legitimate meaning of * X ' being "multiplied by," we have no 
authority for reading the formula 2 X 4 = as " 2 times 4," since it ex- 
presses S taken 4 times ; hence the work on the board should be writ- 
ten and read 2X1 = ; 2X2 = ; 2X3 = ; 2X4 = ; 2X5 = ) 
(from right to left, " once 2, twice 2, three times 2 "), etc. 

" Fannie, bring me the large pin-ball." " You may pull up 2 pins, 
just once." "Jamie, write once 2 on the board." " Chester, take the 
pin-ball ; have two 2's." " How many times have we 2, children ? " 
"Florence, write 'twice 2 ' ;" "Milly, take three 2's, or 3 times 2 ;" 
" Fred, write * 3 times 2 ; " etc. 

Sketch rapidly on the board something to represent the framework of 
a kite, as -4-. "John, if you make yourself a kite this shape, how 
many sticks will you need ? " " Write on the board how many times 
you will use 2 sticks." " Bennie, make a kite for Willie and one for 
yourself; how many sticks will you need?" "How many times 2?" 
" Bertie, you may write on the board how many times he needed 2 
sticks." 

Sketch wave-lines, etc., to represent flying birds. " Count the wings, 
children." "One bird has 2 wings; how many will 2 birds have?" 
" 4 birds ? " etc. 

Procure from the toy-store small tin pails (about two inches high, 
they may be bought for i cent each). Place 5 pails before tlie class. 
" This morning, children, we will make lemonade ; these little wooden 
beads shall represent the lemons." "We will allow 2 lemons for each 
pailful." " Lizzie and Minnie may come ; each make a pailful of lem- 
onade." " How many lemons have you used ? " " If it takes 2 lemons 
for I pailful ol lemonade, how many lemons will it take for 2 ? " etc. 

" How many eyes has Davie ? " " Willie ? " " How many eyes have 
both ? " " Fannie has 2 ears, Katie has 2, and Louisa ; how many have 
all three ? " " There were 4 little boys, each boy had 2 pockets, how 
many had they all ? " Question in this way, sending a child to the 
table, or have him use his pin-ball if he does not know. 

Again, with the children at the table, each child having his envelope. 
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direct the children to arrange their counters thus, I i " How many 
horizontal rows have we ? " " How many in each row ? " " Three 
2*8 are how much ? " "Three times 2 are how much ? " " How many 
vertical lines are there ? " " How many counters in each ? " " Two 
3's are how many ? " " Twice 3 are how many ? " " Read across the 
rows." " Three 2's are 6." " Read down the rows." ** Twice 3 are 
6." Teach in the same way four 2's, two 4% five 2's, two 5's. 

■ Arrange on the board rows of dots, as, • • — • • • . — , 

etc. "Children, we will find groups of 2 's, this morning." "Katie, 
draw a little line under all the 2*s you can find in the ist line, now 
under the 2d, the 3d, etc. The result being, ^j — ^j^ — ^^^ 

" Repeat with me, *one 2 in 2, two 2*s in 4, three 2*s in 6,' " etc. 
" Sammie, take the ball-frame, move 4 balls." " Fred, separate them 
into groups of 2's." " Eddie, move 8 balls." " Bertie, make groups of 
2's," etc Expressing the work on the board; 2-5-2=; 4—2 = ; 
6 -5- 2 = ; etc., reading from right to lefty as in multiplication. 

When the signs X, -?-, are understood, arrange on the board little 
examples, as 2X3=; 2X5 = ; 5X2=; 6-5-2 = ; 6-^-^=^', 
4-5-2 =, etc. 

Call out a division, each child having his pin-ball ready. " Mamie, 
take three 2's, or 3 times 2." " Sammie, take five 2's, or 5 times 2." 
"Georgie, take two s's, or twice 5." "Helen find how many 2's 
in 6," etc. 

Arrange on the board dots or lines, to represent pennies, thus: 
z^ "I will be storekeeper this morning, children. I have all kinds 
o w of fruit at 2 cents a piece ; who would like to buy ? " 
•^ \^ IS " Katie ? " *' Show us which row of pennies is yours." 
^«; ;^ w O " You have how many pennies in your row ? " •• 6 
O :^ 'O ^ w pennies." " What will you buy ? " "Apples." 
" You shall pay me 2 cents for each apple ; now how many can you get 
for your 6 cents or pennies ? " Katie hesitates, and is told to take the 
pointer and find a group of 2 pennies in her row. " How much will it 
buy?" "One apple." "Find another group." "What will that 
buy ? " " Have you any more pennies ? " " What can you buy with 
them ? " " One apple ? " " How many apples can you buy for 6 cents 
at 2 cents apiece ? " 

Max chooses the row with 10 pennies, and finds he can get "5 
peaches at 2 cents apiece." While Fannie tells us, she can get " 4 
oranges for 8 cents, if she pays 2 cents apiece for them." 
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OUR GREAT HOME. 
\Les5ons Preparatory to the Study of Elementary Geography, '\ 

BY KATE L. BROWK, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 

IL 

What the children saw on their walk. 

Teacher, — How many of you can tell anything about our walk of yes- 
terday ? (Every hand is raised.) 

T. — Where did we go first, Annie ? 

Annie, — We went down Poplar street to Willow, and when we came 
to the woods we got over the wall and climbed " Highty." (" Highty " 
is a famous hill near the school-house.) 

T, — Who will describe the climb ? Mabel, you may begin. 

(Mabel, a little roly-poly girl, begins to laugh as her name is called.) 

Mabel. — I can tell about myself It was a hard climb for me. I got 
all out of breath, but it was a lovely climb, too. The grass was full of 
grasshoppers, and every step we took they flew up all around us. Some 
of the girls screamed. I did, too. (There is a general laugh.) But 
the sweet-fern smelled so good I The trees grew thinner and fiirther 
apart, until there wasn't any, and when we got to the top, such a lovely 
view 1 (Here Mabel pauses, quite out of breath.) 

T, — Claud msty go on. (Claud, the " artist-soul " of the class, 
eagerly resumes the description.) 

Claud, — When we got to the top, we all sat down on the grass and 
rested. We coula see the Harbor very plainly, and the water was so 
blue 1 I saw several white sails, and there were little bits of clouds all 
around the edges of the sky. We could see hills, too, looking in one 
direction, and mountains very far oft The hills were very dark blue, 
but the mountains were very light. 

Guy, — After we got rested, we started down the other side, and found 
such a nice place. We found a little spring running out from under a 
rock, and a little brook ran from it. You said, Miss Russell, ' Let us 
see where the brook goes.' Oh, such fun as it was ! It was such a 
little thing, with a narrow channel ; but it grew wider as we went down. 

T, — What did we call the land on each side of the brook ? 

Maud, — You told us that when we walked in the direction of the 
water's flowing, the land on the right-hand side was the right bauky and 
on the left hand was the left bank, 

T, — What did we call the earth over which the water flowed ? 

Ernest. — It is 'bed,' isn't it ? We sing, in * Merry Brook,' * Ripple 
o'er your sandy bed ' 1 
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7. — ^That IS right, Ernest. Who will go on ? You, Adfele. 

Adeie. — In one place there was a great rock in the bed, and the water 
fell over it, — splash I down below. It was a wee waterfall. Teacher, 
you said it was just as much of a waterfall as Niagara was, even if it 
was so little. In one place the water dashed up, then down and round, 
and you said it was a rapid. 

Here France's hand suddenly goes up. 

France, — O teacher I I've seen rapids. It was on the St. Lawrence 
river. We went down them in a steamboat. It made me afraid ; I 
hung on to papa. 

T, — How did it seem, France ? 

France. — Why, at first we went up, then it seemed as if we were going 
to slide off into the air, then we went down. 

T, — I have some pictures here of the St. Lawrence rapids that I 
want you to look at. [The teacher passes round several photographs 
which are explained and talked over.] Bertram resumes. 

Bertram, — When we got down into the tield, our brook ran into 
the Willow Brook. You said that the place where it ran in was called 
the mouth. That's funny I a brook to have a mouth. 

Harold. — We went by Willow Brook until it joined the river, and 
there was another mouth. When we sat down in Mr. Harvey's sum- 
mer-house, to rest. 

T, — ^Where was the summer-house ? 

Harold, — On a little, narrow piece of land that ran into the water. 
You called it a ' cape,' and it was a little one. 

T, — Had any of you ever seen a cape before? 

Ruth, — I have seen Cape Ann. My Uncle Granville has a cottage 
right on the ' jumping-off ' place. 

Austin, — We went to grandpa's, on Cape Cod, last summer, 

Dolly, — I saw a cape once near Newburjrport, a little one,— only the 
land was very high, not flat like this. 

T, — Some capes are just like that. Here is a picture of Cape Horn, 
on the southern point of the great country south of us. See, it is only a 
great, black rock, rising hundreds of feet above the ocean. And such 
a wild place 1 Great vessels always have a hard time going round the 
^ Cape.' It is stormy there most all the time, and many ships are dashed 
to pieces against the great rocks. 

Daisy (seriously), — It looks like a bad, bad place. I'm glad Massa- 
chusetts is not like that. 

T, — What was there in the river opposite the cape, Lilian ? 

Lilian, — Lily Island, where we went for a picnic, last summer. 

Marian, — I went down to Nantucket, with Uncle Harry, last siunmer. 
That is a big, big island. 
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7! — I know of an island bigger still. Our little Elsie came from 
there. 

Bessie, — Elsie came from England. Is England an island ? 

T. — Yes, the ocean is all around the big island of which England is 
a part. We have islands that are very large, and islands no bigger than 
the one I saw Harold and Bertram making in the brook one day. Tell 
me how you made it, Bertie. 

Bertram — Why, we found a place where there was a big stone in the 
brook. We piled on little stones and gravel until it looked like a real 
island. 

71 — To-morrow I shall ask about the things you can see starting 
from here and going to the depot. Let us put on the board the things 
we have seen on our walk. 

Through the combined action^ of teacher and pupil the following list 
is made : 

c«*;.„» Bed. Right. 

SD" Ba^'ks. Left 

®'^°°''- Mouth. 



River. 
Cape. 
Island. 



Flat. 
High. 



THE FLAXSEED. 

BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 

In all the little glasses on the table, 

Grow pretty flax-plants, from seeds so brown ; 
And as I look it seems some wondrous fable, 

The fair green shoots above, the rootlets down. 

Was it all packed within that tiny casket, 
The polished oval seedling lying there ? 

Did every still seed hear its Maker ask it 
To shoot out beauty to the light and air ? 

Yes, it heard God*s voice ; it rose obeying, 
Doing whate'er He said with heart sincere. 

It did not stop for doubt or shy delaying, 
But tried and tried till leaf and bloom appear. 

So, little children, watch your shoots all growing, 
Down to the water, up into the air ; 

God asks you, like the flax-flower, to be showing 
Your sweet obedience to His love and care. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THfi Teacher, with the present number, enters upon the fifth year of its 
publication. Its aim in the future will be, as it has been in the past, to pre- 
sent in all departments the best methods of training adapted to the elementary 
schools of the country which the ripe thought and extensive experience of 
the most successful, practical educators have produced. Such a record of 
methods of instruction, discipline, and management as have been tested and 
found successful, cannot fail to aid, especially those who have just entered 
upon the work of teaching. 

The age demands of the primary teachers the intelligent application of their 
energy, enterprise, enthusiasm, and of the broadest professional training that 
can be made. Every day's work in the primary school should represent the 
highest effort and noblest purpose of the individual teacher to develop in the 
pupils self-reliance, originality, and all the other elements of well-balanced 
s and thoroughly-trained minds. Every means and influence which will tend 
toward the building of character^ also, should be brought to bear upon the 
children in the primary school. 

Grateful for the generous patronage the primary teachers have given to 
The Teacher in the past, we desire them to further aid us in enlarging its 
sphere of usefulness, by sending us brief records of their personal work, of 
newly-tried plans that have proved a success, by suggestions on methods of 
discipline and management that will serve to strengthen those who distrust 
their own ability, and open the way for the accomplishment of great good by 
mutually aiding one another by a frank expression of their views, methods, 
and plans. 

We regard the work of the primary teacher as the most important 
upon which one can enter. From the portals of these schools pass out 
the great army which will constitute the manhood and womanhood of the near 
future, and the training aright of the boys and girls during the most impres- 
sionable period of life is full of responsibility. The influence of the teacher 
over the child is unquestioned. If there is neglect in home-training, then 
upon the elementary teacher's shoulders must fall the burden of leading the 
child in the way of honesty and usefulness. The child holds with tenacity 
early impressions, and if new thoughts and emotions are grafted into their 
minds and hearts, which shall guide their steps in the paths of rectitude and 
duty, it will be a reward worth your while to strive after. 

With the opening of the new school-year we desire to extend our greeting 
to all of our patrons, and wish them the highest measure of success in their 
noble work. 



RECREATION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Great care should be taken by teachers of young children, as they enter upon 
their work after the long Summer vacation, not to unduly restrain the activity 
of their pupils. The, change from the freedom of the life out of school to the 
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routine of school-work should be made gradually, and it will be found a wise 
thing to devote a few moments at frequent intervals to some new and simple 
recreation and physical exercise. There are many lively games, little stories 
and songs, all interesting to the children, and entirely in harmony with the 
object of primary schools. The few moments so devoted will be more than 
regained by the increased activity and cheerfulness of the pupils at their work. 
Two or more brief recesses in the open air during each session, when the 
weather is suitable, will be found a profitable expenditure of time. 

Brief physical exercises, when performed with precision and uniformity, 
are a great benefit to a school. When possible, they should be attended with 
music, for the sake of the aesthetic and disciplinary effect. The object of 
such exercises is to afford the pupils a little relaxation, and to cultivate good 
attitudes and carriage of the body. 



ON DISCIPLINE. 



"HOW NOT TO TEACH." 

William M. Giffin, Principal of the 
Newark (N. J.) City Training School, 
has published a valuable little manual, 
entitled "How Not to Teach," or 
** One Hundred Things the Teachers 
Should Not Do," with Reasons Why ; 
and has kindly given us permission to 
quote the following suggestions on 
School Discipline : 

A teacher should not use a com- 
man'ding tone of voice when asking a 
favor, or when giving a direction. 

No one enjoys being commanded. 
We would all rather be asked or told 
to do a thing, than to be commanded 
to do it. Then, again, the children 
will think itsaucy,and therefore will be- 
come sulky and troublesome. "Please" 
will never harm a teacher. 

A teacher should not ask a pupil if 
he has been out of order, when she 
knows he has. 

Oftentimes the pupil will say, " No," 
adding a falsehood to his other offense. 
It was unnecessary to ask the ques- 
tion, as the teacher knew he was out 
of order, and she should have dealt 
with him accordingly, 

A teacher should not, for a moment, 
hesitate to ask the pardon of a pupil 



or class that she knows she has ac- 
cused wrongfully. 

Morally speaking, it is her duty. 
The pupil and class will honor and re- 
spect her for doing it, and when their 
turn comes, they will not hesitate to 
follow her good example. 

A teacher should not refuse to hear 
a pupiPs side of a story after, if not 
in, school-hours. 

All men are allowed a fair trial for 
any misdemeanor, no matter what the 
offense. There should be no absolute 
Monarchy in a Republican form of 
government. 

A teacher should not look always 
at the faults, and never at the good,in 
her pupils, 

"Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them." We do not desire Deity to 
see only our faults and punish us for 
them. He has said each will be re- 
warded or punished according to his 
works. 

A teacher should not make a prac- 
tice of selecting an idle, mischievous 
pupil for her monitor, or to run her 
errands. 

Such pupils are smart enough to see 
her motive, and will often be out of 
order that they may be chosen, and 
hence are being rewarded, and not 
punished for their faults. 
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A teacher should not allow a pupil 
to sit in the class with untidy head^ or 
dirty hands and face. 

It will have a de moral! ziDg effect on 
the class. 

A teacher should not find fault with 
a pupil for doing what she is guilty of 
herself. 

The child will see the injustice of 
such fault-finding, and will despise, 
and not respect, the teacher. 

A tecuher should not be satisfied 
with the careless or noisy perform- 
ance of a direction^ should not neglect 
to repeat her request until it is per- 
formed rightly. 

She is not only teaching for the 
present, but for the future also ; and 
habits formed when young are not 
easily broken when one is old. There 
is no better wa^ to show the class 
that the teacher is not satisfied, than 
to have them repeat the direction un- 
til they do it rightly. The teacher 
should be careful not to show any 
temper. Simply, in a calm though 
positive manner, repeat until satisfied. 

A teacher not having charge of a 
school should not, while in a room ob- 
serving, correct any act of disorder or 
faulty recitation. Neither should the 
class-teacher be any more or less strict 
then than at any other time. 

The children should be impressed 
with the fact that the class teacher has 
full charge of them. Then they will 
not think they are to be good only 
when the principal is in the room. 
Otherwise the children might lose 
confidence in the class teacher. The 
principal can correct any faults pri- 
vately ; or, by asking for the class, he, 
many times, may correct the fault and 
do harm to no one. 

A teacher should not neglect an op- 
portunity of showing her appreciation 
of pupils trying to do rights or of in- 
stilling into the minds of the pupils a 
sense of the nobleness of doing right 
because it is right. 

Many children who are in our pub- 
lic schools never eo to church or 
Sabbath-school. Their only model of 
manhood or womanhood is their teach- 
er. Teachers, how important that the 
model be a perfect one ! 



A teacher should not take the time 
of the class to do her own work. 

A teacher has no more right to take 
the time of the pupils than she has to 
take their money. She cannot write 
letters, make out reports, etc., and 
teach at the same time. Moreover, her 
duty during school-hours is to teach. 

A teacher should not allow tattling 
or tale-bearing. 

Because they relate to petty offenses, 
and are usuallv, if not always, given 
from mean, selfish motives, m which 
the children should not be encouraged. 

A teacher should not neglect to en- 
courage pupils to give evidence or in- 
formation of any wrong done to per- 
sons or property. 

This is in no way related to tale- 
bearing. It is just as proper for one 
pupil to tell that another pupil has 
been cutting his desk or destroying 
his book, as it would be for him to tell 
one man that he saw another man 
steal his purse. The moment the 
teacher asks for information, it be- 
comes evidence, for which the teacher 
has a right to ask, and which the pu- 
pil is bound to answer. 

A teacher should not compel a pupil 
to stand, sit, kneel, or take any otfier 
long-continued attitude of restraint as 
a mode of punishment. 

Such treatment is not onlv wrong, 
but also very injurious. Tne pupil 
will never have any respect for the 
teacher who takes this mode of pun- 
ishing him. 

A teacher should not be changeable 
in her discipline. 

A teacher must be every day alike. 
Steady, uniform, even, regular disci- 
pline, must be had. " Never a tyrant, 
— always a governor." 

A teacher should not stand before a 
class that is becoming generally disor- 
derly^ thinking to herself, " Oh, what 
shall I dot'' 

The class will know by her looks 
of what she is thinking. Good teach- 
ers are always ready in cases of emer- 
gency ; and a little positiveness is all 
that is required to subdue the class. 
She shoula select some one pupil, and 
make an example of him. The first 
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one she sees out of order is the guilty 
one to her, 

A teacher should not explain any 
points in a lesson to a class while part 
of them are working. 

A class cannot work and listen, If 
she has anything to say, she should 
ask them to give their attention, and 
she should not explain anything until 
they all give it. When they are told 
to work, let them work. 

A teacher should n(k try to startle 
a class into being orderly or attentive, 

A class will learn to wait for the 
** thunder-clap " before giving atten- 
tion. A low, but steady, firm tone of 
voice will do the work much better. 
The desk was not made to pound on, 
nor the floor to stamp upon ; and if 
used so, are of no use m obtaining 
order. 

A teacher should not command or 



order a thing dane^ when a suggestion 
will do as well, 

A class will think more of directions 
when they are "few, and far between." 
"Boys, I would not do that," is much 
better than, "Boys, turn this way and 
mind your own business, or I will give 
every one of you a mark." 

A teacher should not consider " any- 
thing^'' good enough to wear to school, 

A class will have more respect for a 
teacher who is careful about her dress, 
than they will for one who is careless. 
A class that respects a teacher is not 
hard to discipline. 

A teacher should not call a pupil a 
sneaky liar^ or any other name of the 
kind. 

Because she is causing the pupil to 
think the same of her; and as his 
feelings will be hurt, he will be incfig- 
nant, and, probably, will become surly 
and unmanageable. 
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"BELL OF JUSTICE." 
[To be read to pupils by Primary Teachers.] 

It is a beautiful story, that in one of 
the old cities of Italy, the king caused 
a bell to be hung in a tower in one of 
the public squares and called it the 
the " Bell of Justice," and commanded 
that any one who had been wronged 
should go and ring the bell, and so 
call the magistrate of the city and ask 
and receive justice. 

And when, in course of time, the 
lower end of the bell-rope rotted away 
a wild vine was tied to it to lengthen 
it ; and one day an old and starving 
horse, that had been abandoned by 
its owner and turned out to die, wan- 
dered into the tower, and in trying to 
eat the vine, rang the bell. And the 
magistrate of the city, coming to see 
who had rung the bell, found this old 

• Written and compiled by Obo. T. Angbll. 
E(M|.. Pre:»ident of the M«8s»chasett* Society 
for (be Preyention of Craelty to Animals. 



and starving horse. And he caused 
the owner of the horse, in whose ser- 
vice he had toiled and been worn out, 
to be summoned before him, and de- 
creed, that as this poor horse had rung 
the " Bell of Justice," he should have 
justice, and that during the remainder 
of the horse's life his owner should 
provide for him proper food and drink 
and stable. 

Until about sixty years ago there 
were no laws anywhere to properly 
protect from great cruelty these dumb 
creatures that toil for us, and die for 
us, and make our lives happier and 
more useful and so wicked and un- 
merciful men used to beat them, and 
work them beyond their strength, and 
give them too little food, and not 
properly care for them in cold weather, 
and in many other ways treat them 
cruelly and unjustly, and so make 
their lives very unhappy and miserable. 
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But about sixty years ago some of the 
good people of England determined 
that there should be laws to protect 
these dumb creatures from being 
abused ; and so they formed a society 
for that purpose, which has become 
very great and powerful. In other 
countries good people, seeing what had 
been done in England, began also to 
form other societies of the same kind. 
And so the good work has gone on, 
until in almost every Christian coun- 
try of the world, — in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and many islands of 
the ocean, — these societies have been 
formed. 

And now, within a few years, the 
children have taken hold of this work, 
and hundreds, and perhaps thousands, 
of societies of boys and girls have 
been formed in various parts of the 
world, many in Europe and tome in 
America, to protect animals from 
cruelty. 

"BANDS OF MERCY." 
In England many of these societies 
are called '' Bands of Mercy," and all 
the boys and girls that belong to them 
promise to do all they can " to protect 
animals from cruel usage^ and to pro- 
mote^ so far as they can^ their humane 
treatment^^ And all the boys and 
girls that belong to these societies 
have cards of membership to hang up 
in their homes, so that visitors may 
see that they belong to these societies. 
And they have monthly meetings, 
where they read, and hear, and tell 
stories about animals, and recite 
poems and sing hymns, and have ad- 
dresses from older people. 

In the public schools of Philadelphia 
over three thousand boys belong to 
these societies, and each has a " Ger- 
man-silver badge " in the form of a 
horse^s head, and each society has a 
flag or banner of different color, — blue, 



cherry, rose, etc. The teachers take 
charge of them. And they have meet- 
ings at which stories are read aloud 
and recited, and songs are sung, and 
addresses are made by the teachers 
and others ; and they have a reading- 
room, and a library of interesting 
books. Sometimes they march to 
music in the school-rooms, and some- 
times they have a great Union meet- 
ing in some public hall, where prom- 
inent gentlemen go and address them. 

But probably the largest society of 
boys and girls in the world is one in 
England, called " The Dicky Bird So- 
ciety." It was started to protect the 
birds and their nests, but now includes 
other creatures. Over thirty-seven 
thousand boys and girls now belong 
to this society, and they all promise 
to be kind to all harmless creatures^ 
and to protect them to the utmost of 
their power, to feed the birds in win- 
tcTy and to never take or destroy a 
nest J and that they will all try to get 
as many boys and girls as possible to 
join "The Dicky Bird Society." 

In the life of a good man named 
Thoreau, who lived in Concord, Mass., 
a few years ago, and who was very 
kind to all God's harmless creatures, 
it is stated that even " the fishes came 
into his hand when he dipped it into 
the stream ; the little mice would 
come and playfully eat from his fin- 
gers, and the very moles paid him 
friendly visits. Sparrows alighted on 
his shoulders when he called them; 
Phoebes built their nests in his shed, 
and the wild partridge with her brood, 
came and fed quietly beneath his win- 
dow, as he sat and looked at them." 

"After he had been two or three 

months in the woods the wild birds 

ceased to be afraid of him, and would 

come and perch on his shoulder and 
sometimes on his spade when he was 
digging." 
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'^ I think if the birds could vote 
they would make Thoreau an honor- 
ary member of " The Dicky Bird So- 
ciety." 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Othen to be added by teachen.! 

What can you tell about the " Bell 
of Justice"? 

When did they first form a society 
to protect animals, and when ? 

Where are there such societies now ? 

Where did boys and girls begin to 
form such societies ? 

What are many of them called in 
England ? 



What do they promise to do ? 

Where are their cards of member- 
ship hung, and why ? 

What do they do at meetings ? 

How many boys in the public 
schools of Philadelphia belong to 
these societies ? 

What badge do they wear ? 

What banners do they have ? 

What is done at their meetings ? 

What can you tell about "The 
Dicky Bird Society " ? 

Where did Thoreau live? 

What can you^tell about the friend- 
ship of the fishes and birds for 
Thoreau ? 

If the birds could vote, what might 
they do ? 
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FLOWERS. 

Flowers, fair, beautiful fiowers, 

Can you dream what pleasure you 
give 

To many poor and aching hearts, 
That are all to weary to live ? 

Will you hear my thankful whisper 
Which I lovingly breathe to you, 

In telling of all the kindness 
Which you have done, and yet 
will do ? 

What a friend you are to children ! 

And with what smiling, patient face 
You endure the pain of parting 

From parent stem and native place ! 
Wreathed around the childish figures. 

Gaily upon their heads you lie ; 
Sympathetic in their gambols, 

Faithful to them until you die. 

See your dear, delicate faces, 

Kindly beam on the bridal pair. 

Surrounding them with perfumed 
breath, 

Nestling softly in the bride's hair. 

Pink and white charmingly blended, 

Joy regards you with pleasing smile, 



Love, Hope, Happiness, Bliss, and 
Peace 

Gaze proudly at you all the while. 

Again your sweet, soothing presence 

Is felt in Sickness dark room ; 

In that winsome way you're telling 

Of wondrous air, and Nature's 
bloom. 

With what glad light the worn eyes 
shine ! 

And how the breath quickly revives ! 

The sight of you, sweet, fresh flowers, 

Has brought health to many lives. 

In the chamber of Death you come, 

With blanched face and drooping 
head. 

Pure lilies on the coffin lie, 

Roses kiss the hands of the dead. 

Pale and paler grows your cheek. 

Strongly and sickly comes your 
breath ; . 

O flowers, you also are clasped 

In the triumphant arms of Death ! 

Flowers, fair, beautiful flowers. 
You daintiest things of Earth, 
You teach us a useful lesson 
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Of sweetest truth,and sterling worth ; 
You tell us of deeds of kindness, 

Of Charity, Pity, and Love, 
Of Afercy, Heaven's soothing angel, 

And God, our Maker, above. 

San Dieguito, CaL, 1881. E. Z. 



SCHOOL PASTIMES. 

PLACE-LESSONS. 
A MUTce of recreation and langiuige bnildlng. 

Hold up the right hand ; left. 

Point to the right; left; up; down. 

Place your hand in your desk ; un- 
der; over. 

Place your pencils on the outside 
of the desks ; inside. 

Look to the front of you ; back. 

Where is the door ? 

Where are the windows ? 

Step forward ; step backward. 

Bend forward ; bend backward. 

What is above your head ? 

What is under your feet ? 

Where is the ceiling ? 

Where is the basement? 

I was walking one day; I saw a 
bridge, and some water. 

The water was where ? 

The bridge was where ? 

Is the blackboard in front, or be- 
hind me ? 

Am I behind, or in front of the 
blackboard ? 

Whose room can we see if I open 
the door ? 

Where is Miss B.*s room ? 

Yes, we might say ''across the 
hall " ; " in front of us." 

I will give you a new word, opposite. 

Where is her room ? 

What is opposite the window ? 

Where is the clock ? 

What is opposite my desk ? 

Point to the right. 

Point in the opposite direction. 

Look up; look in the opposite di- 
rection. 



Tell the opposite of left ; down ; 
front ; over, in. 

An apple may be sweet or ? 

The day may be warm or ? 

Pleasant or ? 



? 



A book may be large or ? 

Heavy or ? 

A room may be dark or ? 

A child may be pleasant or — 

A dog may be cross or ? 

Give the opposite of rough ; sharp ; 
dull; thick. 

Needles may be , or ? 

Scissors may be , or ? 

What opposite things can you say 
of meat ; tea ; coifee ; milk ; fruit ? 

Give the opposite of glad ; good ; 
happy; young. 

(For higher grades) Give the op- 
posite of north; east; noon; winter; 
spring ; joy ; hope ; expectation ; 
profit; fertility; honor; etc. 

Primary School. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

No teacher should^ — 

Be confined to a text-book in reci- 
tation. 

Do that for the pupil which the pu- 
pil can do for himself. 

Neglect the dull and backward 
pupils. 

Find fault needlessly. 

Speak in an angry tone of voice. 

Punish a pupil when angry or ex- 
cited. 

Be negligent in personal appearance. 

Snuff, puff, chew, or use liquor. 

Use profane or vulgar language. 

Keep late hours or improper com- 
pany. 

Pretend to know everything. 

• Every teacher should^ — 

Open school precisely at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

Have the school-room tidy and com- 
fortable. 

Have a time for every exercise, and 
have every exercise in time. 

Be thorough in everything. 
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Keep every pupil constantly em- 
ployed. 

Interest pupils in all their studies. 

Approve all that can consistently 
be approved. 

Be slow to promise, but sure to per- 
form. 

Do one thing at a time, and do it 
well. 
Set a pure and noble example. 



in which he has great confidence, put- 
ting down the mean distance of the 
sun from the earth at 91,840,270 miles. 



It is not what we tell our pupils, 
but what we teach them, that produces 
good and lasting results. We can tell 
to them in minutes that which cannot 
properly be taught in weeks. Here 
the quality of impressiveness has great 
weight. Are your words forgotten by 
the pupil as soon as heard, or have 
you the power of arresting and hold- 
ing the attention until the matter in 
hand is grasped ? In this lies the se- 
cret of success in teaching.— iE^r. 



President Garfield at four years 
of age received at the common district 
school the prize of a New Testament, 
as the best reader in the primary class. 
At eight he had read all the books in 
the humble log farmhouse, and began 
to borrow from the nighbors such 
works as Robinson Crusoe^ Josepkus^s 
History and Wars of the Jews, Pol- 
lok^s Course of Time, and others. 
These were read and re-read by him, 
until he could recite whole chapters 
from memory. He was equally mas- 
ter of arithmetic and the earlier steps 
of a course in English Grammar. 



In the^ time of Herodotus, men 
thought the sun not more than a 
dozen miles distant from the eartli's 
surface. Half a century later, they 
raised it to 14,000 miles ; after another 
century, to 3,000,000 miles; after 
nineteen centuries, to 36,000,000 
miles ; and in the next hundred years, 
to 78,000,000 miles; until Enke, in 
1824, fixed it at about 951 millions of 
miles. Computations in 1862, at the 
opposition of Mars, reduced this es- 
timate as some millions of miles too 
much. The universal and expensive 
preparations to observe the transit of 
Venus, in 1874, were expected to set- 
tle the question ; but, strange enough, 
no official reports from the learned 
national commissioners have yet been 
rendered. 

Proctor says, that the English es- 
timate now stands at 92,600,000 miles. 
In France, M. Puiseaux, at great pains 
and expense, observed and calculated 
for himself, and has reached results 



OBJECT TEACHING. 

F. B. Ginn, Esq., of Oakland, Cal., 
has invented and published a valuable 
Adjustable Addition Table,— Pocket 
Edition. The methods of use are in- 
dicated by the following 

DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE. 

Begin with the units column and 
add by combining two numbers, nam- 
ing only the sum ; thus, for 7 -f 5 say 
12; for 4 + 9 read 13, and so on 
through the table. 

Change the combinations and con- 
tinue the practice until you can give 
the sum of any two numbers as readily 
as you pronounce syllables or short 
words in reading. 

Then combine four numbers, taking 
each two as syllables, i. e, in adding 
7, 5, 4 and 9, think 12+13, but say 
only 25. 

When you can see the sum of any 
four figures at a glance, you are then 
prepared to add. 

Add by twenties, thus : 7+5 and 
4 + 9» *'• ^- 12 + 13 = 25. Simply 
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retain the 5, the twenty being regis- 
tered by placing the thumb of the left 
hand upon the first finger. Continu- 
ing the addition of this column, con- 
nect the 5 with the next number for 
the first syllable of the next twenty, 
thus : 5 + 8 and 5 + 9, L e, 13 + 14 = 
27 ; retain the 7 and register twenty 
more by moving the thumb to the sec- 
ond finger, and so on. 

After the thumb shall have regis* 
tered the fourth twenty, indicated by 
the thumb placed upon the little finger, 
the fifth twenty is noted by opening 
the hand, and the second hundred is 
registered in twenties as the first. 

Continue this practice until the eye 
sees, the mind acts, and the hand reg- 
isters automatically, when addition 
will be performed as easily and rap- 
idly as reading. This can be acquired 
in a few weeks. 



DRAWING. 



Prot W. N. Bartholomew, who is 
well known to the teachers of this 
country as the pioneer in awakening 
an interest in the study of drawing, 
has recently prepared a new series of 
books which it will be to the interest 
of all primary teachers to examine. 

Drawing has heretofore been at- 
tended with much expense in time and 
money, and has produced quite gener- 
ally very unsatisfactory results. This 
has been due to the methods employed, 
which have been such as to necessi- 
tate the services of a professional in- 
structor in this branch, — a fact which 
in its self has tended to impair that har- 
mony which should exist between the 
regular teacher and her pupils ; and 
furthermore, the character ot the les- 
sons has frequently been such as to 
deaden whatever talent existed in the 
pupil's mind, instead ot cultivating 
his taste for art 

The first dish found on the usual bill- 
of-fare, in a course of drawing, is a &et 
of cards for slate-practice. Any im- 



partial observer will readily perceive, 
by a careful comparison with the 
books which are intended to follow, 
that the examples on the cards are in 
all cases as difficult as those found in 
the books, and quite frequently they 
are far more difficult to execute. 
More than this, the scholar is called 
upon to enlarge the card-drawings on 
his slate, while the majority of the 
patterns in the books are to be repro- 
duced, by merely copying the example, 
in size as in other particulars. 

The portion of Prof. Bartholomew's 
series which will specially interest our 
readers, is comprised in the four lower 
numbers. These books are intended 
for primary schools, and take the 
place of cards and the slate-exercises. 
One great advantage to be noted is 
this : that while work on the slate has 
its value, and should accompany the 
use of the books, it furnishes no such 
record of the pupil's efEorts and prog- 
ress as the book does. 

The method of the books is a wor- 
thy one. Drawing is taught by draw- 
ing. There is no text, no lengthy di- 
rections to pupil or teacher, no abstract 
definitions of terms. All that is re- 
quired to enable the teacher to use the 
books intelligently is found in a guide 
which the publishers are ready to fur- 
nish to her. 

The plan of tracing a part or the 
whole of the copy, which has been 
found to be so beneficial in teaching 
penmanship, has been introduced into 
these books. The efforts of the pu- 
pil are thus definitely directed. His 
hand is kept within the proper limits ; 
he is able to grasp in his mind the 
idea of form, and when ht arrives at 
the point where the use of books is 
generally begun he has learned some- 
thing ', he is really prepared to begin 
the work then placed before him with 
some degree of intelligence. 

The style of patterns employed is 
simple, progressive, and varied. The 
price of the books is remarkably low. 
The teacher who desires to make 
drawing a success, to interest her pu- 
pils while real progress is attained, 
should not fail to apply to the publish- 
ers. Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New 
York; or to their agent, Mr. A. S. 
Manson, 32 Bromfield street, Boston, 
for samples of these books. 
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Our Note 'Book. 



What is the fruit of the strawber- 
ry? 
What are the living parts of a tree ? 

What book on Education have you 

read this summer ? How much of it 

have you mastered ? 



Study should be a delight, and 
may be. The ceaseless curiosity of 
children, their continued activity, and 
their seemingly insatiable demand for 
variety, may all be satisfied, fostered 



and trained in the ever-enlarging labo- 
ratory of nature. — Mary R, Ailing^ in 
Education, 



Mrs. £. B. Grannis*s Little Gem 

and Kindergarten has a place of its 

own in our juvenile literature, for it is 

especially devoted to the kindergarten 
work, and is full of the happy kinder- 
garten spirit. Pictures, stories, verses, 
all bright, pure, pleasant, and useful, 
fill its pages. — N. Y, Observer. 



Lydia E. Pinkham*s Vegetable Compound revives the drooping spirits ; 
invigorates and harmonizes the organic functions ; gives elasticity and firm- 
ness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the eye, and plants on the pale 
cheek of beauty the fresh roses of life's spring and early summer time. 

Important. — Have you found the key to perfect health and strength ? It 
is Kidney- Wort, the only remedy that overcomes at once the inaction of the 
kidneys and bowels. In either liquid or dry form it is a perfect remedy for 
those terrible diseases that cause so many deaths. — Home and Farm, 



emillSni*!, 110. 
Largt 8«riM, $20. 

With Key. 



New EdlUoDs 
moan ted on 

Ash Rollers, 
Now ready. 



MITCHELL'S 
NEW 

OUTLINE 

AHD MAPS 

THE NEW 



By 
1. Word Method. 



A 'lirT!'R . J^ A Tff S! A, b! C, Met^^! 



Only 
•5. per Set. 

With Brackets 
and Companion. 



READING 
CHARTS. 



T. H. BUTLER As CO.. PhiUda. 



Kindergarten.] 



V—1 8t 



The Philadelphia Traiainff Scheel fer 
Kindercartea Teachers reopens Not. 1st. 

The Kindergarten Intermediate Class and Ad 
Tanoed School reopens Sept. 28th. 
MRS. VAN KIRK, Principal, 1883 Prine St., PhiladelphiA, Pom. 



Kinderg arten Material. 

BBA.DLEY'S FBOEBEL GIFTS AND MATERIAL 

Superior Accuraoy, Neatness, and Care in Manufacture. 

SPB CIA IjTIBS.— Pricked Sewing Cards : Parquetry Papers ; Marginal Netted Paper 
forDrawlns; Marginal Rnled Slates: Pinsticking Cushions : Rnled Cutting - Papers : Mrs. 
Hailman's Second-Qift Beads. Send far Catalogue, 

iy-8si iniliTOIf BRADIiBT Se CO., SpriagHeldy BKaM. 
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A System 



OP 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For [Public Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Director of Art Edaoation for MaasaohuBetts; Late General 

Bupefvisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Bohoole ; and 

Director of the MasBaohasetts Normal Art SchooL 



This system is the only comprehensiye course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

A. Prlmairy Oourse* 

Aja Inteimaecliate Oomrse, 

A. Oiramiiiax* Ooursey 

A. KUtf'li - Nohool Oourse • 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very caiofully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schbols, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
a£m, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions wiiich have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leadiog cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of Introduction, address 

li. PBANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Pnblisliers, 

BOSTON. MA8B. 
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POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 

107 Chambers Street, New York, 

PUBUSHKU OF 

Pays*** Danfon & Scrlbner'n Copj Rooks. 

PajeoBy Danton & llcribacr** Ifevr fllaaaAl of Pennmaeliip. 

PayeoB'n Oermaa Copy Books* (Jiut oat.) 

Bartholomew's Now- ladastrlal Draw-lag Sorles. Thote oontempUtlng the Intro- 
daoing of Dratring should examine these books oefore deddiog. 

Bfnsniore*s Graded Spelliafi Blaaks^ Blemsntary. Retail Price, 6 cts. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, 10 cents. 

nc Vicar's Natioaal Sp^lliac Blaaks. Nos, 1, 2, and 8. Retail Price, 10 cts. 

JIIcYicar*s Amerlcaa Upelliac Blaaks. Retail, 6 cents. 

The IVatloaal Compositioa Book. Complete In one nnmber. RetaU, 10 cents. 

Orosbj's Oreek Text-Books. Wilsoa's Treatise oa Pactaatioa. 

Ulaasoa's Ijaiia Coarse. Book-Keepiag. 

The Caaihridge Coarse of Phjsies. Steel Peasy A^e.^ ftc.^ ftc. 

Descriptive Catalogue, with Rates of lntrodact»on, furnished on application. Correepond- 
ence solicited. 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 107 Chambera St., N. T. 



Four Valuable Books for Teachers. 

Prict, 
KdneatloBi latellectaaly BLorml, aad Phjsieal. By HbbbbbtSpbnobb.... $1 35 

BdacatioB sm a Scieaee. By Albxaxdbb Baik, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the 

UnlTCrslty of Aberdeen I.7S 

Priaclples aad PrsMtice of Teachiag. By Jambs JoHomror l.SO 

Art of Hehool naaagemeat. A Tert-Book for Normal Schools and Normal In- 
stitutes. A Hand and Reference-Book for Teachers, School-Officers, and Parents. 
By J. BALDWIN, President of the State Normal School, KlrksTllle, Mo 1.50 

D. APPLETON & CO., PubUshers, 

TSEW YORK, BOSTOH, CHIGAOO, SAN FRANCISCO. 



Interesting and Instructive. 

«<THB lilTTIiB FOIiKS' ALPKABBT OF RUJHB KB,"— comprising 
100 cards for the children's use (designed to teach " Exaiupn»-maklQg," under the four prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic; the recognition of figures, names of familiiir objects, prismatic colors). 
A circular, and set of 60 cards for teachers (sise 6 x 6 in.) embracing upwards of 500 *' Practical 
Questions.'* Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of $1.00. A reduction on Introductory 
orders. Address 

THEO. H. BADLAM, Bowdoln St., Dor. Dlst.* Boston. 



SET THE VEB7, VEBY BEST. 

MAVBT*8 BBTI8ED HANVAi OF OEOeBAPHT, 

with Maps showing OouDtries and Rail-roads. 

?BNABLE*8 EAST ALGEBRA, brief and easy, 

but to the point. 
GILDEBSLEBTE'S UTIN, adapted to beginners, 

interesting to ripest scholars. For entire 

UnlT^rsity Series, address 

VNIYBBSITir PITBMSH'G CO., 

y -1 a 19 Murray Street, New York. 



STAMMERING ^^r.L'lJ.^' 

J. ASHMAN, 
y— 1 2t Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich. 



OBIVB FOB OUB 

NEW PREMIUM LIST. 

Address NBW-BNO. PUB. CO., 

y— 1 a 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Nonnal SAool for KioliiiiiartGii TeaAers, 



WITH 



Model EZindergarten and Elementary Glasses. 

7 EAST 22d STREET. NEW YORK. 

WUl reopm th« Ttnth Annua CknuM, Oototar Blli, 4M1» Mid oloM In Jane, ltt2. Tor partton- 
Uu« M to temu, ole^ Inqulio CHt 

Pbof. JOHN KRAUS, I jvJi.^i«mi. 

MBt. KARIA KBAUS-BCBLTB, f '"**•<»*«•» 

(Aathon of the KkikdtrgwrUm Oitidt, fto.) 

Prof. KRA.ns Is a dltdplo of tb« Paataloul-Dieeterwag-FrcBbel Sohool, and one of the fixtt 
propafaton of tho Kindergarten in tliis oonntry. 

" Mrt. Krans-BcBlte, of all Amerioan Kiodergartners, holds the hlgh^t place. It is to the 
labors of this lady mors than any other, perhaps, that the Inoreaslng saoeess of Klndergarten- 
Ing in Amerieais dae, and her paplls have aoeompllshed mors than all the rest."— TAs Oalaxg, 

" Mrs. Krans Is a ilrst anthoii^y upon the snbjeotf nnsnrpaased, eertalaly, by any one» In 
her knowledge of Froasbel's prlnotples. Her ideal of a trained KlndergarMo teaoner Is so 
high, and she inspires her pnplls wita sneh a standard, and at the same time with so mnoh 
mode^, and ardor to improTO, that to have her oertllloate is a guarantee of ezoellenee.*'— 
Jfiss M. P. Peabodp, to Kmdergarten ifsssen^sr. Y-l tf 

EDUCATION. 

The BQOoeM which hm attended the first ▼olume of this Bimonthly 
Magazine on 1?lie. Hlm-tory and Pliiloivopliy of Ecliioa- 
-tion, warrants its oontinnanoe, with an assoranoe to its readers that 
the standard of exoellenoe of the first year will be adTanoed in the 
second Tolome, oommenoing September, 1881. 

EDUCATION, one year, S4.00 

Do. Single numbers, .75 

Do. with Journai of Education, 5.50 

Eduoatiok will be continned to subscribers, unless otherwise or* 
dered by them. 

Volume L may be obtained of the Publishers, bound or in single num- 
bers. Price in neat cloth binding, $5.00. 

Address new subscriptions, and other orders, at onoe, to 

HIBAU OBCUTT, Manager Sub. Sept, of N. Z. Pab. Co. 

IS Htntfieif Bi., BoHon, Jfoee., 188U 



GhEo. Mj^ther's soisrs, 

PRINTING INKS, 

60 JOHN STREET, near William. NEW YORK. 

V— 1 ly 
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PINCKNEY'S AGENCY 

TOB- 

Schools and Teachers 

I. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

II. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

III. Sells and Rents School Properties. 

IV. Furnishes Circulars, and gives Inrormation. or 

Good Schools. 

0* iNtMuAM U. 8. School ofwJ Gollbok Dibkotobt. 

T. GOTESWOBTH PINCKNEY, 

DOMESTIC BUILDISQ, 

Qarnm tf Broadway and ?otirtM&tli Btnot, NEW YORK. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 



Ipstk's I»dii«tlT« SrsBBar. 



■mltfa'B r 

_. - a iB PMlolacr. 

cacnmATL pauMtBiPBU. cmCAoa. 






s 









I I I, if ° 



iV% 



o ft* 'MH 
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Optical, Philosophical, and Chemical Apparatus. 



favtod Calalogaa li pub- 
UibMI In ttnx p«tti, u* 
or all of wUah w« mall 



■traH«a(t h iSMVlac 



Fwt 1. OFtleai iHtn- 

MBU AHlCHMMM. 

14* »■ 



Pan 4. nil«M»UeM* 
191 M. "^ 

Jh W. IJDeeii 
& oo. 

924 Clieatniit St 
FEILADELFHIA. 



C. A. COFFIN A ROGERS 

Have DuexMllM fMlUtlai for PBTOT- 
IWQ ALL KISDB or RKPORTS awp 



PAWHLKTa EiUmktoa fnrnlihed 
for FaiTATK Bditioiib of all Uada. 

85 and 87 John St.. 
Y-iw NEW YORK. 



sioCASH 



For fraa saMogn* and pMUcnbm addraB 

q Ba P. ROWXLl ft oo« 
KKW8PAPXB ADVKBmiNO BITRKIU. 




f ted f ensi. 

Bte OtUbntti .Vunteri, 

303-404- 1 70~88 1 -330, 



Free School System 

UNITED STATES. 



i BOOK BTSB7 

EDUCATOR SEEDS. 
Price, m.n. 



8HELD0H OOLLINS, FSINTINa QIES. 26 !YuU>rt St., H. T, 



r »«u«n U%nn, FhlU4elpM«, Pa. 
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American School Cards. 

Th* I.AKOSST, HOST ATTB1.0TITS, tnd CHEAPEST line at 

S:C:II:0:0:L = C:^:R:D:S 

PUBLISHED BT AMY HOUSE IH THE TORLD. 

|^~ B«nd for BsdooBd Frioa List. 

AimEBSOK ft CAUSBOH, FabliBhen, 

T— 1 ■■ IIT VbIm* MtFMi aad i'a Abb atr»l, NEW V*BK. 



THElo'iiXiitlWWdKrE: 

Tlu OrHt BoDHbold Book ol the Csr. InMrut- 
Inii. PthiImI, AllracUt* ud Uiernl. 

Telli HowToS'a.'EM'.SW'Si'K;; 

Full ot IbJgiB wUah aTaiT DBD^ekMnr itkhU lo kaatf . 
PlBapAw. CiMTtvtn. .BMBtiral HbAIdo. Lav ptu* 
AafA Wut«<. ^SdMRavM. ■■■ ' i w i Ban. 
XwrbM ^ Aatpofltn^ P0f hHwrirv. f aJl dHfliptlvn 

SronSeCDBDT A Cof. Philadelphia. Pa. 




^ 



BUCKEYE BELL^FOUNDRY 

VANDUZEK ATIIT, Clasl»ili. 



Th* Carnparatlia Edition of tha 

BBnSH) NEW TESTAMENT 

■UVPBII^B^V>1I Uml ot" Klu Jml"ui4 "BitM' ■ 

II« ONBli'Mv C>i.iir»iln.-....»Jj-M. •k\j 
II ■■■! IrnT Ti SsmTlmi. Parrt 



4. CXaOCHDI A GO,PUU4avU» r^ 



The School Bulletin, 

R.Y. STAtE EDtlGAT'lTAL JOUIIirAL, 
0. W. BiUEUI, rmkllibcr. 

SrSAODSB, K. T. 

Tb* 80HOOL BvLurmi li Mi jtm 
old, ukI bM bMD tram ita flnt u»M 
SBdar It! prauDt muuicniinit. It kM 
■iMOcadad bacniua It ta nobodj'* orno, 
bu no pktTonig* ucept of tnbMiTlban 
wlio tkka It bsoiDH ttas; wuit to rckd. It 
uid wnieqaMiClT 1> nnilsr no oblln- 
Itoiu uUHpt to b* tee bstt puar IB 
Mitor c<u niKk*. It bMISTM In ncm 
ntber thu rtrwi. Id pnMteal mnln 
nthar tbu (btoriM ; and lla cblaf aim 
IB to tarnlita aTarj minitb to procraaalTa 
taacban jmt what tbaj moat want to 
know. HoDtblr. Coata$I.OOaTr.,aiid 
pntmptlj atopped wbau aatiaerlptlon 
iplraa. _B|i«olniaD oop; for 34t atanp. 



aa. BpMlnii 
V-lIt 



THE NORMAL REPORTER, 

DtrMtd totkt 
friitilki ui rractlM •[ Ttidiig. 

FrograaalTa and practlaal. OnljEd- 

aaatlanal Journal Id the Stata ut Al»- 
bama. SapldlJ' Increaalng clreolaUan 

In adjoining Btstaa. PnbllBhadmantbl;, 
at Tb cU, per •■■■■. Tor apeolmen 



Mabioh, Ala. 



THE OKMUAI. HID aiHimi 

MEKEELV BELL FOUNDERY, 



and dnnble. 
nKIfKBI.T * CO., 

n W«t Troj, n. T. 



|->|-f-^-»-T--f-\ rOB OUE GRAKD PREMIVM LIST.-whiBh mmktt ItptoL 

^1 |j ^1 I 1 and aa<T lot'aiy "ibeeiiber to aetiaan aienl foroar pnlHleatlant. 
^% P . IV 11 UoontalnBniefnl_BDd*B(nal)lea-"-'— '—•—->• -> --'-'- 
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Best Books for beginners. 

L 

EASY LE8SON8 IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Bt James Mohtxith. 
Awm </ Qtogrophku^ Ac, 

This work eonteliM *< MnneUiliiff about orerythlns " for nDallOBfe laamerB, and in the teaehr 
er's hand will hold a class of jareniles enthralled. Postpaid, $1 .00. SpccMMfn pagffrtft, 

II. 

WATSpN'S PRIMARY READER. 

Embracing the best features of the alphabetie, phonetic, and word or sentence methods. Al- 
ternate pages present lessons in adranoe and rcTlew. Many lessons are printed in written 
characters, ana thus the child learns common and script text slmultaneonsly. Beaatif ally 
illostrated. Postpaid, 30 ceats. 

III. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER. 

Basy words, with reading and writing exercises all printed entirely in script^ ws spell. 
The arrangement and order of words Is based on the laws of mental association. The whole is 
an admirable introduction to orthography, penmanship, and composition. Postpaid, 20 eeats. 

IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 

(Barnes's Popular Drawing Series.) Simple and interesting exercises for the slate, carefully 
adapied to tho capacities of mtle children. Cards per set, SO ceatl. Manual for the Teacher, 
3ft centA. 

V. 

EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By B. W. Cla&k. 

▲Toids the discouraging drudgery of mem<nising; teaches correct and natural aspect by 
liTCly oral training. Postpaid, SO MBtS. 

VI. 

FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 

By W. O. Pick. 

An introduction to arithmetic, leading by simple progressire steps from pictorial demon- 
stration to the abstrsct relations of numbers. Postpaid, 30 ceats. 

vn. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By JAMXS MOHTKITH. 

Oeographj is here taught to beginners by means of Pictures, Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Map- 
drawing, and Blackboard Xxeroises. Postpaid, Oft ceatg. 

VIII. 
THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'S SPEAKER. 

Two small rolumes containing easy childlike pieces for declamation. Prepared by Chab. 
NOBTHSKD. Bach, ftO ceatty postpaid. 

DC. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 

Bmbraeing Song Lessons, Kxerdse Bongs, Songs of Study, Order, Promp tn e ss , and Obedience 
of Industoy and Nature, Opening and Glollng Bongs, &c. Postpaid, Sft ecats. 

X. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

A series of conTorsational lessons for the cultlyaftlon of the senses of sight and hearing in 
pupils between flre and ten years of age. By A. 8. Wxi<ch, formerly Prmcipal of Michigan 
State Normal School. Postpaid, %\A^ 



%* All the books named abore will be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of Fcntr Dot- 
lam by the Pnbllsheis. 

Copies ordered for examination and not approred may be returned to the Publishers. 



^T' Bend far our Descriptive Catalogue, 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 

Ill * lit WUUui 81, lEW TtIL MAM MiiM 8L, CllClfif. 
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.ESTERBROOK'S-VeVs. 





[|3(U33J6lV, 



I 



PLfASlE SIUMTE BLAOKBMIDS, 
Hew York Sllleate Book Slate Co., 

IVl rnlton StTMt, SKW TORE. 
Sol* ProprMon. Btod for nunpl* ruid dnnlu. 



8PENCERIAN 



STEEL PENS 

of tbs Tirr B«t KaropcMi Make, and nn- 
rlnlsd for Flultdlltj, DonbUltr, 



I HEAL SWftK-OUIll HCTIOlT I 



la Iwcilj NBHben. Sunplii*, Inotndtoj 



'iH 



Patau O-lO-iO, BuOl.tot trUj. 
on rwwlpt ot 9S «•■!■. 

IVISON, MEMN, mOR l CO., 

Ttt u« lai IrMlwar, HBW TORE. 




HU LLS INVENTIVE FBEE-HAHD DMWIHB. 

a« lew 11 tt« FleU. Immbm nt««M tto l« Iwr. 



Bi mU yignr— liiillo»to tho Jegtiwtug ■ad OrdM of the LlnM. 
Full InitrncCtBD tot tt>« Blaokboonl, ud In the (7m qT 




SCHOOLS 



"EACHER8 



New -England Bureau of Education, 



Addceu I P. B. SMOW, Mabaobk. 



le UAWUCY ST., BOSTON. 
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n. UIU E. PIIIUI, OF im uts, 

^ I 

I 



f * 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 

'WSSUSU& coigOBin), 

I €«•■!■■«■ 





fTHE OHLY MEDICINEl 



I THE una, OE towiux 
in ta Kunrs. 

I WHY ARE WE SICKTl 

« tM oUiMa <Vm irnaf orgaiti t 
tioggti or UrrfAd, and jnttanoat W\ 

Vltnfnortart ttcrtfbn Jbrttd into til* Naod m 

Atliat rt(wMft««qMgKtiiomro gy. 



J WILL SURELY CURE 
J KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS,! 



WkrnKtrBUlou pilmi ■■ 
■wh/tcneMtadwItkPllH, CouUpktlOBl || 
Jwkrrri|:kt«M»4«T>Tdiurd>i«d Kldrntnir 
^ WkTMdanaerTBu or lick kMdukMt f 
mntSXDttEY.WOa.TaMT^IoiMiiii*riUh.\ 






» tnUoMTcnb ' 



J OR R or TOITK DBUOOin. PBIA (LCO^ 

WKLLI,BIGHASIMOII*Go.,Pnip^, 

dllHdiTPOMliaU.) •«■ " 



THE MUTUAL 
' PROVIDENT 

ASSOCMTION, 

POB Tn nnm er tiachieb aid olbb- 
ennir, nta wna urn mtnin. 

Some OjBUe, IS Bawixt St., Bostoh. 
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HOVSB ESTABLISUBD ISST. 



Sizty Highest Frizes for our Unrivaled Products. 

•llT«r Blvdal, P«rli, ISSr. 

Bledal far Pr**>M, Tleaa*. tSTS. 

HiKbHI Aw«rd, OsatoBBlKl, ISf*. _ _ 

TWO 2 Ctold Xodali, Paris, 1876. TWO 

GOLD UZSALS. ^_ CWLD UESALS, 



DIXON'S 



Graphite 

Paris, 1878. X Jli IM L/ 1 Jj & . Paria, 1878. 



THKT ABB ABS01.CTBI.T PBBFBCT. 

no dCHOOL ■■ OOIIIPI.BTB WITHOUT THBM. 
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FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS. 

BY W. W. SWETT. 



I. The process of counting the even numbers is an easy and natural 
one to almost every child. Even the abstract ntunbers seem to come 
readily in order to all except a few. Take a handful of any small ar- 
ticles and let the child count them out, two by two. Day by day the 
exercise may profitably be repeated. A pile of two-cent pieces may be 
substituted, and counted one by one. This is practical work, and has 
something to do with real life. Is it not better than being cross-ques- 
tioned about 6 and 2, 9 and 2, 4 and 2, etc. } Every thinking teacher 
knows that a few children respond readily to this cross-questioning, that 
others quickly restore the forgotten answers by counting, and that 
some fail altogether; the memory, improperly tasked, refusing work 
altogether. 

But what shall be done with the dull child, who cannot glibly count 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc. ? Let him write all the numbers from i to 20, and 
cross out each alternate one ; or tell him to whisper i and speak aloud 
2, whisper 3 and speak aloud 4, etc. To help the dull child to see 
clearly, after a time, what his brighter brother i^ees at once, is the 
teacher's work and art. 

II. Before taking up the odd numbers, count by tens, which every 
child in the class can do, possibly without help, at most with very little. 
The patient teacher can supplement the child's efforts. Give some 
real dimes to count, or make some from cards, neatly marking them. 
Possibly some deft little fingers may be kept out of mischief by orna- 
menting some of this bogus money. Don't hurry. It is pleasant work 
to the child, but that should not condemn it. It is useful, too. Count- 
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ing ten, twenty, thirty, forty, — ^that is what the butcher and the milkman 
do, the clerk and the cashier. You might give the twos one day and 
the threes the next, and then review, until the bewildered child hates 
arithmetic. 

III. The fives are acquired with little effort. Help the child, that 
needs it, over fifteen and twenty, and you will soon have him running 
glibly fi-om five to fifty, or even a hundred. Have nickels by all means, 
but card-coins will be better than nothing. Exercise occasionally with 
the abstract numbers, letting one count twos and another fives. 

IV. Now return to the odd numbers, and explain that the omitted 
numbers in the first lesson are those now to be used. It may be well 
to write all the numbers from one to one hundred, and cross out the 
even ones. After this is understood, remove the numbers and let each 
make an effort to count the abstract odd numbers, the teacher marking 
the result. When an error occurs explain pleasantly, " That is an even 
niunber ; " or " You have skipped one ; the right answer is ." 

Now make the trial of counting money, starting with one penny and 
adding two each time, finally substituting two-cent pieces. Buttons or 
beans or little strips of card may be counted in the same manner. 

V. The child has at last learned the real art of adding two, and can 
put it to a practical use. You know that the knowledge, the power is 
there, and you may frame questions that shall still further draw out 
and build up. 

" How many are two and two ? " 

The child learned that long ago at his play. 

*' And two more t " 

The teacher is to lead him to see that any one step in the process is 
simply naming the next even number. 

How many are 28 and 2 ? How many are 38 and 2 ? 

The odd numbers may be dealt with in a similar manner. We must 
aim to make the work different from counting two, one at a time, lead- 
ing the child to think continually, ** It is the next even number," " It 
is the next odd number." 

VI. Let us provide a little game that shall embody this process of 
adding two, and something more. Prepare 18 little strips of card, and 
write on one, 2 and 2 ; on another, 3 and 2 ; and so on up to 19 and 
2, Take one of these little cards, and tell the class that you will write 
the answer on the back at their prompting. When all are ready, take 
one and say, "This answer is 13; what numbers are on the other 
side ? " Give the card to whichever answers promptly and correctly. 
Or, if the class is too large for this, prepare several sets, and let the 
first pupil answer "11 and 2," and receive the card. Then for the 
next, state the answer to a second card. If any one fails to speak 
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promptly, pass on to the next ; but be careful to keep the fact under- 
stood that the last number on each card must be 2. 

VII. Every teacher must have noticed that many children find little 
resting-places in their tasks, — oases in the desert. Such are what we 
will designate as double numbers. The child that misses all the rest 
of the sevens, is happy if it comes to her lot to answer '' seven and 
seven." Try it. Ask for these double numbers, while you write the 
results, not in regular order, but as they will be given if you know how 
to keep yourself and others out of ruts. If no one thinks so far, ask how 
many are 25 and 25, 50 and 50, 20 and 20. Perhaps these three 
couples will be enough to put with the necessary ones, ending with ten 
and ten. 

The dull child that needs a little help here should not be discouraged. 
Some little device may be adopted to help him so that he shall think. 
Put pennies in two rows, or make two rows of stars or crosses, and tes 
your ability to teach. Bright scholars learn without much teaching. 
Prepare little cards, as before, and put them with the others. We shall 
have greater variety ; but some one may say for 18, sixteen and two, 
when the card is marked 9 and 9. He should be told that his answer 
is correct, but that other numbers make 18, and they are on this card. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

VI. 

THE SENSES, 

Teacher, — I told you about the brain, which I called the engine. 
Everything in the body has to be connected in some way with the brain ; 
all knowledge of the outside world, all means of reaching outside things, 
of doing or learning, must come in different ways to it. What ways do 
you think of, Sallie, by which you can learn about this flower ? 

Sallie, — I can see it. 

Teddy, — I can smell it. 

Teacher. — How do you learn of the cricket, which we do not see, but 
which we know is near ? 

Prescott — I hear it chirp. 

Teacher. — And if I tell you to shut your eyes and open your mouth, 
and put this into it, what is it? 
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Amy, — It is a grape. I taste it. 

Teacher. — Once a little girl had the scarlet -fever, and it destroyed 
her sight, hearing, smell, and taste, and it seemed as if she could neve^ 
have any way of knowing or doing or enjoying anything. Her body 
seemed like a close-shut prison for her mind. But there was one way 
left open, and a good, wise man took that way, and through it taught 
her as much as many a person learns through every sense of a perfect 
body. She is highly educated now, and has lived a happy and useful 
life. What was that oneway left to her to find out about outside things P 

Teddy, — She could feel of things. 

Teacher, — Now name all these ways from the brain to the outside 
world. 

All, — To see, to hear, to smell, to taste, to touch. 

Teacher, — These are called the senses^ from a word meaning to feel^ 
because every act of the senses is a touch of the organ of sense upon 
what is brought to it. The eye is touched by waves of light, the ear by 
waves of sound, the nostril by perfume, the tongue by flavor, the skin 
by what is in contact with it. All these ipzxXsfeel, and the brain takes 
knowledge of what is felt. Name the organs of sense. 

All — The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the skin. 

Teacher, — The fingers have a very delicate and wise sense of touch, 
although the whole surface of the body can observe in the same way. 
In using these senses we ought to take pleasure, as it is intended that 
every healthy action of the body should give more or less pleasure ; but 
we must never take more enjoyment in the mere action of the senses 
than in the purpose for which they act. You should not eat for the 
mere pleasure of taste when you do not need food. You should never 
use an organ of sense until it is weary, or until you cannot at once stop 
using it when it has done your work. You must control your senses ; 
be their master, and not their slave. It is a sad thing when even a 
child cannot control his senses. He cannot be trusted to take care of 
himself A man who is the slave of his senses is a brute, bad and de- 
graded in character. The senses must always obey the reason and 
conscience. 

Ethel, — Where is your conscience ? 

Teacher, — That is a part of the soul. It tells us what we ought to do 
or ought not to do. If we obey it, it will be faithful, and grow more 
and more clear and decided ; if not, it becomes uncertain. It is the 
sense of the soul, as reason is the sense of the mind. The senses of all 
grow more delicate as we use them and do not abuse them. We must 
take good care of the organs of sense. * The eye, for example, is so 
delicate and easily hurt : what protection has it ? 

Esther, — ^The eyebrows hang over it, just like a porch. 
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Gertrude. — I have often thought the eyeb'ds are like fringed curtains 
to cover it. They open and close so quickly before you can think of it. 

Teacher. — You have a little fountain of salt water to wash it with. 
We will take the eye for another lesson. 



BOTANY FOR "LITTLE PEOPLE.'' 

BY MARION. 

IV. 

As the autumn advances our attention is naturally turned from the 
flowers to the ripened fruit. A complete study of fruits will be found a 
difficult one ; still, children may learn some of the characteristics and 
differences of various kinds, and be enabled to recognize them readily. 

In many cases fruits are confused with seeds. Show the distinction 
carefully. In the early study of the flowers, the pupils studied about 
the part called the ovary, containing the little ovules. They can easily 
be led to understand that the ovary when ripened forms the fruit, that 
the ovules which it contains become seeds, and that therefore seeds are 
found within the fruit. 

Let it be understood that some fruits open naturally to discharge the 
seeds, and others do not. Ask the children to bring you illustrations 
of each ; as in the first case, the pea, larkspur, and milkweed ; in the 
second, the apple, maple, and elm. 

Several lessons may be given in teaching the kinds of fruit. A 
simple division may be made into, — 
I. Dry fruits. 

11. Fleshy fruits. 

Let examples be given you by the children, before you take up the 
subject yourself. After the most common fruits have been divided by 
the scholars into these classes, you may add to their lists. Among the 
dry fruits you may speak of various forms : 

1. The pod, as in the pea. 

2. The winged fruits. 

These are so arranged that they may be easily carried about by the 
wind, and are of several kinds. 

a. Those having a wing, or key as it is often called, on the'end, as 
the white ash. 

b. The whole fruit wing-margined, as the birch and elm. 
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c. A pair of fruits, as in the maple, with a wing from the end of each. 
These are often called by children " knives and forks." 

3. The grains, — often mistaken for seeds. 

4. The nut, with its hard shell, and meat within. Call attention to 
the fact that the nut often has a whole or partial covering, as the cup 
of the acorn, the burr of the chestnut, and the leaf-like covering of the 
hazel nut. 

Coming now to the careful consideration of fleshy fruits^ you may 
speak of several varieties : 

1. The stone-fruit, as the cherry, plum, and peach. 

Do not allow the little ones to confuse the very small stone-fruits 
with berries, thinking the stone a seed. This is a mistake often made 
concerning the so-called huckleberry. 

2. Those with thin skins, as the apple, pear, and quince. 

3. The gourd-fruit, with hard or firm rind, but fleshy internally ; for 
example, the squash, melon, and cucumber. 

4. Those with leathery rind, as the orange, lemon, and lime. 

5. The berry. Examples : grape, currant, banana, and tomato. 
Having dwelt thus upon simple fruits, it would not be wise to 

attempt to explain to little children those fruits more complicated in 
their structure. It may be well, however, to correct a few mistaken 
ideas which most children will be found to have. Take, for example, a 
blackberry, and show them that it is not a single fruit, but is composed 
of many attached to a central part. The raspberry and the thimble-berry 
have the same structure, but the fruit easily separates from the central 
part in picking. 

It will be a surprise to many that the strawberry is not a real berry, 
but that the true fruit consists of small bodies, often called seeds, on 
the outside of what we consider the berry. 

Perhaps some of the children may not know that the cones of the fir 
and pine could correctly be called fruit. 

In all these lessons, it is to be understood that the real fruits should be 
brought before the school, and that every scholar may have constant 
practice in examining and observing, for himself, each diflierence of 
which the teacher may speak. Unless this can be done, the most care- 
fill teaching upon this subject will be almost useless, and will not be 
long retained in the memory. 

There is danger, in giving oral lessons, of yielding to the temptation to 
g^ve too many new ideas at one tmae, and of forgetting that constant 
repetitV>n is needed in order to fix ideas in the minds of children. If 
one has very young children, it may be well to select some of the most 
common firuits to be used as object-lessons. Let us take an apple : 

Teacher, — What have I here ? 
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Scholar, — An apple. 

Z— What color is it ? 

S, — It is red. 

71 — Who will tell me something else about the apple ? 

S, — It is round. 

S. — It is mellow. 

Cut the apple that the children may see the inside. 

71 — What do you see now ? 

S, — It is white inside. 

S, — I can see some seeds. 

71 — What color are the seeds ? 

S, — ^The seeds are black. 

7!— What does that show ? 

S. — ^It shows that the apple is ripe. 

7! — Are all apples like this ? 

S, — Some are green when they are ripe. 

S, — Some are yellow. 

«S.-^Many apples are smaller than this one. 

Continuing questions somewhat in this style, you may tell the children 
where apples were first found, when first brought to this country, and 
other items of information that will come to mind. 



WRITING- LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 

rv. 

How shall we teach writing to little folks ? Make writing the ex- 
pression of thought. How much interest would be taken in the read- 
ing-lesson, if for many weary months pupils should be compelled to 
enunciate letters, syllables, and words, disconnected from any thought 
and dhly serving the purpose of an elocutionary drill ? Is it not the 
ideas, the thought that flashes into the mind through the medium of 
the spoken sounds, — that give the real zest to the reading-lesson ? 
Why should writing be divested of all thought, and given to the child 
as a mere mechanical drill ? Is it not better to put the same factor of 
interest, — expression of thought, — ^into the writing-lesson, that is put 
into the reading-lesson 'i 

Let the child start with the simplest letter of the alphabet, and a 
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tomplete letter ; let him take next the letter most similar in form ; and 
then let him combine the two. These three simple steps can readily 
be taken up as a first lesson. As soon as the child has learned two 
letters that will form a word, such as " in," let him write the word ; 
very soon give him, for practice, two or more little words of similar 
build ; and as soon as possible, make each short series of words convey 
to the child some little childlike thought ; thus leading him very early, 
and almost imperceptibly, into phrases and sentences. While letters 
and words should be so arranged as to give the proper penmanship- 
drill, they should at the same time be so associated that the written 
signs, and the printed signs, and the spoken signs, shall all have the 
same meaning and value to the child. Never let him lose sight of -the 
idea that his writing is as much a language as his reading and his 
speaking ; and never let him work day after day, and month after 
month, making arbitrary marks and meaningless words, without know- 
ing what it is all about. This language-method of teaching has been 
found eminently successful in the reading, and will bring forth the 
same beneficial results in the writing. 

It is not desirable to give the child for his first writing-lessons, frag- 
ments of letters. This cutting to pieces of the written characters 
breaks up the image of the letter in the child's mind, and breaks up 
his wft/w^-movement, leading inevitably to a slow, drawing movement. 
For mstance : Two simple lines joined in an angle or in a turn, mean 
nothing to the child ; but three simple lines joined in a sharp angle 
and a short turn, with a dot, mean small /. It is really easier to make 
a whole letter, than to make any part of it without reference to the 
whole letter ; just as it is easier to speak a whole word than to pro- 
nounce its elementary sounds. When you write a letter, you have the 
image of the letter in your mind, and write the letter as a whole. Chil- 
dren must be taught to do the same from the ^rery start, and not to 
draw the letter laboriously, line by line. The child's first reaching out 
for the form will be very vague and imperfect, but it will be a step in 
the right direction, and a step that will not have to be unlearned. Re- 
member that the process is new to him ; his pen or pencil is a strange 
instrument ; he cannot control his fingers, and does not know how to 
move his arm. The teacher must, of course, explain all this in 'a sim- 
ple way, and illustrate it. Then, practice by the pupil, with constant 
assistance from the teacher, will gradually bring confidence and skill. 
Although the child's first attempts are imperfect, illegible, perhaps 
seeming failures, when he is able to make a legible letter or a legible 
word, so far he has learned to write. 

Analysis should be a secondary process, and should be used for pur- 
poses of criticism after the letter is written. But every time that the 
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pupil writes, let him aim for the whole letter, as a continuous effort, 
just as he does in speaking a word. 

Take, for instance, small 0, The idea of the letter is a small oval 
with an introductory curve leading up to it, finished with an introduc- 
tory curve leading up to the next letter. When the pupil writes the 
first line, he should aim for the top of an oval ; when he strikes the 
point where the oval should begin, he should write the oval as a single 
curve with continuous movement. When he has completed the letter, 
he should compare it with some standard model, and criticise it. He 
should then repeat his effort, bearing in mind the failures of his first 
attempt. By this method pupils will be taught to writey and not merely 
to draw letters. 



SKETCH OF A LESSON IN FORM. 



BY "shadow." 



Ifitroductory Note, 

Before commencing lessons in Form, the pupils are supposed to have 
had a course of talks with the teachers, in which they have been led to 
understand the senses. The signification of such words as objecty lengthy 
height, depthy breadthy and thickness. In connection they may be led to 
appreciate the use of the word dimensions. 

In the first lessons, as indeed through all the work, the teacher must 
guard against haste, ^ class of yoimg children, in a lesson lasting 
twenty- five or thirty minutes, will seldom learn more than three new 
terms y and any attempt to hurry them must result in their gaining words 
without the underlying ideas. They should be led to appreciate the 
necessity for a new word before it is given them. 

In order that the children may early acquire correct habits of expres- 
sion^ the teacher must have them pronounce distinctly, and must be 
very careful that they make full statements. Fragmentary answers or 
remarks indicate indistinct ideas, as well as disconnected thoughts. 

As a means of cultivating the judgment, as well as of holding the at- 
tention of all the children, frequent class decision is judicious. The 
teacher's confirmation of correct judgment should, of course immedi- 
ately follow a class decision, as no child should be permitted to remain 
uncertain whether he is right or wrong. 

The teacher must arrange the matter for development as clearly and 
concisely as possible, and before meeting her class must arrange a defi- 
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nite plan for each particular lesson \ taking care that this plan shall 
admit such modifications as circumstances may require. 

LESSON. 

Teacher, {Presenting a box to class,) — What have I ? 

Child. — ^You have a box. 

7! {Passing her hand over it, teeing care to touch every part,) — What 
am I doing to this box ? 

C, — ^You are touching the box. 

T, — How do you know that ? 

C, — I can see you touching it. 

T, — What sense are you using in order to see me doing this ? 

C— The sense of sight is used. 

T. — You may touch the box. [Child does so ; teacher taking care 
that he passes his hand over every part.] 

T, — Mary, you may tell me what John has done. 

C, — ^John has seen and touched the box. 

T, — How many senses has John used in examining this object 

C. — He has used two senses, sight and touch. 

T, — How many think that is true ? [Class decide by a show of hands. 
Teacher confirms, saying, " Yes, that is right."] 

T, — You may show me some other part of this box which we have 
not seen and touched. 

C, — Cannot. 

7:_Why ? 

C, — I can't get at it. 

T, — ^You may show me the part of this ball which you can see and 
loudi. [Child does so ; other children showing parts of slate, desk, etc., 
passing their hands carefiilly over the parts.] 

T, — Who can tell whether those objects have parts which you cannot 
see or touch ? 

C, — They have, but we can't get at them. [Class decide, and teacher 
confirms. 

T, — ^Who can tell me what that part of an object which we can see or 
touch is called ? 

[Child may say the outside, but the teacher corrects that by opening 
the box, and showing them that they can see or touch the inside of 
some objects ; then she gives the term surfctce, which the class repeat, 
the teacher taking care that they pronounce the word very distinctly.] 

T, — What is a surface ? 

C. — That part of an object which we can see or touch is called the 
surface, [Class repeat ; teacher writing statement on the board.] 

T, — Show me the surface of your slate, desk, ball, etc. [Child does 
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so, each time making statement, '^ This is the surface of the ball/' etc. 
Teacher drills them until she is certain the term is understood, then 
the class read from the board the written definition.] 

T, (Passing her hand over one side of the box.) — What am I doing now t 

C. — ^You are touching a part of the surface. [Class decide. Teacher 
confirms.] 

T. {Passing her hand over the «»//.)— What am I doing now ? 

C. — ^You are touching another part of the surface 

T, — How does the part which I first touched differ from the part I 
am now touching ? 

C. — ^The part you first touched goes one way, and the part you are 
now touching goes in another way. [Class decide. Teacher confirms^ 
saying, '' We call the way in which eaoh of the parts go, an inclination 
of the surface.] Now, how does this inclination of the surface compare 
with this (touching one side and one end) ? 

C. — This inclination is different from that [Class decide. Teacher 
confirms.] 

T. (Touching the bottom,) — How does either of these inclinations of 
the surface compare with this ? 

C. — They are both different from that inclination. [Class decide. 
Teacher confirms.] 

T, — Show me the different inclinations of the surface of this object. 
(Presenting different objects to children, and leading each child to 
make a full statement.) 

T, — Who can tell what the different inclinations of a surface make I 
(produce.) 

[Child will very likely give the word parts^ in answer, which the teacher 
corrects by leading him to see that any place she touches is a part of 
the whole surface. Then if the chiid cannot tell, she gives the term 
faces^ and a child repeats the full statement : ''The different inclinations 
of a surface produce (make)fa£es,^^ Class repeat ; teacher writes it on 
the board.] 

T. (Preseftting objects^ — Show me the faces of this object. [Child 
does so, stating, " This is a face." "This is a face,** etc.] 

T, (Presenting box,) — Notice.careflilly as I pass my hand along this 
face, and tell me what is true of its direction. 

C, — ^The direction of that face is (always) the same. [Class decide. 
Teacher confirms. Also have children find other faces having the 
same direction.] 

T, (Presenting cup or bottle,) — How does the direction of this face 
compare with the direction of the other ? 

C. — It is different. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T, — How docs it differ ? 
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C. — The direction of this face is not always the same. 

7! — Since the direction of this face is not always the same, what 
may you say it does ? 

C. — It changes its direction. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T. — Now look closely, and find just where this face changes its 
direction. 

[Child cannot find the place, and at length states that the direction 
changes " everywhere," or " all the time," when teacher asks for a class 
decision, which she confirms, using the word continually j instead of the 
expression ***all the time."] 

T. — Look round the room, and find faces whose directions are always 
the same, and also those which continually change their directions. 

[Children do so, each stating^ ** The direction of this face is always 
the same." " The direction of this face is continually changing."] 

T, — Who can tell me what a face whose direction is always the same 
is called ? 

C. — A face whose direction is always the same is called (teacher or 
child give term) a straight face. [Class repeat ; teacher writes it on 
the board.] 

T. — And what is a ^ace whose direction is continually changed called ? 

C, — A face whose direction is continually changed is called (teacher 
or child) a curved face. [Class recite ; teacher writes on the board.] 

T, {Passing her hand over the top of the box.) — ^What prevents this face 
from going farther outward in this direction ? 

C. — The side-face meets it, and stops it. [Class decide. Teacher 
confirms.] 

T. — And what prevents it from going out in this, and this direction 
(toward ends). 

C. — The end face meets it and stops it. 

T. — How many faces meet here ? 

C, — Two faces meet. 

r.— And here ? 

C — Two faces meet. 

T, — Show me other places where two faces meet. [Child does so, 
showing several, and making fiiU statements.] 

T. — Who can tell me what the meeting of two faces forms (makes) ? 

C, — The meeting of two faces forms (makes) (teacher or scholar) an 
edge. [Class repeat ; teacher writes statement on the board.] 

T. — Of how many kinds of faces have you learned ? 

C. — Of two kinds, — straight faces and curved faces, 

T. — Since the meeting of two faces forms an edge, what kind of an 
«dge do you think the meeting of two straight faces form ? 

C. — The meeting of two straight faces forms a straight edge, and the 
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meeting of two curved faces forms a curved edge. [Class decide. 
Teacher confirms.] 

Teacher may drill the class in what they have learned by having them 
show her surfaces, faces {straight ^xA curved), and edges of different 
kinds, and by having them read the statements written on the board. 
Then she may erase statements, and have the children review objects 
and give definitions without descriptions. If they are sufficiently ad- 
vanced they may write the definitions, which they have learned, in their 
note-books. 
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n. 

IX. Coast'Line, 

Let the children in imagination take a walk to the place where the 
land and water meet, and tell what name they will give to the land close 
to the sea or bordering on it. 

They will readily give the word seashore. 

Let them describe it, and tell what they would find upon it. 

Give them the words, coast and cocut-Xxn^. 

Show the coast in pictures, and let them find it upon the globe, and 
lead them to talk about it. 

Draw their attention to the indentations and irregularities of the 
coast-line, and draw on the board simple curves and broken, irregular 
lines. 

Give the words regular and irregular, and let the children determine 
(on the globe) which are regular and which are irregular. 

Let them trace the coast-line with the pointer, in every case coming 
back to the point from which they started, in order to teach them to be 
particular and careful, when they really use the globe and map. 

X. Peninsula^ Cape, and Isthmus, 

Let the children point out the bodies of land with irregular coast-line. 

Let them point to the curves the land makes in the water, or to the 
points of land that extend into the water, and tell them we give these 
points of land different names to distinguish them from the main-land 
and for convenience in talking about them. 

Let them point to the large bodies of land extending into the water, 
and let them describe these. 
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They will easily form the definition, and then tell them the name and 
Its meaning, — {almost an island). 

A peninsula is a body of land extending into the sea and nearly sur- 
rounded by water. 

Let them point to the strip of land connecting the peninsula and the 
other body of land, and describe it. 

Give them the word isthmus^ and tell them it means a neck, and then 
give the definition : 

An isthmus is a narrow neck of land, joining two other bodies of 
land. 

Ask them to point to bodies of land extending into the sea, smaller 
than peninsulas. 

After they have pointed to several capes, let them give the defini- 
tion : A cape is a portion of land extending into the sea. ' 

Have them point to capes and peninsulas until they make no mistakes. 

XL Sea, Gulf, Bay, and Strait, 

Let them point out the bodies of land with irregular coast. 

Let them point to the curves or indentations the water makes in the 
land, and tell them we have names for these curves, to distinguish them 
from the main part of the ocean, and that these three names mean the 
same thing to us ; that they are interchangable ; that a sea could have 
been called a gulf or a bay just as well. 

Let them point out seas, gulfs, and bays on the globe (changing from 
one name to another), and from what they know form their definition : 
A sea, gulf, or bay is a part of the ocean extending into the land. 

Let them compare a cape with a gulf or bay, and see how they are 
alike, and in what respect they differ. 

It is good practice to let them draw the various forms on the board. 

Lead them to tell again that the water is close to the land, or borders 
upon it. 

Let them see that the seas, gulfs, and bays are close to the land, or 
border upon it. 

Ask what name might be given to a sea that borders on the land, and 
you will invariably get the answer,* ^^n^Jrr-sea. 

Then show them inland seas, and tell them these bodies of water are 
also called seas, but because they are not on the coast we do not call 
them bordei^-seas but give them another name from their position. 

Let them describe them. 

At first the children will say they are surrounded by land ; but tell 
them to look again, and some one will find they are not entirely sur- 
rounded, but connected with another body of water. 

Give the name viland, and let them give their definition of inland 
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sea : A body of water nearly surrounded by land. Compare border 
seas and peninsulas. 

It would be well to give also the term Mediterranean^ and its def- 
inition. 

Lead them again to notice how the inland seas are connected with 
other bodies of water, and let them describe the body of water that 
connects them. 

Tell them it is called a strait^ and let them give the definition : A 
strait is a narrow passage of water joining two other bodies of water. 
Compare strait and isthmus. 

Let them point to border seas, inland seas, straits, gulfs, etc., until 
they make no mistake. 

If they can point to the different bodies of water understandingly, 
they can always make up the definition. 

It is always best to show pictures first The children are always 
ready to bring books and pictures fi'om papers, and from these you can 
select what you want. 

Always write the definitions on the board, and if the children have 
blank-books, it is a good exercise in writing to let them copy these defi- 
nitions into their books. Another good exercise is made by giving the 
words in the definitions as a spelling-lesson. 

XII. Land Surface, 

Pour water in a basin, and let the children see that it does not heap 
up on either side, but spreads itself evenly over, and the top or surface 
is level. Pour water into different-shaped vessels, and let them see 
that the surface is always level. Throw sand on the fioor, and have 
them notice how it falls in a heap ; throw water on the fioor, and let 
them see how it spreads 

Lead them to notice that all the parts of the ocean are connected, 
and as water is always level, never heaped up, that the water of the 
ocean must be level, — no higher in one place than in another. 

Let the children decide, from their knowledge of water, which would 
be the higher, land or water. 

Let them tell what would happen if the water were higher than the 
land. 

The water is always lower than the land, and always level ^ and the 
sea-level, as we call it, is what we measure the height of places from. 
We say a place is so many feet above the level of the sea. 

Highlands and lowlands. 

Let the children describe some walks they have taken, and tell what 
they saw as they went along. 

Then tell them you will take an imaginary walk with them, and see 
if they notice anything new on the way. 
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Walk with them down some street with which they are famih'ar, and 
ask them if they have any difficulty in walking, and why not. They will 
say the ground is even or level, and so they walk very easily. 

Then pretend to turn aside, and walk where it is not level ; where 
the horses draw their loads with more and more trouble, and they find 
they haven't enough breath to feel comfortable, and are obliged to 
stop and rest often. They will say it is a hill. Rest with them at the 
top of the hill, and tell them to look down at the foot of the hill and 
tell what they can see. Give the name summit for the top, and base for 
the foot of the hill. 

Let them give definition : A hill is a portion of the land thai rises 
higher than the surrounding country. 

Then tell them there is another body of land rising much higher than 
the hill we are on, that we are too tired to climb now, and ask them 
what name we shall give to it. 

Then get the definition : A mountain is a portion of the land rising 
higher than a hill. 

Let them compare hills and mountains with the level land over which 
they traveled, and give the names Highlands and Lowlands. 

Then they are ready to tell that the surface of the ocean is level; 
that the land-surface is divided into Highlands and Lowlands, and that 
the Highlands are called Mountains and Hills. 
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Little by little the time goes by, — 

Short if you sing through it, long if 
you sigh. 

Little by little, — an hour, a day, 

Gone with the years that have van- 
ished away ; 

Little by little the race is run, 

Trouble and waiting and toil are done ! 

Little by little the skies grow clear ; 

Little by little the sun comes near ; 

Little by little the days smile out 

Gladder and brighter on pain and 
doubt ; 

Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 



Little by litde the world grows strong,. 

Fighting the battle of Right and 
Wrong : 

Little by little the Wrong gives way, — 

Little by little the Right has sway. 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 

Little by little the good in men 

Blossoms to beauty, for human ken; 

Little by little the angels see 

Prophecies better of good to be ; 

Little by little the God of all 

Lifts the world nearer the pleading 
call. -^Ex 
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James Abram Garfield is dead. Let every primary teacher in the land im- 
prove the opportunity which this sad event affords to impress upon the boys 
and girls the great lessons which this mysterious providence furnishes. The 
whole civilized world is moved with a sorrow profound and universal, by the 
departure of this great man. The lives of Washington and Lincoln each 
teach lessons of the highest value to all the young of the republic, and they 
should be presented to the children as a part of the history of the country. 
No modem event has kindled in the hearts of Americans a feeling of sym- 
pathy like that felt for the aged mother, the devoted wife, and the beloved 
children of the lamented Garfield. Both Lincoln and Garfield were peculiarly 
the offspring of the common people, and their violent deaths at the hands of 
assassins make a dark page in the history of our national life. These trage- 
dies show the necessity of Jiaving the dangers that attend the careers of those 
who yield to vicious indulgence, plainly pointed out to the young. The as- 
sassin and murderer were once little children, who, had they been taught the 
principles of right and wrong, would probably not have shocked the world 
by the commission of crimes more unjustifiable than any recorded in 
history. As the story of Garfield's life, services, and death are told to the 
children, let his heroic conduct during the eleven weeks of intense pain and 
suffering, after he was wounded by Guiteau, be presented so as to impress 
them with the supreme value of a noble character. How grandly the strong 
man wrestled with death ! Patient and submissive, he bore his slow martyr- 
dom without murmur or complaint. No recorded word comes to us from 
bis lips, even of cevenge or hatred for his murderer. As time passes, his 
character will be idealized as no other president of the republic has been, 
save Lincoln and Washington. May his death cause to spring up in the 
hearts of all a desire to honor virtue and nobility of individual character, and 
produce a hatred and horror of the vicious acts and tendencies which make 
such crimes, in a nation like ours, possible. Let us cherish the memory of a 
man of such nobility with tenderness, and teach the children of the land the 
grand lessons of his useful life. 

*' We live in deeds, not years ; in thought, not breath ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best" 
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We rejoice that the time has come in the history of education in this cbun- 
try when the importance of correct methods of elementary teaching is gener- 
ally recognized. Many of the primary teachers occupy positions second to 
none in the ranks of educators in the other departments of educational work. 
They deserve this honor, not only on account of their professional training, 
intelligent zeal and genuine enthusiasm in their work, but because of the 
supreme importance of making theyfrj/ steps in the training of the young, the 
true foundation for subsequent development and culture. We regret that 
thousands of those doing service in the primary schools have never enjoyed 
special preparation for their duties,i^uch as normal and training-schools are 
designed to furnish them. Many of this class are accomplishing excellent 
results, owing to their general education, supplemented by natural adaptation 
for this grade of teaching. The great need, however, is of a more thorough 
knowledge of the principles and methods essential to the highest type of in- 
struction. 

How can this preparation be gained by those who have not had the oppor- 
tunities to which we have made reference ? We answer, by the careful read- 
ing and study of the best books relating to the principles and methods of 
teaching. In response to many requests from teachers of primary schools, 
in all sections' of the country, we present the following partial list of books 
suited to the wants of those who desire to-be benefited by the ripe experience 
of those who have made these subjects a profound study. We are aware that the 
list is very incomplete, but our limited space forbids that we should extend it 
further the present month. We trust that the primary teachers will examine 
this list of books, and secure for their private libraries of reference such as 
will aid them in making their teaching most effective in the several depart- 
ments. 
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METHODS. 

Methods of Teaching. John Swett. New York : Harper & Bros. 

Object-Teaching and Methods for Primary Schools. Henry Barnard. 
Boston : T. W. Bicknell. 

Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. Henry Barnard. Boston : T. W. Bicknell. 

Lectures on Teaching. J. G. Fitch, M.A. New York : Macmillan & Co. 

Graduating System for Country Schools. Alex. L. Wade. Boston : New- 
Eng. Pub. Co. 

Graded Course of Instruction : with Practical Directions to Teachers. 
Wm. S. Wells. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A Manual of Home and School Training. Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Boston : 
New-Eng. Pub. Co. 

Primary Teacher, W. E. Sheldon, Editor, Four bound volumes. De- 
voted exclusively to Methods of Primary Instruction. Price, $1.25 each. 
Boston : New-Eng. Pub. Co. 

Mistakes in Teaching. Hughes. Toronto, Can. : W. J. Gage. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. David P. Page. $1.50. 

Normal Methods of Teaching. Brooks. $1.75- 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. Johonuot. $1.25. 
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Reminiscences of Froebel. Ii.oo. 

The Principles and Practice of Early Education. Currier. I2.00. 

In the School- room. Hart. $1.25. 

Gentle Measures in Training the Young. Abbott. 

Education. Herbert Spencer. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Methods of Instruction. J . P. Wickersham. Phila. : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

School Economy ; On the Preparation, Organization, Employments, and 
Authorities of Schools. J. P. Wickersham. Phila. : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Manual of Information, and Suggestions for Object- Lessons in a Course of 
Elementary Instruction. Marcius Willson. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

Manual of Elementary Instruction. Containing a Graduated Course of 
Object - Lessons. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego Normal School. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Lessons on Objects. Graduated Series. Designed for Children between 
the ages of 6 ancl 14 years. Containing Information on Common Objects. 
E. A. Sheldon, Oswego Normal School. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth Century : Object-Lessons, Classifica- 
tions of the Child's Conceptions. A full Guide for the Natural Development 
of the Mental Powers of Childhood. A rare book for use in the Primary 
School. Translated from the German. New York : Daniel Slote & Co. 

The Teacher's Manual ; for Teachers of the Primary Schools. Z. Rich- 
ards. A.M. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Object-Lessons: Things Taught; Systematic Instruction in Composition 
and Object-Lessons. M. E. Lillenthal and Robert Allyn. Cincinnati : Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Class Teaching. Manual for Teachers ; No. 5. Phila. : Eldredge & 
Brother. 

On the Use of Words. No. 3 of Teacher's Manuals. Phila. : Eldredge & 
Brother. 

Attention : How to Secure and Retain. James L. Hughes. Toronto, Can. : 
W. J. Gage & Co. 

Moral Lessons : How to Teach Moral Obligations. M. F. Cowdery. 
Phila.: Cowperthwait & Co. 

Good Behavior : Precepts to be Taught. Brattleboro, Vt. : Cheney & 
Clapp. 

Mistakes in Teaching. James L. Hughes. Toronto, Can. : Gage & Co. 

Chautauqua Text-Books. 30 numbers ; 10 cents each. New York : Phil- 
lips & Hunt 

Cultivation of the Senses : Manual for the Teacher. Phila. : Eldredge & 
Brother . 

Teachers' Assistant Charles Northend, N. Y. : A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

On Primary Instruction. Simon Laurie. London : Wm. Stewart & Co. 

Science and Art of Education. Joseph Payne. New York : E Steiger 
& Co. 

Pronunciation : Practical Phonics. E. V. de Graff, A. M. Syracuse : C. 
W. Bardeen & Co. 

Early and Infant School Education. Jas. Currie. London: Thos. Lourie. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 

Elementary Lessons in English. Part First : " How to Speak and Write 
Correctly. Teachers' Edition. Mrs. N. L. Knox (Heath). Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. This book contains the Teachers' Guide to Oral Lessons in 
Language. It should be studied by every primary teacher. 

A Series of Questions in English and American Literature for Class Drill. 
By Mary F. Hendrick. Syracuse, N. Y. : Bardeen & Co. 

Words and Numbers. A Lesson-book for Primary Schools. Henry E. 
Sawyer. Boston : Thompson, Brown & Co. 

Pictures for Language Lessons; with Suggestions for the Use of Illustra- 
tions. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 
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Stickney's Child's Book of Language. Especially adapted for Primary 
Work. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Ballard's Word- Writer. Combines Spelling, Writing, and Grammar in 
one book ; lo cents. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Lessons in English. J. M. B. Sill, A.M. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Thought and Expression. Exercises in Written Language. S. S. Greene, 
LL.D. Phila. : Cowperlhwaite & Co. 

Swinton's School Manual of English Composition. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 

After Kindergarten, What ? A Primer of Reading and Writing for Primary 
Schools. E. P. Peabody and Mary Mann. New York : E. Steiger & Co. 

Monroe's Reading Charts. Phila. : Cowperthwaite & Co. 

Sheldon's Reading Charts. E.A.Sheldon. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Appleton's Reading Charts. Mrs. R. J. Rickoff. 

School Word-book. New York : Daniel Slote & Co. 

Object-Lessons. A series of Conversational Lessons for the Cultivation of 
the Senses of Sieht and Hearing in pupils between five and ten years of age. 
By A. S. Welch, formerly principal of Michigan State Normal School. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Easy Lessons in Language. S. W. Clarke. Avoids the discouraging 
drudgery of memorizing; teaches correct and natural aspect by lively oral 
training. Price, postpaid, 30 cents. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

National Composition-book. New York : Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

The Dictionary of Education and Instruction, A Reference Book and 
Manual on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. Henry Kiddle and A. J. 
Schem. New York : E. Steiger & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Barnard's American Journal of Education, in 30 vols. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

First and Second Books. Francis W. Parker and Louis H. Marvel. Bos- 
ton : R. S. Davis & Co. 

Swinton's Supplementary Readers: i. Easy Steps for Little Feet. 2. 
Golden Book of Choice Reading. 3. Book of Tales. 4. Reading in Nature's 
Book. New York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Poetrv for Children. Samuel Eliot. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 75c. 

Longfellow Leaflets. Josephine Hodgdon. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, 50 cents. 

A Primer of American Literature. Richardson. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

KINDERGARTEN HELPS. 

Bradley's Froebel Gifts and Material. Pricked Sewing-cards, Parquetry 
Papers, Marginal Netted Paper for Drawing, Marginal Ruled Slates, Pin- 
sticking Cushions, Ruled Cutting-papers, Mrs. Hailman's Second-Gift Beads. 
Springfield, Mass. : Milton Bradley & Co. 

Kindergarten Manuals. Presenting the Complete System of Gifts. Mme. 
Kraus-Boelte. New York : E. Steiger & Co. 

National Kindergarten Songs and Plays. Mrs. Louise Pollock. Boston : 
Henry A. Young & Co. 

The Kindergarten Drawing-Cards offer pleasing, simple combinations to 
attract the child, while cultivating his attention, judgment, imagination, and 
hand-movements. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

First Lessons in Natural History and Language. Teacher's Edition. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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Easy Lessons in Populer Science. Containing Conversational, Catechet- 
ical. Blackboard, and Object Plans ; with maps, illustrations, and lessons in 
drawing, spelling, and composition. James Monteith. New York : A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

The First Book of Botany. Designed to cultivate the observing powers of 
children. Eliza A. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

GUIDES FOR SCIENCE -TEACHING. 

No. I., about Pebbles. By Alpheus Hyatt. Mailing price, 15 cents. 

No. 1 1., Concerning a Few Common Plants. By George Goodale. Mailing 

price, 25 cents. 
No. III., Commercial, and other Sponges. By Prof. Alpheus Hyatt Illus- 
trated by 7 plates. 
No. IV., A First Lesson m Natural History. By Mrs. Elizabeth Agassiz. 

Illustrated by woodcuts and 4 plates. Mailing price, 35 cents. 
No. v., Common Hydroids, Corals, and Echinoderms. By Alpheus Hyatt. 

Illustrated. Mailing price, 30 cents. 
No. VI., Mollusca: Oyster, Clam, and other common Mollusks. By Alpheus 

Hyatt. Illustrated witfi 17 plates, containing 53 figures. Mailing price, 

35 cents. 

The above book sand natural specimens to illustrate Nos. I., III., IV., V., 
and VI. can be furnished at reasonable prices by Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 

Wheeler's Natural History Primer, and Natural History Charts. Chicago: 
S. J. Wheeler. 

Easy Experiments in Physical Science for Oral Instruction. LeRoy C. 
Cooley, Ph.D. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

First Lessons in Physics. C. L. Hotze. St. Louis : G. I. Jones & Co. 

First Lessons iii Physiology. C. L. Hotze. St. Louis : G. I. Jones & Co. 

Houston's Outlines in Natural Philosophy. Phila. : Claxton & Co. 

ARITHMETIC HELPS. • 

The Metric System. D. Beach and E. A. Gibbens. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

** Putting Together," ** Taking Apart." A Teacher's Manual in Arithme- 
tic for Primary Grades. G^ C. Fisher. Boston ; New-Eng. Pub. Co. 

First Lessons in Numbers. By W. G. Peck. An introduction to arith- 
metic, leading by simple progressive steps from pictorial demonstration to 
the abstract relations of numbers. 20 cents. N. Y. : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Elementary Arithmetic. Teacher's edition. Malcolm MacVicar. New 
York : Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. 

Felter's Elements of Arithmetic. Oral and Written Problems, and Drill- 
card Exercises. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Greenleaf's Brief Course,— Oral and Written. Boston : R. S. Davis & Co. 

Olney's First Lessons in Arithmetic. E. Olney. New York : Sheldon 
& Co. 

The Little Folks' Alphabet of Number. Annie R. Badlam. Boston : 
Theo. H. Badlam. 

Mrs. Putnam's Object Aids in Teaching Numbers. Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. : Mrs. B. W. Putnam. 

Adjustable Addition Table. Pocket edition. F. B. Ginn. Boston : Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 

Arithmetical Frame. New York : John Gould. 

MUSIC. 

Teachers' Manual for use of Music Charts. L. W. Mason and H. E. Holt. 
Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 
Elementary Music Reader. B. Jepson. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 
First Years in Song Land. By G. F. Root. Cincinnati : John Church. 
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Mnsical Guide. W. S. Tilden. Boston : Thompson, Brown & Co. 

The National Musical Course. By Eichberg, L. W. Mason, Sharland, and 
H. £. Holt, supervisors of Music in Boston Public Schools. 

Primary, or First Music Reader. Luther W. Mason. Intended for chil- 
dren from five to eight years of age. Price, 25 cents. Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Second Music Reader. Luther W. Mason Designed for Pupils eight 
years and upward. Price, 35 cents. Ginn, Heath & Co. 
^National Musical Charts. L.W.Mason. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
These charts are 25 x 36 inches in size ; each series, comprising forty charts, 
being firmly bound with a wood back, and mounted on a frame and easel. 
Introduction price of each series, $8.00 ; easel, $1.25. 

Practical Music Reader. William Locke Smith. Cincinnati : Jones 
Brothers & Co. 

HISTORY. 

Scott's Manual of U. S. History for Young Pupils. New York : Collins 
& Brother. 

Common School Law. Syracuse, N. Y. : C. W. Bardeen. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Free Gymnastics. S. W. Mason. New York : Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 
Manual of Free Gymnastics and Dumb-bell Exercises. James H. Smart 
Cincinnati : Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

PERIODICAL SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Baby Land; Monthly. Young Folks^ Reader; Monthly. Wide Awake; 
Monthly. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Nursery; Monthly. Boston: Nursery Publishing Co. 
Our Little Ones, Boston : Russell Publishing Co. 
St* Nicholas; Monthly. New York : The Century Co. 

(To be contlnned.) 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOW I COMMENCED TO TEACH SINGING IN MY SCHOOL. 

Editon of Primary Teacher : — " We shall want you to teach the elements 
of singing at sight, in your school," said the chairman of the committee 
when about to employ me. 

I answered with great confidence ; for if there was one thing that I prided 
myself in, it was my music. Had I not taken fifteen quarters on the piano, 
besides lessons in vocal culture ? I was quite a wonder among my friends 
for the readiness with which I performed new music at sight, as well as for 
the character of the compositions I had been able to render before the public. 
I felt particularly competent to do that part of my work. 

On commencing school, several days were devoted to getting things gener- 
ally in running order, — arranging classes, and other matters of like nature, be- 
fore the subject of singing received attention. We attempted at first a few 
simple songs. There was no instrument of any sort in the building, so I was 
thrown entirely upon the resources of my voice. My pupils ranged from six 
to twelve years of age ; a few of them followed me in the songs tolerably, 
some lacked confidence and did not sing at all, others were confident, but 
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discordant. " All this will be remedied when the regular music-lessons are 
given/' I said to myself ; " and I am also to teach them so that when a tune is 
written on the blackboard they can sing it by looking at the characters." 

But just how was I to come at this business ? I was going on, making a 
show of having singing in school, but it was mostly by singing the songs so 
loud myself as to cover up their bad work. I found that their combined lung- 
power was becoming too much for me ; I retired from the contest each day 
with a sore throat, and yet no progress was apparent. As for singing by note, 
nothing whatever had been done, because I could hit upon no sensible way 
to set about it. 

I reflected. Here were forty little people, each in possession of the most 
perfect of all musical instruments, and I, it seemed, had not wit enough after 
all, to teach them to play it. For I saw, plainly enough, that pulling 
them along by main force was not teaching. *' If this curious voice-instru- 
ment were anything like my piano, or tike my brother's flute or guitar, I could 
teach the letters and then have, the corresponding sounds used in definite 
order. But it has no keys, finger-holes, frets, or fixed points whatever. 
When / sing, I see piano-keys in my mind, and think how they would sound ; 
but that is something these children know nothing about, and it is no sort of 
use to talk piano to them. What am I to do ? " I puzzled over the problem 

for some time. 

There was an old closet in the school-house containing some dusty relics of 

a philosophical apparatus. Looking among these one day, I discovered a 

*' monochord,'' — a single string stretch e*d upon a wooden frame, with a support 

under it, arranged to slide easily the entire length. By plucking the string 

with one hand and sliding the support or " bridge '' with the other, tones of 

difiFerent pitch were produced ; and I found that with sufficient adroitness in 

managing the bridge I could play a tune. As there were no marks whatever 

on the instrument, I could be guided in my attempts to find the right tones 

only by what sounded right. I also found that it mattered not where the 

bridge stood when I commenced to play ; if I moved in a certain proportionate 

way I had the tune. 
A new idea flashed upon me ; my problem was solved ! Playing upon this 

monochord was something very like what I wanted my children to do with 
their voices. In order to sing a tune correctly, as far as pitch is concerned 
(and that is what troubles learners mostX one must know what will sound 
right, as to the rise and fall of the tones; then assume a pitch for the starting- 
point, and move the vocal organ in a certain proportionate way, being guided 
constantly therein by the ear. 

It now occurred to me that the chief reason why some of my pupils did not 
sing at all, and others sang so incorrectly, was that they had no clear notion 
of what sounded right. I therefore sang one of our little songs entirely through 
to them, in order that they might hear it correctly. But I found that the en- 
tire song was too much ; they lost their ideas before they came to the end. 
I then tried one line in the same way ; this was better imitated, yet I found a 
good many who did not even start right on the first word. This nearly dis- 
couraged me ; but on thinking over the matter at night, I resolved that I 
would have one sound right the next day, if we got no further. The song I 
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had been experimenting with was the old school-tune, " Haste thee, winter." 
In the morning, as soon as other duties permitted, I proceeded to carry my 
purpose into effect. Without telling the children what I was trying to do, I 
simply recalled to mind the starting-sound of the song, and sung it to a pro- 
longed la, I then asked them to make such a sound as I did. To my grati- 
fication nearly all succeeded. Under pretext of observing how long it con- 
tinued, the form of the mouth in singing it, etc., it was several times repeated; 
and at last I had the pleasure of hearing one musical sound from my school. 
Having obtained this, it was easy, by a similar process, to get the higher 
sound at the word " winter f then to connect the two sounds learned, and 
afterward to sing each sound twice. Having done this, we had managed to 
get the right sounds for the first three words of the song, and there we 
stopped for that day. (I have since been told that the interval of the fifth in 
the beginning of this song is the very best for such an exercise.) On subse- 
quent days we continued learning the song, tone by tone, the pupils growing 
gradually into a correct idea of how it ought to sound. When this tune was 
finished, we treated other familiar songs in the same way, but with less and 
less labor as the children's wits were sharpened by exercise. I found during 
this practice that very few, if any, lacked the vocal ability to sing correctly 
when once a distinct idea of the sounds was obtained. 

How I found a way of laying the foundation for singing at sight, I must tell 
at some future time. Teacher. 
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"WHAT WE OWE TO AN- 

IMALS." 
[To be re«d to papils by Prinuiry Teachers.] 

Those who have read the story of 
Robinson Crusoe, the sailor who was 
shipwrecked on an island not inhab- 
ited by white men, will remember how 
he soon made companions of the va- 
rious animals he found there, and 
with their aid sustained life until he 
was rescued. If one of us should be 
shipwrecked on a desert-island where 
no animal lived, — no horse to draw us, 
no ox to toil for us, no cow or goat to 
give us milk, no sheep to give us 
wool, no hens to give us eggs, no dog to 
be our companion and guard us in the 

* Ky Geo. T. Anobll, Eeq., President of the 
Massac ba«ett8 fc^ociety for the Freyeutiou of 
Crneity to Animals. I 



night, no cat to lie on the hearth, no 
birds to sing their songs, no living 
creature to keep us company, no 
sound of living thing by day or night, 
only solitude and silence everywhere ; 
with nothing to eat but such roots as 
we could dig from the earth, and noth- 
ing to wear but such bark as we could 
pluck from the trees, we should then 
know how much we owe to these crea- 
tures, which God has mercifully pro- 
vided for our use. And ever after- 
wards, if we escaped from such a life, 
how grateful we should be to God for 
giving them, and how grateful to them 
for the services they render us. 

It has been said by those who have 
studied, that if oniy the birds were all 
destroyed, we could not live on the 
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earth, for the insects which birds eat 
would destroy all the vegetation, and 
all human and animal life would perish. 

BENEFIT OF ANIMALS. 

Let us consider what we owe to an- 
imals. Some of them, such as cows, 
sheep, and goats, supply us with both 
food sind clothing. 

The ox toils for us, and also sup- 
plies us with food and clothing. 

Horses, mules, and donkeys toil for 
OS through life, up to old age. All 
these animals get in return for their 
service only their simple food and 
water, with shelter from the weather, 
sometimes very poor, cold in winter 
and hot in summer. 

The dog is the companion and faith- 
ful friend of his master ; whether the 
master be rich or poor he never de- 
serts him, follows him as cheerfully to 
a hovel as to a palace, and asks in re- 
turn only words of kindness, and the 
leavings of his master's table. 

The cat keeps our homes free from 
piice, and makes them more cheerful. 

Hosts of animals there are that 
make the world more pleasant, and 
our lives happier. They add a charm 
to the meadows by their bleating and 
browsing, and peaceful existence. 
They make the woods pleasant with 
their sweet songs and fair plumage. 
They peep with bright eyes from tree, 
and bank, and bush. They cover and 
fill the streams, and ponds, and lakes, 
and ocean, with their brilliant forms 
and abundant life. Since they do so 
much for us, we should do all we can 
to make their lives comfortable and 
happy, and always give them proper 



food, and shelter, and care, and kind 
words, and kind treatment. 

A FABLE. 

In an Eastern fable it is told that 
Amurath, sultan or emperor of the 
East, once in a sudden fit of anger 
cruelly struck a dog that was playing 
about his feet. At once a peal of 
thunder was heard in the palace and 
the Spirit Syndarac stood before him. 

" Amurath," said he, ** thou hast 
struck thy innocent brother, who, like 
thee, has received from the Almighty 
capacity of pleasure and pain. If 
thou art justified in giving pain to 
him, I, Syndarac, shall be justified in 
giving pain to thee.*' 

From this fable let us learn that if 
we cruelly cause weaker creatures to 
suffer, God, who made them, may 
cause us to suffer in return. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 

[Othen to be added by tencher.] 

If we were shipwrecked on a desert 
island where there was no bird, nor 
any living animal, what should we be 
compelled to eat, and what could we 
find to wear ? 

If all the birds on the earth were 
destroyed, what is it said would hap- 
pen, and why ? 

What benefits do we receive from 
cows, sheep, goats, oxen, and horses ; 
and what do they get in return ? 

What does the dog do for us, and 
what does he ask in return ? 

What does the cat do for us ? 

How do hosts of other animals make 
our lives happier ? 

What ought we to^o for them ? 

What can you tell about the East- 
ern fable of Amurath, sultan of the 
East ? 

What may we learn from that fable ? 



To SoBHORiBBBfl.— The date with your addreM Indicates the time to which yonr rabecrlptlon 
Is paid. The Primary Teaoiier Is sent antil ordered to be discoDtinaed, and an order for 
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remit by P. O Order, or by regiittere4l letter. All comuiuniuHtlons slioald be addressed to Pri- 
MABY TBAOHKR, 16 Hawley street, Boston. RnlMcriliers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals ami letters shoald always state the P.O. 
■ddrew, town, county, and State of the sabscrilier to which the Pbimajiy Tbaoubb is mailed. 
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Remember not, nor dwell upon 
The words that cut like steel ; 

Perhaps he who the weapon threw, 
The same could never feel. 

Remember not injustice done 

By one you thought your friend ; 

Forget the wrong, with laOgh and 
song, 
The doleful thinking end. 

Remember not ingratitude. 

And hopes all overthrown ; 

Nor think of those whose life has 
froze 
The current of your own. 

Remember not vexation's troop. 
That marshall at your front ; 

Cut o£E supplies, and warfare dies 
For want of nourishment. 

Remember not your sorrows past, 

Live in the present, well, 
Let future years suggest no fears, 

And on your blessiogs dwell. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Wyman. 



ANNIE'S TADPOLES. 
A Story for the Primary Scholars, 

BY MARGARET M. STONE. 

Annie lived in a pleasant home in 
the country, within sight of a beautiful 
river, and the great blue ocean. 
From the windows of the house she 
could see across the salt meadows 
over to the lighthouse, out of which 
the light smiled to her every night ; 
and nearer home were the garden and 
fields, where the horses, and cows, 
and hens, and peacocks lived. On 
the other side of the road was a pretty 
little pond, where the ducks paddled, 
and the frogs croaked. Annie loved 



the horses, and the chickens, and the 
parrots, and the ducks^ and even the 
little tadpoles in the pond. 

Every day Annie went to school, 

and the school was so far away that 
George, the black horse, had to take 
her there every morning. One day 
she thought she would carry some of 
the tadpoles to her teacher. So she 
went down to the pond, and found five 
little ones, which she put into a glass 
preserve-jar, with plenty of water, and 
took them to school with her. The 
teacher was quite pleased with them, 
and put them on the window where 
the children could see them every day. 
Then she wrote these little verses 
about them, which she called by a 
very hard name. Perhaps your teach- 
er will tell you what it means : 

BATRACHIAN AMPHIBIA. 

Five little tadpoles 

In a pleasant home, 
All among the mud and water 

How they loved to roam I 

Five happy tadpoles 

Playing in the sun ; 
Or, if the rain came. 

Waiting till 'twas done. 

Five little tadpoles 

Once took a ride, — 
Five little polliwogs. 

Swimming side by side. 

Five little tadpoles, 

In the merry month of May, 
Up at a window staid 

All the livelong day. 

" Queer place this," said they, 
'* But we don't much care ; 
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Only, It seems to us 
All the people stare. 

" Shouldn't think they ever saw 
A tadpole before. 
Don't see why, though, 
For there's plenty more." 

Five little tadpoles 
Growing very fast, — 

Five great frogs, perhaps, 
They'll be at last. 



SCHOOL PASTIMES. 

RECREATION A MEANS OP DISCIPLINE. 

Those who have had the care of 
little children cannot help noticing their 
strong martial feeling and love of mil- 
itary parade. The tiny boy with his 
first soldier-cap, made by the mother's 
patient fingers from some old news- 
papers, with his real or imaginary gun 
held over his shoulder, is a sight fa- 
miliar to all. Take a class of children 
at school ; say to them, *' Sit up 
straight;" "Make a straight line;" 
you may be obeyed, but how much 
more readily, should you say, " Where 
are my little soldiers?" Instantly 
every form is erect, every eye looking 
front 

Last fall I was much troubled by 
many of the children coming late. I 
tried various ways to bring about bet- 
ter results, but nothing seemed very 
lasting in its effects. For a day or two 
matters would be better ; then, as fre- 
quently happened, one after another 
would come dropping into the school- 
room, a minute or two after the open- 
ing of school, until there would be as 
many as five or six children late. It 
was discouraging ; yet the children 
seemed sorry and would promise to do 
better. Sometimes a child would have 
a good excuse, sometimes none ; often 
it was the fault of some one at home, 
frequently the child's own. Where 



coaxing and remonstrance failed, surely 
scolding would do no good. 

"What shall I do ? " I asked my- 
self this question one night after schoolJ 
my eye lighted on a toy flag placed 
over one of the pictures in the school" 
room ; remembering the universal love 
of children for playing soldiers, I 
thought, " I have it." I went down 
town, purchased some fifty or more 
toy flags, together with a standard ar- 
ranged to hold six or eight flags, the 
whole costing less than one dollar. 

The next Monday morning I went 
to school early and arranged the flags 
about the room before the children en- 
tered. Upon entering the room, their 
attention was immediately directed 
toward this unusual decoration, and I 
was besieged with questions as to what 
we were going to do with the flags. I 
told the class we would form a little 
" Try Company " ; there was a flag for 
each child who would try " not to be 
late, not to be absent " ; and, in addi- 
tion, I added, " will try to please and 
help his teacher." I told them we 
would try for one week ; on Friday 
afternoon, during the half-hour allowed 
for recreation, every child who had not 
been " late nor absent," and had been 
" attentive " should carry a flag. We 
would decide which child had been the 
*' best " through the week, and he 
should carry the standard. All were 
delighted, and it was a pretty sight that 
next Friday afternoon to see the happy 
faces of the children, as I read the 
names of those who could march, the 
beaming faces plainly showing how the 
children enjoyed their well-earned re- 
ward. Week after week passed, and 
yet this little vacation deemed a never- 
failing source of pleasure. It was 
enough to say to a child, " I am sorry 
you cannot march to-day, but you were 
late once this week." He was pretty 
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Our attention has lately been called 
to a very interesting series of copy- 
books for the little folks, prepared 
by Lyman D. Smith, an able penman 
and practical teacher. In these books 
the author gives a finely-graded and 
easily-progressive series of elementary 
lessons, and at the same time makes 
the writing expression of thought. 
The very first steps are as easy and 
pleasant for the pupils as are the first 
steps in reading; and while learning 



careful the next week to be in season. 
Sometimes, if it were a very extreme 
case, and the child was not in fault, we 
would vote to excuse him, and it would 
have been hard to tell whether the 
child or the class derived the greater 
pleasure. Permission was frequently 
asked to bring clappers, drums, guns, 
soldiers' caps, etc., and frequently it 
was granted. The parents became in- 
terested, and aided the little ones in 
their efforts to earn the right to march 
with the " Try Company." Much has 
been said about using the " highest '' 
motives in primary-school instruction; 
yet, taking children directly from home 
as we do, children who have had train- 
ing as varied as their several disposi- 
tions, can we expect them to work all 
at once from the ** highest " motives ? 
Is it not better to help the little feet 
tread the right path by the promise of 
something pleasing in the end.^ 

" Little by little " must be the pri- 
mary teacher's motto, and the habits 
of punctuality, obedience, and upright- 
ness, which the children are uncon- 
sciously forming, cannot fail to be of 
unlimited value to them when, as they 
grow toward manhood and woman- 
hood, they are called upon to choose 
between right and wrong. 

Primary School. 



to form and combine letters, they are 
unconsciously using them from the 
start as a language medium. The 
author has very happily come down to 
the capacity of children, and has 
brought these little books right within 
the scope of a child's thought and lan- 
guage. 

Writing can, by the aid of this series, 
be taken up as easily as reading, in 
the same natural way, and with the 
same advantages of easy and progres- 
sive grading. The child can start 

with lead-pencil writing in one of these 
little copy-books as soon as he begins 
the First Reader, and can learn to 
write just as ea.«ily as he learns to 
read. The author's method is to teach 
the letters as wholes, — to impress them 
upon the child's mind as complete pic- 
tures ; as soon as one or two similar 
letters are learned, to teach the child to 
combine them, and thus to begin word- 
building in the very first lessons. 

A great number of the easiest little 
words in the language are built up in 
the First Writing Book« and wherever 
possible with good grading, the words 
so associated as to suggest thought. 
The child's interest is awakened at 
every step, and he is led along almost 
imperceptibly into writing. 

In his Second Writing Book, the 
pupil takes up phrase-building. The 
book is full of pleasing little word-pic- 
tures that will interest every one of 
the little folks, and that will make their 
writing a language to them. 

In the Third Writing Book, for sen- 
tence-building, the child's plays and 
familiar objects of interest to him are 
woven into his copies. 

All the way through this little series 
the children learn to write by writing 
thoughts, just as they learn to read by 
reading thoughts. The advantages of 
this natural method to young pupils 
are perfectly obvious. The monoto- 
nous and meaningless repetition of 
letters and words can never give life 
and interest to the writing -lesson. 
But the moment that writing is taken 
up as a language-medium, it has a nat- 
ural charm like reading and speaking. 

The use of graded columns great- 
ly facilitates the author's language 
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method. The columns gradually in- 
crease in width across the page, and 
afford a gradually-increasing pathway 
of effort for the pupil. The child is not 
kept writing down even columns, but 
accustoms his hand and arm to travel 
a little farther .ilon£ each time, as he 
writes across the pages. These guide- 
lines are gradually removed as the 
children advance from word-building 
to phrase and sentence-building. 

The arrangement of the copies is 
admirable. The books would serve 
for a language series, but the penman- 
ship drill is complete. An initial or 
leading letter helps to build up some 
little word that is itself metamorphosed 
into a longer word, which breaks out 
afresh in some little phrase. It all 
seems like a play of words, — a little 
language-lesson ; but, through it all, 
the author has had a distinct idea of 
some letter or comblnatioa that he has 
been giviog to the pupil 1 first, as a 



letter or combination, then as part of a 
beautiful word, then as part of a longer 
word, and dually it blossoms out in a 
beautiful phrase. 

How many removes is such practice 
as this from the wearisome copying of 
drill-letters in narrow boxes, page after 
page? In these books the writing- 
exercise is never lost sight of, but it 
all seems like play to the child, be- 
cause his interest is continually kept 
up in the language, — the thought-pic- 
tures that glide right along ivitb the 
copy. 

The pupils are relieved in their first 
writing of the copies by tracing, and 
then gradually led to depend more 
and more upon their own efforts. 
The paper is adapted to the lead-pen- 
cil, but can also be used for pen-and- 
ink work. Appletons' Standard Lead- 
Pencil Course carries into writing the 
new ideas in education, and makes 
a strong appeal tor popular favor. 
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SEED AND HARVEST. 



BY E, O. 



When the balmy winds of springtime 
Blow their breath across the plain, 

Melting off the snows of winter, 
Filling things with life again, — 

Then within the earth's broad bosom 
Scatter we the precious seed, 

Looking forward to the harvest, 
Providing for a future need. 

And. as days of summer lengthen, 
How we watch with eager eyes 

The slow progress of our harvest, 
Growing to a ripening size. 

For when summer's heat is over, 
And autumn winds go blowing past, 

If we've been faithful to our duty, 
The seed will bring good fruit at last. 



Thus it is life's seed is planted, 
Planted in our youthful days, 

And it grows into a harvest. 
As we go upon life's ways. 

If we plant the seed of wisdom, 
And destroy the weeds of sin, 

Happy lives and many blessings 
Is the reward we'll surely win. 

No matter what our worldly profit. 
No matter in what place we go, 

Our reward will be according 
To the kind of seed we sow. 

Then as we sow good seed in spring- 
time, 

Let us sow good seed in youth ; 

Always trying to be faithful 

To our duty, and to truth. 

—Pilot (Boston). 
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8ible to American schools. The course is so graded m to meet the want of 
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High Schools. 
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and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
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The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
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produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of Introduction, address 

li. PBANG & COMPANY, 
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Prof. KmAne li a d!«eiple of the Pettalossi-Dlestenreg-FroBbel School, and one of the fint 
propagators of the Kindergarten in thli eoantry. 

** Mr4. Kraiu-B<Blte, of all Amerloan Klndergartners, hoM« the highest place. It U to the 
labors of thU lady more thiui any other, perhaps, that the Increasing sootsess of Kta*lerg>irteii- 
lug In America is dne, and her pnplls hare accomplished more than all the rest.'*~7*ib« ftalaxif, 

** Mrs. Kraos Is a first anthorlty npon the subject,— nnsnrpasseil, certainly, by any one, In 
her knowledge of Pro<»bers prlncnples. Her Ideal of a trained Kindergarten teacher is so 
high, and she Inspires her paptis with such a standard, and at the same time with so mnoh 
moiles^, and ardor to Improre, that to hare her certlilcate Is a guarantee of ezoellence."— 
E, P. Ptabody, in Kindergarttn Afes9enger Y-l tf 



POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 

107 Chambers Street, New York, 

PUBLXSHBBS OV 

PayeMi, l»sisil«« Jfc Scribaar^a Cmpf WL^0hm. 

Paye^My Onmt«n Jk iicribmer'a New Maaanl af Peaaiaaahip. 

Pa|reaa>« Oaraiaa Capf Baaka. (Just ont.) 

BartliolaBiew'e IVavr ladaetrlal Di««rlac Seriee. Those contemplating the Intro- 
ducing of Drawing should examine these books before deciding. 

Diaeaiara^a Omded Bpeillac Biaaka^ Elementary. Retail Price, 5 cts. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, 10 cents. 

RIcYicsur'e Natiaaal Spelliac Biaaka. Noe, 1, 8, and 8. Retail Price, 10 cts. 

]IIc¥icar*e Aaserlcaa Upelliac Biaaka. Retail, 5 cents. 

Tke IVatiaaat Caaspaaltl^a Baak* Complete In one number. Retail, 10 cents. 
'€re»ky'e Oivek Text-Baake* Wileaa'a Treatiaa aa Paetaatloa« 

itlasMaa'e I«afla Caarea. Baok«Kaepiac« 

Tka Caiakridce Caatve af Pkralca. ttlael Peaa^ Acy Jkc.y Jkc« 

Descriptive Catalogue, with Rates of introduction, furnished on application. Correspond- 
ence solleited. 

POTTER, lINSWOBTll & CO., 107 Chambers St., N. T. 



GhEO. MA-THER'S SOJSTS, 

PRINTING INKS, 

60 JOHN STREET, near William, NEW YORK. 

V— I IJ 



8H£LD0N 00LLIN8, FBINTINa INZS. 26 ?rankfbrt St.. N. 7. 

Bntack, IStt SaaMa* mtcet, PUIwtolvUa, Pa. V— 1 Ut 
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Gamut of Broadway and Fonrteeatli Street, NEW YORK. 

Standard Biography 

of PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 



6MP«BMi A¥l« A«tii«nk FlaelllMtnitfOTNU Hew, 
A«ftk«Mtl% OvMplcl*. h ia •arlj life, ria« into promin- 
•■M M a Soldier and Lecialator; eleetloA to the Presi- 
deneft the formaliott of his Oabinot; the eontest ta Con- 
reeat the Attempt on hie Life; hie Svnrical Treatment end 
onTalejoenee. all fully di«eniped. _Ti »e Faatcut P«lllnc 
iMkeffheDur. AORHTfl WAXTBO SVarjwIivM. 
or fnll Parttonjart addroM at once. 
J. O. MoOUBDY * CO., FbllAdelplila. Ta. 



National Teachers^ Ag^ency. 

Schools and Families lY^fi-^lriSS:! tl.^^^^^ 

>Pz^ck i^Vi AT»a ^111 fl°^ ^^ central location and <* Matual Plan " of thli U/nct "^ Oftiitk 
X caiV^LLt^ro Agency make It the beet avenne to sitaations in the ITuol 8 uUuini 

Bend stamp for Application-form to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS' AGENCY, Cincinnati, 0. 

SCHOOL AND LIBRABT SUPPLIES at lowest rates. y.2d 



Kinderg arten Materiala 

BBA^DLBY'S FBOEBEIi GIFTS AND MATERIAL. 

Bnperior Accuracy, Neatneaa, and Care in Manufacture. 

SPBCIAIiTIKS.-PrlckedSewinff Cards: Parquetry Papers ; Marginal Netted Paper 
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Part 1. Ortl««I laitni- 
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7«rt«. ._ 

CbcHlMl Apf anUM. 

Jaies W. Qieei 

& CO. 

924 ChestDtit St 
PmLADELFniA. 



C. A. COFFIN ft ROGERS 

Va,n noexMlled faeilltiei for PRIST- 
INQ ALL KIKD3 or REPORTS amp 



FA.MFHLBTS. E«tlm»t«a fnrnlBhed 
for Fbitatk Epmowg at all klndl. 

85 and 87 John St., 
T-ii» NEW YORK. 



^iu\ If eiDS. 



and kit attur ttrltt maf it kad^all daoMri 



^j^^^O^Uott&Sj 



alnlu ilmpla and inaBtleal 

lo TrUDlaa In the Coamoo Sotioola, 
Dl ■• to tEalrapplltatlaD. Huir of thi 



Eieretaa fot Qfm- . 



IT tnoM, wblub M 



ABRIEFANDELEIIEtlTARY 

MaDtal of BYMNASTICS sJSS/sJs&fTSsSsiS 

la Cb* UMiIa ol tbs great majorlt; ol onr KbaoU. 
_ _ , , n 1 1 Prico per oopj,IO cu., paparoonn; IS or more 

For Tsachirs anil Schools. "*-• "'n.Fissri.iSiDPOB. oompant, 

3H IS Uawlej Street, BoMod. 



OntinAl Pm^rln rewtallto order artarailBgaarbeJiatiriil and popo- 
Al! II II III ilHril^ I*' n»iklT Kapari Oarda. Bamplei free. Tb<r 
UllllUUI Uni UO iaiitaterni. OoemteMb. AddrtH. 



ALBION CARD COUPANT, Albioit, Iowa. 
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Bend for Reduced Price List. 

ANDXBSON & CAMEBON, Fnblishen, 
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117 Vnlc«a mnet andl 09 Abb StKet, IfBW VO&K. 



The Comparative Edition of the 

RgVISa NEW TESTAMENT 

H?« iw AW J ▼•«ioM in i>«r*irel oolunuis. Fr«e from 
TEBS10I«Bi|«rron whieb render nuuir npriftUoM- 
XM OT<£ilets. Chanffeethownntaplanee. Only 
MW^«r.^J*"«bMkrc«alr«4. SnTesTime. Saref 
Bf**"^ ^^^ Labor. Ininres Aeenraer. Gi»ei SatUfae- 
tioB. Needed br «ll Bible Readere. Nieejr Printed Rand- 
•obmIt Bound. Feor f^frlaii. Prieee Low. BaeiMt Edition to 
* ^^ttBMTI» W ANTRD. BMcctM tiur*. Addrees at one* 



OUR BEST REWARD. 
Winston, Forsa-thb Co., N. C, March is% x88o, 
Gbnts— I desire to express to you my thanks for 
▼our wonderful Hop Bitters. I was troubled with 
dyspepsia for five veani previous to commencing the 
use of your Hop fritters some six months ago. My 
cure has been wonderful. I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole con- 

Eegntion can testify to the great virtue of your 
tters. Very respec.fully, Rbv. H. Ferbbeb. 
Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3, 1880. 
ffo/ Bitters Co.:-\ think it my duty to send you 
a recommend for the benefit of any person wishine 
to know whether Hop hitters are sood or not. T 
know they are frood Tor general deoihty and indi- 
gestion; strengthen the nervous system and make 
new life. I recommend my patients to use them. 
Dr. a. Pratt, Trcater of Chronic Diseases. 
Send for Circulars of Testimonials, to 

HOP bitters manufacturing CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont„ or London, Eng. 






BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 



Bel la of Pure Copper and Tin for Charchea. 
Alarms, Farms, eto. FULLr 



Hohools, Fire a>m uw, 
WARRANTED. CaUl 



ARRA0TKD. CaUiMue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & Tin', Cinolnneti, Q 



THE NORMAL REPORTER, 

Devoted to ike 

PrindflM ui Prictica tf Teackiig. 

ProgreeBiye sod practical. Onlr Ed- 
ucational Jonrnal in the State of Ala- 
bama. Rapidly increasing circulatioa 
in everv oonnQr in Alabama, as well as 
in adjoining Btatea. Pnbllabed monthly, 
at 76 CtS. per MBBM. For specimen 
copy, address 

WILLIAM B. PATTERSON, 
BdUor and PropHetcr, 
V— 1 8t Masion. AltA. 

TBE 0B1€INAL AND OEHiriKE 

MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 

EttahlUhed 18X6. 

Bells for all purposes. Warranted 
satisfactory and durable. 

1IIENBBI.Y & CO.y 

V— 1 6t • West Troy, N, Y. 



EDUCATION. 

An International Magazine, devoted to the Science, the Art, the 

Phii08ophy» and the History of Education. 

43- The Best Writers are Secured as Contributors. 

Conduotor, THOMAS "W. BICKNELZi. 

The magazine contains over one hundred octavo pages of reading-matter, nrinted and 
bound in exoeUent style, with a steel portrait in each num&r. '"**'^ ™mw«r, pnnvea ana 

■iBs«Mthlyi M-OO per Year, in adtrancei Single Cepica, Tff eta. 

Add rem 

NEH-^ENG. PUBLISHING CO,, 16 Uawley 8L, Boston, Mass. 
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Best Books for beginners. 
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L 

EASY LESSONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Bt Jambs Moktbitu. 
Author qT Ueofffx^hie; Jte. 

This work oontaint " MmctblDg about eyerythlnc '* for aniallett laamen, and in the toaeb* 
•r'« band will bold a olaM of JaTeniles entbrailed. Postpaid, $ 1 .OO. Speevmen pagt9j)rM. 

II. 

WATSON*S PRIMARY READER. 

■mbradng tbe best features of tbe alphabetle, pbonetie« and word or Mntenee methods. Al- 
ternate pages present ieeeons in adranee and reriew. Manj leeeons are printed in written 
cbaracten, and tbns tbe cbild learns eommun and script text dmnltaiieonslj. Beantlf oily 
lllostrated. Postpaid, M ceaU. 

III. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER. 

Kasy words, witb reailing and wrltliig exercises all printed entirely In Krlpt^as we apell. 
Tbe arranaenient and order of words Is bi»eU on tbe lawi of mental asMMlation. Tbe whol« Is 
an admirable iatrodnctlMi to ortbog rapby, penmansbip, and composition. Fostpaid, 30 CtBCf. 

IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 

(Bames'e Popular Drawing Series.) Simple and interesting exercises for tbe Mate, earef ally 
adapted to tbe capacities of littlo children. Cards per Mt, SO ceau. Manual for the Teaober, 

aftMBtt. 

V. 

EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By 8. W. Clark. 

ATolds tbe disooaraging drudgery of memorising; teaches correct and natural aspect bj 
lively oral training. Postpaid^ SO ceats* 

VI. 
FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 

By W. O. Pbok. 

An IntrodnctloB to arithmetic, leading by simple prqgresslTe steps from pictorial demon- 
stration to the abstract relations of nnmben. Postpaid, SO ce^ta. 

vn. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By Jambs ICobtbith. 

Geography Is here taught to beginners by means of Pictures, Map«, Charts, Diagrams, Map- 
drawing, Md Blackboard JCxerdses. Poitpaid, OS ceats. 

VIII. 
THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'S SPEAKER. 

Two small Tolnmes containing easy childlike pieces for declamation. Prepared by Chas. 
KOBTHBKD. Kach, 60 ceata» pcikpaid. 

DC. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 

Smbradng Song L e s s ons, Exercise Songs* Songs of Study, Order. Promptnees, and Obedlenco- 
of Industry and Nature, Opening and Closing Songs, Ac Postpaid, ti cCBts. 

X. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

A lerles of oonversatlonal lesaons for tbe cultivation of the sennes of eight and bearing in 
pupile between five and ten y^rs of age. By A« B. Wblou, formerly Principal of Michigan 
State Normal School. Poetpald, $1.00. 



%• All the books named abore wiU be eent poetpald to one addreei on receipt of Fomr Lot- 
lar§ by the Pnbllihers. 

Copies ordered for examination and not approved may be returned to the Publishers. 



Bend far our De$eriptive Catalogue, 

A. a BARNES & CO., 

Ill t lit lOlka tL, IBS MIL UkU UOm SL, CIICIW. 
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Cimd«i.N, J. N«wTork. 




THt EarmaitooK itiil pim oo. 




PLfABLE SILIMTE BlAliKBOMDS, 
H«w York SiiloaM Book Slate Co., 

)•■ ralbni StTMt, NEW YORE. 
Sola Proprlcton. Band for umple mnd dteolar. 



4 ^ ^ ({ S{ i| 
Bound Volumes 

or TH> 

Vols. I. to IV. 

Price per Vol., $1.50, 



T. W. BICKKELL, Pabiteber, 
T-S IS Havlsy Bt , B«tOD, K$M. 




HULL'S INVENTIVE FBEE-HilHD 0BAWIH6. 

it limr !■ tt« FIbW. Immbm* iuftn tt« l»t Tttt. 
»BW, BJMPI.M, WBACKPUI., K£,BCAHT. 



ThST Supplement uj ariMni ; Vmi In 
HelplnllLMtfUon; M»>a Sehoolroom Pl«« 



ET»rjGn 



BpmH rtgnr— Indlwt* tba Stfftnninff tod Ordw o( th« LiBW. 



s BlMkboud, ud in (ba Ut ^ 



RandlSeta. In Stamp* or 8llnr,Mid Reoaira br Iblla 



abaatotaODrairingii >l.MpaT 




yOUjDia CBAIB CO., Kaw Bareii CW 
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■ BACKERS 



New- England Bureau of Education, 

Addraai : F. B. SNOV, Haxaqkb. 1> HA.W1.BY BT., BOSTOIT. 
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Sizt^ Highest Prizes for otir UnriTaled Products. 



_ , Psrla, 1867. 

neiliil r«r nerll, Vlvaaa, IStH. " ' ' " 

2 Gold Medali, Faria, 1S78. TVO 

5 Medals, Amer. lut, 1878. 



GOLD UEDALS, 



DIXON'S 

PatraM iMBUCil 

Graphite 

Paris. 1878. X l!jJN(jlljk>. 



Th« DIXON AMSRICAN ORAPHITB PBHCIUI !»▼« now boMi 
in tlia market Blx Tears. 

TaEV ARB AH80(.ITTKI>T PBSVBCT. 

no NOHIOOt. IH OOnPLBTB WfTnOttT TIIBIH. 
no HTDDIO 18 rORnlSaBD WfTHODT THBIB. 

THBV ABB IinBQVAI.BD BOB TBOIiniOAI, DKAWIKO. 
NAKB BinBB AnO OIOBB PEBVBOT I.INB8. 

OBBATBB TABIBTT OB SaADin« BOB ABT WOBK. 
ABB BI.AOK, MHOOTD, STBOnO, PI.BAMAnT. 



■ Mid toll CktalosBW farokbad frM. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 



E. B. BENJAMIN, 



TawT 8t>, BaRlBT 81.. 
ImpoiMr uid Hiuifr. of 

I SCHOOL il UBORATORY 

APPA BATD8. 

f AQENT rOR 

Rm-BuanuNs plituiw. < 
jVnalytloal BnlanceHi and '^VelKfatB. 

DOt.TZ Bt>KCTBlC mAORinB* hiT* ■ new lupromnsnt bjwbloh thnwoi 
111 all kiuU of "Utbar. BHtalTed FlOaT PRIZE *t PblUilslphIa tor " APPARATE 
at eacallant dadcn ud flulih, nod nn and para OBBniOALS." 

LASaS CLOTH-BOUND CAIALOOUSS, |1JU EACH. ' 

N. B. — I BXn ao FABT»EB IB BCBIHBU. T-1 Et 

t Every Teacher should have our New Premium Usl. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY A. E. WINSHIP, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

There are many reasons why modem educators should give their best 
thought to the physical and mental capabilities and necessities of young 
children, adjusting their methods and adapting their zeal to a well- 
balanced development of both phases of the child's nature while in the 
primary school. Mental discipline, as the term is generally applied, 
has no legitimate place in the training of the average primary-school 
pupil. The mind must be directed with the utmost delicacy lest it be 
unduly stimulated ; yet it must not be neglected, but simply cultured 
with an eye to its greatest ultimate vigor when the physical system- is 
perfected as an ezhaustless reserve-power. The teacher who gets good 
results in reading, writing, and the tables, by dwarfing the body, cramp- 
ing the limbs, and bending the shoulders, as she spurs the child on, in- 
citing and arousing the mind to activity beyond all reason, is guilty of 
fatal indiscretion. 

It is unnatural, unhealthy, enervating to body and mind for a young 
child to sit rigidly at a desk, bending over book or slate for an hour 
and more, fearing to rest himself lest he disobey the rules. Much as 
the mind and heart need early cultivation, the youth-life is the forma- 
tive period of the physical life of man. The intellect can be trained 
after the body is matured. Men reform, morally, late in life, but the 
physical life is fixed before manhood. Bowed shoulders, cramped 
lungs, ruined eyes, weakened backs, are seldom or never restored in 
after-life. 

Primary schools have no right to impair, warp, or check the physical 
life of the child upon any plea of higher necessity. It must hold itself 
responsible for the highest possible improvement of the body. Who- 
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ever is responsible for the bad drainage, filthy out-houses, and faulty 
v^tilation of school-rooms, which eventuate in the ruined health of 
children, ought to be indictable ; and not only they, but whoever lays 
out a course of study with no definite reference to the physical necessi- 
ties of the child, as well as the teacher who cruelly holds the little chil- 
dren to their tasks, neglecting to supply such physical exercises as call 
•into action the various muscles of the body, prompting such circulation 
as shall renew the physical strength, freshening and stimulating thought. 

The recess-life of the playground does this for the few in good 
weather ; but it is a notorious fact that the undirected recess is utih'zed, 
physically, only by the older, hearty, robust boys and romping girls, 
who have the less need of such exercise, while the frail girls and over- 
studious boys loiter in the entries, or saunter aimlessly about the yard. 
Most small children demand physical exercise so directed and conducted 
as to keep every child vigorous, fresh, and animated. How shall this 
be done ? 

First: Gymnastic exercises, to be of highest service, must be taught 
like any other subject, giving new exercises as soon as an old one is 
learned. As soon as an exercise is learned, it has lost the major part 
of its value, the greatest good coming from the mingled discipline to 
mind and body in the process of learning the order of movements, striv- 
ing for skill and grace in the performance of them. The school inev- 
itably becomes indifferent to an exercise of which it is weary. • An ex- 
ercise once learned may be frequently brought into service by way of 
review and for variety, but there should never be a week in which the 
school is not being taught some exercise in gymnastics. 

Second: All teaching in this department should be systematized with 
a view to the highest physical development. Gymnastics have been a 
failure whenever they have been an aimless diversion with no connect- 
ing links. There should be a scientific and practical system of gym 
nasties so adapted as to develop muscular strength, flexibility, and 
grace in every direction required of the perfect man or woman in busi- 
ness or society, doing at one and the same time the work of physical 
culture and social improvement Such exercises, well taught and per- 
fectly practised, would greatly enhance the value of school-training, as 
well as make sweeter the influence of the school upon the child's dis- 
position. 

TIiird\ During these exercise-minutes the room should be thoroughly 
ventilated. Entire change of air in the school room should be had as 
frequently as may be. No system of artificial ventilation can do away 
with this necessity. 

Fourth : One-half the recess-time ought to be used for gymnastics, — ^in 
the yard when the weather permits, in the basement or hall in foul 
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weather. The best-disciplined school the writer ever saw, best in spirit 
of obedience and in absolute obedience, was the largest boys' schoo] in 
San FVancisco. and there also was the finest recess-gymnastics ever 
witnessed by us. . The large double yards were directed by the princi- 
pal from the roof of the sheds, while the other teachers were in the 
yards executing the will of the leader. When the latter half of the re- 
cess is thus utilized, the pupils come into the school forgetful of the 
playful schemes which they now so often transfer from the yard to the 
room. Ordinarily the principal comes in contact with the pupils out- 
side of his or her room only as a dreaded disciplinarian ; but in this 
way he meets them as a leader in their concert sports, for as such 
these exercises may be made. 

Ptfth : There should be little, if any» vocal accompaniment, now so 
common in our primary schools. It is impossible to do both well. It 
would be as reasonable to expect a bird to sing on the wing, as for little 
children to sing or recite while taking physical exercise. If the exer- 
cise is of any value, the voice will be injured. It is the popular way 
now in the primary schools, but it is none the less viciQus. 

Sixth: Physical exercises ought to be taken standing. In these 
days, when recitations are largely conducted with the children sitting 
at their desks, there is too much sitting in school ; and since the demand 
is for erect posture, graceful bearing; and flexibility of limb, these can 
be best secured upon the feet. 

We add a few special directions. The primary aim of physical exer- 
cises in school is the acquisition of health, but this is secured as well 
when reference is had to the other important ends ; &i>., securing 
prompt, explicit obedience to orders ; erectness of posture and ease of 
bearing ; flexibility of muscle in the hand and fore-arm ; graceful move- 
ment of hand and arm ; ease and grace in step ; strength of muscle ; 
expansive power of the chest ; strength and control in the muscles of 
the chest and abdomen. 

Exercises should be frequent* and brief. The order of teaching 
should be to secure instant and complete attention ; uniform, quiet, 
graceful movement in facing the aisle for standing ; noiselessness in 
placing the feet properly, rising uniformly, facing to the front with pre- 
cision of movement ; assuming an attitude at once erect, easy, natural, 
with shoulders back, chest fuN, head erect and front, arms in natural 
ease at the side, body square, limbs straight, weight on the ball of the 
left foot, right foot slightly behind and at an easy angle. 

I have been thus definite in these directions, so familiar to most 
teachers, because few teachers teach small children these things cor- 
rectly. None would object more than the writer to any attempt to in- 
sist upon this attitude being preserved for any length of time by the 
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child, but it is highly essential that each of these suggestions be carried 
out until these movements and this attitude become second nature, 
making them graceful and easy through life. 

Hand movements of fingers and wrist, rapid and forceful at the side 
and with the fore-arm extended in front with the elbow at the side, will 
secure flexibility and strength of the muscles brought into play. 

Arm movements, too varied and important to be treated in this arti- 
cle, should follow, in a manner and upon a plan calculated to strengthen 
the entire system. 

Chest and arm movements, for the development of the chest and the 
strengthening and controlling of the muscles involved, should be care- 
fully applied. 

Foot movements are always the most difHcult to secure, and yet 
they are indispensable to any complete success, and should receive 
close attention at the hands of the teacher. 

As a rule, it is better for the teacher to count than to have musical 
accompaniment in the primary school, for with music the temptation is 
to extend the exercise to long. 

There is no exercise in the lower schools more essential than appro- 
priate, well-directed gymnastic exercises, but they require as definite 
preparation and as close attention on the part of the teacher and pupil 
as any branch taught. Committees and parents ought to insist upon 
it, and teachers should devote themselves to its successful introduction. 



OUR GREAT HOME. 

[Lessons Preparatory to the Study of Elementary Geography J\ 

BY KATE L. BROWN, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 

lU. 

At the end of every lesson the children copy on their slates the out- 
line that has been put upon the board. This outline is again copied 
very neatly into the blank books, and serves as the basis of various les- 
sons. For example, the pupils learn both to write and spell the words, 
to put them into sentences, and to form simple definitions, or rather 
descriptions of the objects which the words represent. At the begin- 
ning of each lesson the teacher spends a few moments in calling for 
these descriptions. 

Teacher. — Who will tell me what a spring is ? 
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Guy, — A spring is water coming out of the ground. 

7!— What is a brook ? 

Maud. — A brook is water running along. 

7! — ^Through what does it run ? 

Maud. — Why, through the ground of course. 

7! — Now put this last idea with your description. 

Maud. — A brook is water running along through the ground. 

These descriptions must not be considered as definitions, — in fact, 
definitions have no place in an elementary course. They will of neces- 
sity be incomplete, but if they honestly represent the child's idea they 
should be accepted. 

WHAT THE CHILDREN SAW FROM THE SCHOOL TO THE DEPOT. 

T. — ^What did I ask you to do for to-day's lesson ? 

Ernest. — ^You asked us to notice all the things on the way from the 
school to the depot. May I begin ? 

T. — Yes, you may begin. 

Ernest. — After we leave the school and go down Poplar street, the 
first building on the right is the iron-works. 

T. — ^You have all been to the iron-works, and now I shall expect to 
hear a great deal about what they do there. You may begin, Ruth. 

Euth. — They have very large furnaces there, and the fires in them 
are so bright they dazzle the eyes. It hurts my eyes to look in when 
the doors are open. 

Guy. — ^The workmen have large flat shovels, on which they put 
square cakes of iron. Then these cakes are slid into the fire and stay 
there until they are red hot. 

Z— What do they do with them then ? 

Lilian. — They push them between some great rollers, and the cake 

comes out in a strip. They do this several times, and the strip comes 

out longer each time. When the strip is long enough, they put it on a 

pile of other strips to cool. When it has cooled, it is black instead 
of red. 

T. — ^Very well, Lilian ; you have been to the works often, I guess. 

Lilian. — Oh, yesl Claud and I go every few days. They belong to 
our uncle, you know. 

T. — Perhaps Claud can tell us in what form the iron is found first, 
and how it is made into what we know as iron. 

Claud. — It comes in rocks, — ores they call them. The furnaces are 
filled with pieces of ore, and heated, and the ore melts and runs out. 
Sometimes it runs into grooves in the stone floor. When it cools it is 
taken out in the shape of bars, — pig iron they call it. 

The teacher shows the class some specimens of iron ore. 

T. — We must leave the iron-works now, and go on. 
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Bessie, — ^After we leave the " works," we see a great many houses 
where the people live who are employed in the iron-works. There is a 
school-house, too. 

Austin, — ^The next house is the Orphan's Home. Poor children live 
there who haven't any home. Then next is the ** Print Works." 

T, — What do they" make there ? 

Harold, — Calicoes. 

T, — Can you tell me out of what they make calico ? 

Harold, — Cotton, I guess. Grandpa, down South, has a cotton 
plantation. He sent me some cotton-balls once ; I brought them to 
school. 

T, — Yes, we remember the pretty, puffy balls. Some day we must 
have a lesson just on cotton alone. The cotton is spun into threads, 
and these threads are woven into cloth. When you were kindergarten- 
children you used to weave paper-mats, carrying the strips under, then 
over. Now all articles for clothing are woven this way, only it is done 
by machinery. Some of you have on Madras gingham dresses, how 
does the gingham look on the wrong side ? 

Mabel. — ^Just the same as it does on the right side. 

T. — Does a calico look the same on both sides ? 

Dolly, — No ; it is plain on one side. What makes it ? 

T, — Can any one tell ? 

France, — I've noticed one thing. I had a calico apron once, and 
when it got old the pattern all faded out, and the apron was almost 
white. Now my gingham dresses dont do so. Why is it ? 

71— rlt is this. The pattern in calico is stamped on one side only. 
The pattern in gingham is woven so that part comes on the wrong side, 
and part on the right, and a pattern is formed on both sides. What 
comes after the Print Works, A dele? 

Adele, — Some stores, the harness-shop, the bake-shop, the market, 
and the dry-goods stdre. 

T, — I want a little told about each store. 

Annie, — ^They make harness out of leather. 

Mabel, — They make bread, cake, and pies at the bake-shop. The 
baker takes them round to sell in a cart drawn by a horse all painted 
red. (The children laugh, but Mabel does not see the joke.) 

Marian, — They sell meat at the market, and fruit and vegetables. 

T.— What kinds of meat ? 

Marian, — Veal, beef, mutton, and pork. 

71— Who can tell what animals furnish such meat ? 

Bertram, — Veal comes from little calves, beef from cows and oxen, 
mutton from sheep, and pork from pigs. 

Bessie, — ^They sell cloth, silk, ribbon, lace, and buttons at the dry- 
goods store. 
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7! — Ruthy you may go on. 

Huih, — The churches come next, on Grosvenor Square. There's St. 
Peter*s, the Catholic, and St Luke's, the Episcopalian. Then down 
Forrest street, there is the Presbyterian. 

T, — Are there any more churches in town ? 

Daisy. — Oh, yes 1 there is the Union Street Methodist and the Con- 
gregational Church, and on Elm street there is the Unitarian Church 
and the Baptist. 

Adele. — Forrest street is all houses, but Winter street, which it joins, 
is the depot street The depot is at the head. 

T. — ^We must stop right here. You have all been very observing. 
To-morrow I want you to tell me the different ways in which people get 
a living. 

OUTLINE. 

Iron Works. Harness Shop. Churches. 

School-house. Bake Shop. Depot. 

Orphan's Home. Market 

Print Works. Dry Goods. 



FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS. 

BY W. W. SWETT. 

XL 
VIII. At this stage, a slate exercise may be prepared, which shall 
involve nothing not already learned : 

243324456 
223234222 

, 466548678 

This is simply to show that the answers are to be set under the num- 
bers added, and will require no repetition. 
Follow it witii one that will introduce the idea of carrying : 

98765432 
98765432 

197430864 

Having written the correct answer, let the pupils puzzle over it 
awhile. Ask them to tell how these answers are obtained. Attention 
is thus secured to just what it is desired to teach them. The first three 
answers will readily be accounted for, and possibly some one will sug- 
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gest that the o is a part of lo. If such an answer can be drawn out, 
the lesson is progressing well. 

Write lo by itself, and say, "Yes, the o is a part of lo, and is written 
under 5 and 5. There is room for only one figure there." 

One may pause a moment, and perhaps some child will see that the 
other figure is added to the 12, and that the 3 is written, and i again 
carried. No great effort should be made to draw out the answer. If 
it is not discovered, it is best to state clearly that the i is thus added, 
and see if the same reasoning will be applied to the next couple. 

When the principle is understood, let the pupils make examples of 
their own, mixing the numbers, but a]wa3rs observing to write them as 
above, in couples. 

Let two look over each other's slates, and see if an error can be found. 

Let 2 be written under some numbers of the upper row, and others 
be written as above. State this direction plainly, and the children will 
cheerfully fill their slates with examples, learning thoroughly the little 
combinations thus far made, and preparing the way for a knowledge of 
the principles of Notation. 

If the preceding suggestions have been carefully considered, the 
child can now not only count money, — excepting the three-cent piece, — 
but can add readily the little examples given, without counting one 
by one. 

Numeration may be taught him, step by step, as there is occasion for 
it, and the principles of Notation will be acquired gradually, without 
any conscious effort on the part of the child. 

" How many are 7 and 7 ? " 

That requires no counting, and scarcely a thought ; and may be fol- 
lowed by, " How many are 7 and 6 ? " The question may be so uttered 
as to suggest that the result is one less than 14. Otherwise, the teacher 
should plainly state the fact, and expect to secure similar examples from 
her pupils. Some little learner will surely be ready, after a minute, 
with 9 and 8, or 5 and 4. 

Write these down as given, accepting only those consisting of two 
single digits, and let one and another state how the answer is obtained. 

The entire set will soon be added to the little stock of knowledge 
already obtained, and cards may be prepared covering this new ground. 
It would be well, also, to drop the 2's beyond 9 and 2 (see VI.), and 
let it be understood that in the little exercise with these cards, no an- 
swer to be given by a pupil will contain a number larger than 9 

X. This new knowledge will furnish other examples for the slate. 
That there may be no confusion, state carefully that 2 may be placed 
under any number ; that numbers alike may be written one under an- 
other ; and that numbers like those just learned (in IX.) may be written. 
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XI. There has thus far been no occasion of carrying more than i. 
After a sufficient number of examples have been performed as above, 
try the following puzzle : 

6978453 
6978453 

2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 



18401350 

Let the class have ample time to examine this, only suggesting that 
they should begin at the top to add. 

The chief feature of this experiment may seem almost too trifling. It 
is merely to discover if a child, who has learned that in answers from 
10 to 19 the I is to be added to the sum of next column, will infer that 
from higher answers 2 is to be carried. The result is before him in the 
fifth column ; the 2 has been added ; and he will, of course, perceive it. 
It is better to encourage even so slight a degree of self-dependence, 
than that the child should be told in so many words, '^ Always carry the 
left-hand figure." 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

vn. 

THE EYE, 

Teacher, — Each of you look at your neighbor's eye steadily. Is 
the eye flat or rounded ? It is rounded. Yes, it is a ball. You may 
have seen a fish's eye : it is smooth, hard, and slippery. Do you 
see a little mirror in the middle, with your own face reflected in it ? 
You do. That mirror is a little, convex, transparent surface, like glass, 
over the open end of a tube that leads into a dark chamber, where any 
impression of your face is spread upon the walls as it is upon the pho- 
tographer's slate, and that picture is carried by a nerve to the brain, 
which perceives it and sees your face. So it is with all that is before 
the eye. That black hole is called the pupil^ the glass-like surface 
over it the cornea. Do you see the blue, or gray, or brown circle out- 
side the pupil ? That is the iris. Describe it, Fanny. 

Fanny — It has little lines spreading over it toward the outside, like 
the spokes of a wheel. 
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Teacher, — Those are muscles to draw the edges closer together and 
make the pupil, larger when it grows darker so as to give room for more 
light to go into that dark chamber and make the picture clearer on the 
walls. What else do you see, Alice ? 

Sallie. — I see the pupil grow snialler and the blue part grow wider. 

Teacher. — There are some other circular muscles which draw the 
iris up over the pupil like strings in a bag, when the light is too strong. 
Roll your eyes around. Can you ? 

All. — O yes, every way. 

Tecuher. — ^There are muscles and cords holding the round eye-ball 
in its socket, which can act like the cords and muscles in any part of 
the body and turn the eye as we will. Did you ever see a person 
cross-eyed, or with eyes turned too much toward the nose ? Some- 
thing was wrong with some of the muscles, in that case. If you use 
your eyes too much, you may hurt these muscles ; if you hold your book 
too near, you will hurt the eye-ball, making it grow convex If you 
keep glancing too rapidly from a distant to a near object, you will -tire 
and weaken one of these muscles and grow more and more near- 
sighted. Always heed the caution of those who have had experience 
in the use of the eyes, for it is such a terrible thing to have the eyes 
hurt or impaired by abuse. Hold your head up naturally, as you sit 
erect, and read with the book at just that distance where you read 
easily. Do not read or look with one eye only, but with two, as is de- 
signed for you. Bathe the eyes with fresh, cold water j open them in 
water every day ; rest them when they feel tired. If you are at all 
near sighted, practice looking at distant objects. Do you see the litttle 
blood-vessels roll over the eye-ball ? 

All—We do. 

Teacher, — Don't touch the eye-ball. See how hard the eye-lid tries 
to prevent you. It is not meant to be touched. Never try to read or 
work by too dim a light, nor to look directly at a very bright light. 
Why do you have two eyes ? 

Prescott, — To see all round a thing. 

Teacher, — If you look with one eye, a thing looks more flat ; with 
two eyes we see it from two different points at once. Look at this 
stereograph, — two pictures of one thing, — are they exactly alike ? 

Lottie, — This one has more of the house on this side of the picture. 

Teacher. — Do you all see that there is a very little more of one side 
in one picture, and of the other side in the other picture ? That is the 
difference between the thing we see with our two eyes. Try experi- 
ments, first with one eye and then with the other. You find you do see 
things a little more or less on one side, with either eye. So we get a 
truer view of the whole thing with both eyes at once. The nerve 
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which carries the picture to the brain is the optic nerve; it has a branch 
to each eye. There are two little transparent lenses for the rays of 
light to pass through before the impression reaches the optic nerve. 
You must learn more about light, and how it waves, before you can un- 
derstand fully how the image which passes into the pupil through the 
convex lens over it, the cornea, reaches this nerve. 



WRITING -LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

BY LYMAN D, SMITH. 

V. 

Children can learn to write as easily as they can learn tp read, if 
they have an equal chance. In many of our graded schools slate- 
writing is begun and carried right along with the reading. The former 
serves its best purpose in supplementing the latter, and in makihg the 
child familiar with the script as well as the printed forms. He sees the 
word cat written on the blackboard, and tries to draw the word on his 
slate ; no doubt, at the first the result is a mere scrawl ; but it is his 
first reaching-out after the script form, and the very effort to produce it 
serves to impress the form more vividly upoa his mind. 6y-and by his 
daily practice in drawing words on his slate enables him to translate 
his printed lessons into script that is more or less legible. It is the 
child's first writing, and to him truly wonderful. It can be read by him- 
self^ and perhaps by others, and possesses the charm of being a lan- 
guage-medium. 

But all this time he has been having in his reading the great advan- 
tage of graded lessons, either from a chart, or a First Reader, or per- 
haps they have been selected by his teacher, while his writing has been 
promiscuous. But he really needs, at the start, graded lessons in his 
writing just as much as he does in his reading. His slate-writing makes 
him acquainted with the script forms, and assists his reading and spell- 
ing ; but something more is needed for him to learn to write. Accus- 
tom children early to the use of right materials, and give them daily 
writing- lessons as you give them daily reading-lessons, and their writing 
will thus become as easy and natural to them as their reading. At pres- 
ent they are doing too much slate-writing, and are kept back too long 
from pen-and-ink practice. Lead-pencil writing is the proper introduc- 
tion to the latter, and should be begun in the very lowest grades. The 
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letters should be given in classified order for the child to practise, so 
that each step prepares for the next succeeding one, and every step is 
progressive. The copies should be so arranged as to lead children by 
easy efforts into writing. 

These little pupils need ruled lines to educate their eyes to the proper 
height and width of letters. They need a softer material (paper) to prac- 
tice on, so that they can learn the real writing-movement, sliding the 
hand on the edges of the nails while the fingers write. Any amount of 
slate-work will not give the writing-movement, and too much slate-prac- 
tice will prove a hindrance to their acquiring it. As a special teacher 
in writing in the public schools, I have found the greatest obstacle to 
success with pupils in the primary department has been their slate- 
writing. Two special lessons a week would, in many instances, hardly 
suffice to overcome the vicious habits of pen-holding and movement 
contracted and confirmed by slate-writing. My constant injunction to 
the teachers has been, " Watch the slate-work ; look out for short pen- 
cils and cramped fingers." The slate-writing tends directly to a rigid 
method of pen-holding, and to cramped and unnatural movement, habits 
difficult to be overcome later on. There is no chance for any free and 
easy movement ; the child can only learn to draw the forms of the let- 
ters. — not to write. Pupils in the lowest grades need primary writing- 
books just as much as they need primary reading-books. It is aston- 
ishing how quickly, under good instruction, children learn to write. 
Begin writing in the lowest grades, and start on the right method, and . 
writing will become as natural a process to the child as reading. When- 
ever a pupil is prepared to start with the First Reader, he should be 
allowed to begin his first writing-book. His writing-lessons should fol- 
low right along with his reading-lessons j and the same pains should be 
taken with the former at the very start as with the latter, because he 
needs to write as well as to read his language at an early age. 

Remember that the child is laying the foundation for his handwriting, 
and his chances of success are far better, if he has the right help at the 
right time. While reading-books have been brought down to the young- 
est class of pupils, writing books have signally failed to meet the child's 
wants. They have been unsuited in grading, aud the writing has been 
wholly divested of the charm of a language medium. Since natural 
methods have become so universal in primary instruction, slate-writing 
has been made the accompaniment of the reading-lesson. This is de- 
sirable, and a step in the right direction ; but it should not be depended 
upon for the real primary writing-lessons. While the writing should be 
taught as a language medium, the mechanical process should not be 
overlooked. Easy execution of the written characters by the hand de- 
pends upon the careful training of that instrument, in the same way 
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that easy enunciation of words depends upon careful training of the 
vocal organs. To train the hand and arm properly to write requires a 
fair chance, good materials, and cultivated effort on the part of the 
teacher. Laying the foundation of the child's handwriting by simply 
making the child's writing-lessons an accompaniment to his reading- 
lessons will not answer the purpose. Do this, and do more. Give him 
writing-lessons besides, when the writing is taken \x^per se^ and not as 
an appendage to some other lesson. Distraction of effort is not favor- 
able to progress. More than one-half the * awkwardness of children in 
writing is induced by neglect of early training in the mechanical proc- 
ess, and by excessive slate-writing. 



TRUE STORIES, AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 

BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN. 

n. 

METHODS. 

John Wesley once heard his father say to his mother, ''Why do you 
tell that blockhead the same thing twenty times?" and she replied, 
'* Simply because if I had told the blockhead the same thing only nine- 
teen times, I should have lost my trouble." 

We would cultivate in our pupils the habit of retaining in the memory 
whatever is once told them. Still, if we expect all to do this, we shall 
often be disappointed. With many, the thing must be repeated again 
and again, and the successful teacher exerts her ingenuity in presenting 
it in various ways, so as not only to keep up the interest of the pupil, 
but also to throw light upon anything that may be but dimly appre- 
hended in her mind. 

A distinguished writer on history once said : '' Knowledge of an 
event is worthless, if the time and place of its occurrence are unknown." 
Yet the time and place, with most children, are just the things forgot- 
ten. The story is remembered. To locate and individualize the story 
is the aim of the accurate teacher ; and her study, how to do it most 
effectually. 

To make sure of these and other particulars, it was proposed, at 
the close of the last lesson, that the pupils should write questions upon 
it. These are brought before the class for correction. The most pa- 
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propriate are selected, suggestions having; been made, if necessary, and 
placed upon the board. 

Teacher. — Now, children, you may all stand, and, commencing with 
Annie, may alternately read the questions on the board. Whoever is 
not able to answer the question he reads, may sit down. In this way, 
you will know how well you remember what I told you yesterday. 

This is repeated several times, different ones commencing the ques- 
tions, and care taken that every answer be correctly given, although 
necessarily in different words, according to the different language which 
pupils use in the expression of thought. The scholars then copy the 
questions in the back part of their blank-books, and write the answers 
under " Chapter L — Mound-builders" 

Frequent 'reviews are taken upon each and all the lessons. By pur- 
suing this method, or some other of equal or greater merit, which may 
suggest itself to the teacher, whatever is worth remembering is so learned 
as never to be forgotten. 

III. — MAMMOTH MASTODON. 

Teacher, — ^Now, children, I'm going to tell you about the animals that 
inhabited this country a great many years ago. The wild reindeer, which 
in its native snows is seldom found by civilized man, once lived in the 
United States. It even roamed as far south as Kentucky. How many 
know where Kentucky is ? (Hands quickly rise.) 

Teacher, — What would you think, James, if you were to go out into 
the woods and see monkeys leaping from tree to tree, nibbling the 
leaves and catching the nuts in their paws ?" 

yatnes, — I should like to see them. 

Teacher, — Where might we now find monkeys doing this ? 

James, — Jn South America. 

Teacher, — Yes; but monkeys once lived here in North America. 
Where are the largest monkeys now found ? 

Monroe, — In Africa. 

Teacher, — In Africa is found the one most like man. It is called the 
Chimpanzee. (Writes the name on the board.) Elephants are also 
found in Africa ; and where else ? 

James, — In India and Persia. 

Teacher, — Yes ; the Shah of Persia, the title there given the king, sent 
to Peter the Great the skeleton of an elephant which measured i6^ feet 
in height, and it is now in the museum of St Petersburg. (Class ques- 
tioned about Peter the Great and places mentioned.) There is no 
record of a larger one ever having been known. But animals similar 
to the elephant once went marching through our forests, treading down 
troes and tramping over the leaves and shrubs. 
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Samuel, — How do we know suph animals lived here ? 

Teacher. — I'm very glad you asked that question, Samuel. No writ- 
ten history tells us about them ; we never heard of any one who ever 
saw them. Can you think of any way in which we could know about 
these animals, or that they ever lived in the United States ? (No satis- 
factory answer is given.) 

72r<w^^.— Well, I will tell you. Their bones have been dug up out 
of the ground. In the Western States men are constantly finding more 
bones, and that is the way we know they once inhabited this country. 
The most remarkable of all the bones that have been found are those of 
two immense animals similar to the elephant, but much larger than 
those of any known elephant now living. Some of them were almost as 
large as the elephant sent to St. Petersburg. They are called *' mam- 
moth and mastodon." One of their tusks was 11 feet long. Many 
varieties of the rhinoceros once existed in North America, some of 
them as large as elephants. Is the rhinoceros a tame animal ? 

Maud, — Oh, no I very ferocious. 

Teacher, — Perhaps you have heard about Dr. Livingstone, who trav- 
eled in Afiica? (Several nod assent.) 

Tecuher. — He says in his book that they attack a man after they are 
mortally wounded. He relates that he saw on the thigh of one of his 
companions a wound five inches long, made by the sharp-pointed horn 
of a white rhinoceros. We can scarcely realize that such savage ani- 
mals once roamed through our forests. But they must have lived here, 
or their bones would never have been found in our soil. A great variety 
of wild horses once existed here, and there have been dug up the bones 
of animals not now found in any part of the world. 

Monroe, — Was it before the Mound-builders ?" 

Teother, — Yes ; probably many years before. It is doubtful if the 
Mound-builders ever saw the mastodon, or they would have left some 
likeness of it, such as has been found of the birds and beasts they knew. 

yames, — Did any men live liere then ? 

Tecuher, — Probably there were men on this continent then, because 
the bones of human beings have been found mingled with those of the 
animals. 

Grace, — What became of all the animals ? 

Teacher, — ^We can hardly tell. In South Africa the men of a village 
go out to himt an elephant, and in spite of his great size they kill him 
with bows and arrows. In some such way those immense animals on 
our own shores may have been killed But the men who lived at that 
time have passed away ; the animals have perished, and we can never 
expect to obtain much positive knowledge about them. 
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As soon as the children understand clearly what is meant by 2*5, 3's, 
4's, 5's, etc., give little slate-exercises in forming the groups. 

^' We will call our slates corn-fields, and we will show by dots just 
where we drop the kernels of com " (the blackboard to be the teacher's 
slate). *' We will call the place where we drop the kernels, a hill ; let 
us put 2 kernels in each hill." ** Plant one hill as I do." '* Let us 
have two hills in the next row." " Three in the next," etc. The work 
standing thus : 

^ Count the kernels in the first row." "Two." "In 

^- ^ the second." "Two, four." "In the third.' 

^ ^ ^ "Two, four, six"; etc. 

2 2 2 2^^ (^) 

<^ r\ C\ Ti C^ 'Ti i v-x 

Or, if the work be on 3, — " Let us make apple- ^w'' ^w 
pies this morning," " We will use three apples ,^y^ ^^x x-^x 
for each pie." The work standing thus : www 

With the children at the table : " John, take two 3's ; Milly, two s's ; 
Katie, five 2's ; " etc. When this has been done, and the results given : 
" Add one rtiore counter to those you have." When the answers will 
be given : ** Two 3's and i are 7." " Five 2's and i are 11. 

"John, how many counters have you ?" " Seven." " How many 3's 
in 7 ?" " Two 3's, and i counter over." " How many counters have 
you, Milly ?" " Eleven." "How many s's in 11 ?" "Two 55, and i 
counter left over ?" 

Give little questions to test the children's conception of the work, 
as, — " 3 buttons on i pocket, 3 on another, and i on the belt ?" " Two 
bunches of cherries, 3 in a bunch, and i more cherry ?'' " Two little 
girls had 5 pieces of candy ; they wanted to divide it ; what was left 
over the dog would have: how many pieces would each little girl 
have ?*' " How many pieces would the dog have ?" etc. Or, " Fannie's 
mother had 9 apples ; she used two for each pie : " how many pies 
could she make ?" " How many apples would be left to make a saucer- 
pie for Fannie ?" 

Arrange on one side of a sheet of bristol-board, one-inch pieces of 
colored paper (they may be arranged with reference to teaching har- 
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mony of color) ; this card to be used for general reference and re- 
view. The children reciting : 

" One 2 is 2 ; two 2*s are 4 : three 

2's are 6 ;" etc. 
"One 3 is 3 ; two 3's are 6 ; three 

3's are 9 ;" etc. 
" One 4 is 4 ; two 4's are 8." 
"One S is s ? two s's are 10." 
" 2 in 2 once ; 2 in 4 twice ;" etc. 
"3 in 3 once ; 3 in 6 twice ;" etc. 
" 4 in 4 once ; 4 in 8 twice." 
** S in s once ; 5 in 10 twice." 

Arrange the other side of the 
card, the children reciting: 

" Two 2's and i are 5." 

"Three 2's and i are 7." 

" Two 3*s and i are 7." 

" Four 2's and i are 9." 

" Two 4's and one are 9." 

"Three 3's and i are 10." 

Or, " 2 in 5 twice, and i over." 
" 2 in 7 three times, and i over." 
"3 in 7 twice, and i left over ;" etc. 

Send 'the children to the table ; distribute the cards of the "number- 
alphabet," numbers from i to 10 ; hold the large card i before the 
class : " Take so many rows of what your card tells you." " How many 
rows must you take ?" ** One." " John ?" " One 7 is 7." " Mollie ?" 
" One 5 is 5." " George ?"' " Once 6 is 6." (Allowing the children to 
use both expressions : **One 7," and "once 7," etc.) Or, "Fred, how 
many counters have you.^" " Seven." *• How many 7's do you find in 
7 r " Julia ?" '^ 8 in 8 once." " Bertie ?" " Ten in 10 once." (See 
that no child holds a number higher than 5. Substitute 2 for i with 
the large card.) "Take this number of rows of what your card says." 
*• Joseph ?•' " Two 3's are 6 " " Moses?" " Two s's are 10." Or, 
" L zzie, look at your card ; see how many 5*s you find in yoiu: 10 
counters." " Harry ?" " I find two 4's in 8 ;" etc. 

Write on the board 3 X 2=;5 X 2 = ;4X 2=i;6-5-3=;8-f- 

4 =. Point to any one, asking the question, "Twice 3 ?" "3 in 6?" 

(allowing the children to volunteer the answers.) Or, " Children, take 

2 counters, separate them into two groups." " Put them together." 

" Leave half on the table, while you take the other half in your hand. 

" Tell me how many you had at first on the table ?" " What is half of 

2 ?" " Take 4 counters, put half in one row, half in the other." " What 
is half of 4?" etc. 
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Give little questions, as, — " I give you 4 cherries ; you may eat half 
now, and half at recess ? " "I had 6 cents ; I spent half of them for an 
orange?" "Willie had 8 fire-crackers; he set off half of them at 
once ? " "I have 3 peanuts ; they are only half of what I had this 
morning?" "John has 10 buttons on his jacket, but Fred has only 
half as many on his ? " " My hen had some little chicks, she has 3 left ; 
they are one-half what she had at first ? " " I am thinking of a num- 
• ber twice as large as 3 ? " "I think of a number half as large as 8 ?" 
Teach the term thirds y fourths ^ 2Xi<\fifthSy when it seems practicable. 

Distribute the cards for the children, numbers i to 10 : *' Think, chil- 
dren, whether your number is like mine, twice as large, half as large," 
etc. (holding up my card as 4). ** Mary ? " " My number is 8 ; it is 
twice yours." "Jennie?" "My number is 2; it is half as large as 
yours." " Eva ? " " My number is 5, it is once yours, and i over. 

Or, call a row of children before the class, let each child keep his 
number covered from sight. Select any child to whisper his number to 
you. " Children, Fred's number is twice mine \ what is it ? " " Her- 
bert ? " "I think it is 8." " Right ; take his card." " Children, Jo- 
seph's number is half mine ; what is it ? " " Lucy ? " " 2." " Yes, 
you may take his card." (The child who holds the most cards at the 
end of the game to be allowed some little privilege, like gathering the 
cards, or giving them out for the next lesson.) 

Select from the large cards any two cards, as 2 and 3. " We will 
think about these two numbers." What can we do with them ? " " We 
can put them together ; 3 and 2 are 5." " Louie ? " " We can take 2 
from 3; it will leave i." "MoUie?" "We can take 2 three times; 
three times 2 are 6." " Sammie? " "We can take 3 twice ; twice 3 
are 6. " Robbie ? " " We can find 2 in 3 ; 2 in 3 once and i over." 
Place on the board the expressions, 3 + 2;3— 2; 3X2; 3-5-2. 
Pointing to 3 -|- 2, let each child of the division work with his pin-ball ; 
watching to see if each child understands the use of the signs -+-;—; 

•\ ; ■■^» 

Vary the lesson, after a lesson or two, by letting each child take a 
separate question, working out the result each time with the pins. 
When this can be done readily, put aside the pin-balls, point to any 
question, as 2 X 3, 6 -r- 3, etc., letting the children volunteer the an- 
swer to be written on the board. 

Or, write simply any two numbers on the board, as 5 and 2, using 
any sign as + ; erasing that, substituting — , or X, or -f-, at will. Test- 
ing in this way the children's comprehension of these signs. 

Much care must be taken not to expect too much from the child. 
The board work should simply be the expression of all he has been do- 
ing with the object. Then the dreaded bugbear, the multiplication- 
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table, becomes a living thing to the child, he needing only daily prac- 
tice to make him familiar with all its problems. Intelligence and 
Memory are combined, and the result cannot be other than satisfactory. 
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PERFORA TING. 

For instance, let the child make a perforation in the first place where 
the lines intersect; skip the next one on its right side; prick in the 
third intersection ; omit the fourth, etc., until a line from right to lefl 
is thus finished. In the second, and all the following lines, exactly the 
same process is repeated, so that the perforations are under the per- 
forations, and lines intersected that have been missed are also below 
each other in a line. In this manner perforated vertical lines appear 
which are two squares parallel to each other. 

In the next step the child will be directed to perforate in two inter- 
sections of lines, side by side, and skip the third one ; perforate the 
fourth and fifth, and omit the sixth, etc, ; this is repeated in each suc- 
ceeding line, — ^perforations under perforations, omissions under omis- 
sions, — until the card is thus filled. This results in two vertical lines, 
termed " car-tracks," by a child, each " track " two squares distance 
from the next one. 

In the following exercises three, four, or five perforations can thus 
be grouped together, so that they appear in lines of the vertical direc- 
tion, and also representing the horizontal one, as well as the various 
slanting lines. It would lead too far to enter into a minute description, 
and we must direct those who wish to gain more knowledge of this to 
our Kindergarten Guide. Suffice it to say, that merely grouping by per- 
forations, not only lines, squares, and oblongs of various sizes can be 
made and joined into symmetrical form^, but these very lines, squares, 
and oblongs give also a starting-point for first lessons in arithmetic. 

For instance : Making two, three, or more, perforations in a line, the 
child says : " Two ones are two " ; or, " Three ones are three ; " or, 
" Four ones are four," etc. 

When making four perforations, two above and two below, not only a 
square is represented, but it is a demonstration of the fact that four I's 
= 4 ; or, two 2's = 4. 
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Wlien making an oblong of six perforations, the child demonstrates 
that : two 3's = 6 ; or, three 3's = 6 ; or, six I's = 6. 

When making a square of nine perforations, three in a line, it learns 
the fact, if not known before, that : three 3*s = 9, etc. Primitive as such 
exercises are, they will interest the child, and hence do the good they 
are intended for. 

The entire course of perforating, of which the aforesaid is only the 
very first beginnings should be extended over a term of years ; for much 
of it is well adapted for the school-age, where it? might be carried out 
with profit, and even for the adult \ for with skill very artistic work may 
be produced. 



ZOOLOGY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

BY CLARABELLE OILMAN. 



THE OYSTERS 

Our large Providence River oysters have been killed in warm water, 
and the shells sponged to take off the dirt, without removing the brown 
skin often found on them. 

First we wish to describe the shell, and we find out by degrees that 
it is broad at one end and pointed at the other ; that one side is fiat or 
concave, and the other somewhat convex ; that it is rounded inward or 
almost straight on one long edgp, and rounded outward on the other. 

Clam-shells have been placed on the desks, and the scholars now be- 
gin to compare the two bivalves, and their interest continually increases 
as they discover new points of resemblance or difference. 

"What is it, Fred?" 

" The oyster shell isn't smooth, like the clam-shell." 

" What word shall we use to describe it, then, that means not smooth?" 

Little Abbott tells us, " It's rough." 

Gertrude finds that the shell is composed of two parts ; and Daisy re- 
members that those parts are called valves. 

* This lesson should be taught before that on the Snail, given in Sept. No., 
thus following the study of the Clam. Points which were explained in the 
lesson on the Clam are merely referred to here, though it is hoped that no 
teacher will lose the opportunity for a thorough review of all important points 
of structure. 
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" What else do you notice about the valves, Bessie ? " 

" One valve is larger than the other." 

" Which one is the larger ? " 

" The convex one." 

" What have you found, Ernest ? " 

" This pointed end is the beak. There's a piece of rock fastened to 
this shell, too." 

" On which valve is it ? " 

" On the large valve." 

" Do you think the rock grew on the shell, Bertie ? " 

" No, indeed ; the shell must have grown to the rock, arid a piece of 
the rock split off when they got the oyster." 

" Did we find any such pieces of rock on the clam-shells ? " 

"No ; for the clam*isn't fastened to the rocks." 

*• Baby-oysters can swim about in the water, but as they grow older 
they find some nice rock, or perhaps some large oyster-shell, and fix 
themselves for life. In this cluster you see two large oysters that have 
grown to each other, with a small one clinging to one of them. When 
they are young, both valves of the shell are of the same size and shape ; 
but after they fix themselves, one valve grows larger than the other. 
Perhaps we may find a reason for this. 

" What else do you see, Ella? " 

"The lines of growth are not like the clams : they are rougher." 

" What is it, Gertrude ? " 

" There's a piece of something red on this shell, and on Ella's there's 
a coating that looks as if it had pin-holes in it." 

" The red substance is a kind of sponge, and the other coating is 
made of the skeletons of a whole colony of little animals. Now try to 
open your shells." 

They break the ligament, and now their discoveries follow closely 
upon each other. 

" There's only one place that had to be cut to open the shell, so I 
think there's only one muscle." 

" The muscle is near the middle of the shell, and it's a big one." 
" There's a hinge at the beak, with a ligament that you have to break if 
you want to open the shell." " What makes this hollow that goes from 
the beak to the ligament ? " 

" Is there anything in that hollow ? " 

"Yes; there's something that looks like dried ligament." 

" Has the ligament always been in the place where you see it now ? " 

" It couldn't have been here when the oyster was a baby." 

" Must it have been nearer the beak, or farther away from it ? " 

" It must have been nearer the beak, and this hollow shows how it 
has grown down while the shell was growing." 
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Alice continues : '' The muscle has made a dark mark on the inside 
of the shell." 

" See if you can find a dark scar anywhere except directly over the 
muscle." 

'' Yes ; I can follow it almost up to the beak, and it keeps growing 
smaller." 

" Can you think of any reason why the scar of the muscle cannot al- 
ways have been in the same place where it is now ? " 

" When the oyster was little, the muscle was near the beak." 

^' Yes ; and as the oyster has grown, the muscle has grown, too, and 
has traveled downward on the shell." 

The track of the muscle can be seen very well on some of the flat 
valves, where the overlying deposits of lime are thin. It can be seen 
also by filing the back or the edge of the shell, and then striking it 
sharply with a hammer, when the shell will split or the inner layers will 
flake off, thus exposing the long scar underneath. 

" Are there any other marks on the shell ? " 

" I can see the pallial line." 

A few questions at this point will show whether they have found the 
pallial line, and really know what is meant by it. 

" Now we will examine the soft parts of the oyster." 

" The mantle isn't close to the shell, like the clam's, but hangs down 
inside." " I don't see any mantle." " Why, the oyster's mantle cov- 
ers him just as the clam's did, but it isn't like a bag, and has lovely 
ruffled edges." 

It must be explained here that the mantle reaches out around the 
edge of the shell when the oyster is alive. The children are then ques- 
tioned with regard to the work of the mantle, which it is important that 
they should have a clear idea of. After this they are ready with fur- 
ther remarks and queries. 

** He has four gills, like the clam." " They are prettier than the 
clams, they are such lovely ruffles." " I can't find any foot." " I don't 
see what he wants a foot for, if he has to stick to a rock all the time." 
" I've found the mouth, and the foiu: little flaps around it" " What is 
this little bag beside the muscle ? " 

" On which side of the muscle is it ? " 

" It's toward the beak." " That little bag is the heart." 

The investigations continue : 

" The oyster hasn't any siphon." 

" Why does the clam need a siphon 1 " 

" To take in water." 

" Can the oyster take in water without a siphon ? " 

"Oh, yes j for his mantle is open all around." 
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" If the clam's mantle were open all around^ would he still need the 
siphon ? " 

'' Yes ; because he buries himself in the mud, and he couldn't reach 
up to the water without it." 

" Does the oyster bury himself as the clam does ? " 

** Oh. I see I He doesn't need a siphon because he's in the water, 
and has nothing to do but open his shell and let the water come in." 

But Ernest has an objection to this : 

" The siphon has two tubes, one for the water to go in, and the other 
for it to come out ; and if the oyster hasn't any siphon, I should think 
the water would get mixed." 

"^You may find the places for the mouth and the siphon of the 
clam, from your clam-shells. Then hold the oyster in the same 
position, with the mouth away from you, and see if you can tell where 
the oyster's siphon ought to be if he had one." 

^ I know where it is ; and the mantle is fastened together here, so 
that the water has to go in on one side of this place, and come out on 
the other side of it." 

This little " bar," as it is called, lies near the large end of the oyster, 
close to the angle formed by the junction of the straight edge with the 
rounded edge of the shell. Water passes in on one side of the " bar," 
sweeps around through the gills, and then out on the other side of the 
** bar," between the straight edges of the shell. The '* bar " thus sepa- 
rates the two currents of water in the same manner as the partition-wall 
between the tubes of a siphon. 

The experiment of feeding with indigo, in order to see the little 
threads formed on the gills, and the direction they take, may perhaps 
be more successfully tried with the oyster than with the clam. 

After so much comparison of the oyster with the clam, it is easy for 
scholars to determine the right and left side of the former, on the right 
and left of the mouth, when the animal is held in a position correspond- 
ing to that of the clam ; and to see that the oyster is attached by its 
left valve. 

Finally, a little search shows us that the oyster lacks the crystalline 
stylet, with which the children were so much pleased in the clam. 

We have found that the oyster resembles the clam in its general plan 
of structure, but with such modifications^ might be expected from its 
fixed position. The foot, no longer needed, does not appear; the 
siphon is wanting because the oyster does not burrow, but lies where 
the water has free access to its gills ; and the symmetry of its valves is 
lost because the work is unequally divided, the upper valve having to 
accommodate itself to the opening and closing of the shell, while on 
the lower one, which is completely supported, the mantle has only tq 
lay down lime. 
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The great work imposed upon primary teachers requires that they should 
not only be specially fitted for it by careful previous professional training, but 
that they should perform it in a way to arouse and stimulate the dormant and 
developing faculties of the young children in a healthy and reasonable man- 
ner. Well-matured and definite plans should be made at the opening of each 
school term as to the kind and amount of teaching the class should receive. 
It is steady, continuous, and faithful graded work that secures the greatest 
permanent success. Many teachers work upon the impulse plan, — make 
spasmodic efforts to reform certain weak points in their school. In fact, we 
have known teachers who seemed to act upon this principle from day to day 
in their work, not only in teaching, but in the management and discipline of 
their schools. Nothing is more undesirable in educational work. Intelligent 
persistency is the prime qualification of a good primary teacher. Spasms .of 
reform in teaching and governing yield little in return for the extra effort 
made. The almost certain relapse into the previous state of indifference is 
generally followed by a deadening of the sensibilities of the children, which 
will make it difficult to arouse them to any new efforts to secure genuine re- 
forms. The true policy is to make haste slowly, but surely ; assume positions 
after due deliberation, and maintain them until they need modification, and 
then let the needed changes be made with great care, and gradually. In the 
matter of discipline, the impulse plan is not only dangerous, but fatal to suc- 
cess in securing good order. Mary Allen West, of Illinois, has written truly 
of the influence of spasmodic attempts which develop themselves in the hasty 
fault-finding of teachers. She says : 

''There is no influence emanating from a teacher during recitation which 
so completely paralyzes the mind of the pupil. as the practice of scolding or 
ceaseless fault-finding. The temptations to petulance and snappishness on 
the part of teachers are manifold, and at times almost irresistible. Lack of 
faithful preparation, of quickness of perception, of moderate reasoning power, 
of interest, of enthusiasm, of uninterrupted attention, of just appreciation of 
the object and advantage of recitations, are causes of irritation to be found in 
almost all classes. Those who possess but little love of the work of educa- 
tion ; who regard neither the present happiness of children, nor the future wel- 
fare of individuals and States ; who, in short, work in the educational vineyard 
exclusively for dollars and cents, or because more congenial fields of labor 
are not immediately accessible to them, are peculiarly liable to infuse this 
kind of narcotic influence into all the intellectual exercises of the school." 



Among the most careful observers of our educational work of to-day, there 
is a growing conviction that there is danger of attempting too much, of intro- 
ducing too many branches of study into the elementary schools, especially in 
the strictly primary departments. The same criticism has recently been made 
by the president of the Swiss Republic, — M. Numa Droz, — who was formerly 
superintendent of public instruction of the Canton of Neuch&tel, and began 
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life as a primary teacher. In regard to the schools of his country, he asserts 
that in the schools of Switzerland many pupils suffer from the evil of " cram- 
ming too many things, instead of developing the powers of thought." The 
well-known Swiss historian, Dr. Daguet, complains that general history is 
taught in the elementary schools, and claims that the superiority of the French 
primary schools is apparent, in which only the national history is taught. 
The following are his reasons for not teaching general history as a separate 
study: (i) There is not time enough for preparation on the part of the teacher, 
nor is the school-day long enough for the proper time required to teach gen- 
eral history. (2) The pupils have enough to do, if they study national history 
thoroughly. (3) The double work of studying both requires better judgment 
and more mature minds than the pupils have. The teacher of history cannot 
thus obtain the triple result, consisting of a " knowledge of events, exercise of 
the judgment, and the education of the heart" The sound policy seems to us 
to be to teach in the lower grades of our public schools, thoroughly, the fun- 
damental branches, which will prepare the pupils for future advancement upon 
a solid basis, and at the same time prepare them for practical life. The Swiss 
at one time had too few studies in their schools ; now they have too many, 
and the universal complaint of the teachers is, that they are required to pre- 
pare pupils in too many branches. The spirit of our time seems to demand 
multa et multum, and the danger is that it will receive multa et parvum. 
Why not hold fast to the true view, and secure multum, non multa^ which 
will insure the greatest permanent good ? 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOW I FIXED UPON A PLAN FOR TEACHING NOTE-SINGING 

IN MY SCHOOL. 

Editor of Primary Teacher: — Last month I told you about my early efforts 
to teach singing by ear; for I saw that the pupils must first be able to sing 
somehow before they could learn to sing by note. Much care was needed at 
every lesson, moreover, to get a pleasant quality of voice. 

Besides our simple songs, I taught them the scale through one octave up 
and down, also by ear. To assist in fixing the order of sounds in their minds, 
we sometimes sung by numerals, though more generally with the common 
syllables, do^ re, mi, etc. When the succession of sounds had been thus 
learned, we sung them to a single syllable, la, or to some one word, so that 
the real thing came before their minds independent of mere names. But I 
could not dismiss the names wholly at that stage, because I should then have 
no way to speak of the individual steps in the scale. 

I was so prosperous in this part of my work that I wrote little exercises and 
songs in syllables or figures on the board, and the children sung them with- 
out much help, by means of the sense of relation between sounds which these 
names gave them. Now, though this kind of instruction might be all that 
should reasonably be expected in a very young class, or might serve as a good 
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basis for subsequent instruction in any class of beginners, it did not answer 
the requirement in my case. I was to teach them to " sing by note," the 
committeeman said, and I had not yet done it. I knew, also, that an ade- 
quate course of instruction should have for its aim to teach the pupils to in- 
terpret a page of music, printed in the common notation, with as much intel- 
ligence as they do a page in their reading-books. My duty was clear, — to 
find some common-sense way of connecting what they already knew, with 
music in its written forms. To learn all the names of the musical characters 
would avail but little, though incidentally necessary ; the real thing to be ac- 
complished was, to learn to recognize the musical thought expressed by these 
characters. 

I understood perfectly that when a piece of music is written in notes on a 
staff, it is written virtually in letters ; and all musical directors, when referring 
to matters of pitch, do it invariably by letter. To be a competent reader of ' 
music, one must be able to handle letters. 

The necessity for employing letters had been dawning upon me during our 
work with syllables. For though the rise and fall of the voice in due order 
is the great essential to a tune, yet it made all the difference in the world 
with the effect of the song in what region of voice it was started. If too high, 
or too low, it sounded insignificant, or else unpleasant and fatiguing. Some- 
times a song was so commenced that we could not sing it through at all, and 
we were forced to start again in a more judicious way. I came to the con- 
clusion that some reliable plan must be devised for placing the tune in the 
proper region of voice ; and I saw that only by an appeal to letters as used 
in instrumental music could we be able to pitch every tune so as to get the 
best vocal effect. Letters, therefore, I must teach. 

But if one can manage his vocal organs so as to produce a tune in no other 
way than through a sense of the relationship in the pitch of sounds (and that 
I had found to be the fact), it must be that the letters used to express a mu« 
sical thought suggest that relationship to the intelligent sight-singer ; and then 
he is able to govern his vocal movements accordingly. 

But what difficulties here appeared ! Take the snarl of chromatically- 
altered letters in a piece of classical music, — how can a learner ever come to 
see their relationships ? I reflected, however, that I should be called upon to 
teach classical music at about the same time with Greek and Hebrew in my 
school; and that I need not worry about it now, only so far as to make be- 
ginnings which look in that direction ; just as I was setting my little class in 
number with their faces toward the higher mathematics, — up hill, and a long 
way off. 

I reflected, too, that the composers, when selecting the letters to express 
their thought, do not shake them up in a hat and draw them out promiscu- 
ously ; but they are always used in sets of seven, or keys, as the musicians 
say. True, there are a good many of these, but they can all be learned one by 
one ; and though these different families of letters interchange frequently 
in high-class music, yet the properly educated eye detects at once where one 
set is superseded by another. Each set, or key, has its well-defined relation- 
ship, which, when rightly perceived, forms the guide in singing ** by note." 
My desire was to find the place where this ladder of ascent, with its top in 
the skies, rests upon the ground. 
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The only musical imstrument I had at hand was a C tuning-fork. This I 
struck, asking the children to listen ; explained that the sound of the fork 
could never change, and that a sound just at that pitch was named C. That 
letter I wrote high up, near the top of the board. Assuming it as the top of 
a scale, we descended through the octave, writing the other letters, B^ A, G, 
F^ E, Dy C, in a vertical line below the upper C The pupils then followed 
my pointer up and down over the whole or a part of this series, singing the 
usual syllables. Perceiving that some were lazily resting in the mere act of 
applying the right syllable, and did not try to form a conception of the sounds, 
we dropped the do^ re^ ffi^ and sang with the one syllable la. Now the real 
work began. The children could sing up and down through the whole scale 
without any trouble, just as they sang through any tune they had memorized, 
and with no different results. But when I came to make variations in the 
order of the sounds, it was necessary to conduct the lesson very skillfully, or 
they lost the connection. I found great help in emphasizing the Jirsty third, 
fifth, and eighth (C, E, G, C,) their relations being more apparent; and 
after getting these well, they served as landmarks for the other sounds. We 
spent a good many lessons in working this up; taking the pitch from the 
fork at the beginning of every lesson, also during the lesson, whenever 
the little singers seemed to have fallen away from it We generally sang a 
few minutes with the syllables each day, so as to refresh the memory with the 
scale-order, by the association of syllable and sound. But I did not continue 
the use of syllables to a weakening extent 

After a while 1 wrote the scale in notes upon the staff in the key of C, and 
commenced practicing upon it instead of the written letters. This change 
was readily made, as I did not stop to complicate the business by naming and 
explaining all the characters at that time ; though I taught the class to read 
letters from the staff. 

I found one method of study to be particularly useful. As I sang, with la, 
one of the sounds of the scale, I required the pupils to listen and name its 
letter. This power of discrimination on their part enabled them to form a 
more accurate mental picture, and they advanced correspondingly in their 
sight-singing. I next proceeded to write little song-exercises on the staff, 
using tones of uniform length, as I had given them no lessons in time. I re- 
viewed all the ground pretty often, and besides, sung a few songs by ear for 
recreation. Teacher. 

Truths. — The truth is that no person pursuing in-door occupations can 
expect to escape the consequences. Those great organs, the liver and kid- 
neys, will become inactive, and they need just such a remedy as Kidney- Wort 
to keep them in a healthy condition. — Household. 

To BuBBORiBBBS.— The date with yoareddreM Indicates the time to which jonr labflcrlptioii 
If paid. The Pbikabt Tbaohbb it tent until ordered to be discontinned, and an order for 
ditoontiniiance can receiTO nd attention antil all arrearages are paid. Snbflcrlben shoold 
remit by P. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications shoald be addressed to Pbi- 
kabt Tbaohbb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P.O. 
address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Pbimabt Tbaohbb is mailed. 
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"THE CATTLE." 
[To be read to papils by Primary Teacber*.} 
In the first chapter of Genesis we are 
told that " God made the cattle"; and 
in the eighth chapter of Genesis, that 
" God remembered the cattle." In the 
one hundred and fourth Psalm, that 
" He causeth the g}ass to grow for the 
cattle " ; and in the fiftieth Psalm, that 

"the cattle on a thousand hills are 
His." 

If God made the cattle, and remem- 
bers the cattle, and causeth grass to 
grow for the cattle, and the cattle on a 
thousand hills are His, will he not re- 
member those who cruelly treat the 
cattle, — those who carry them several 
days on the railroads with no food or 
water, — those who kill them very cru" 
clly in the slaughter-houses, — those 
who take the little calves from their 
mothers when very young and treat 
them cruelly, — those who, to save the 
cost of hay, give their cattle so little 
food in winter that they are half starved, 
and become lean and sick ? 

Sometimes cattle suffer more than a 
thousand deaths because their cruel 
keepers do not give them enough food 
in winter ; and many times they suffer 
in winter because their keepers do not 
provide comfortable bams. 

Cruelty to cattle and other animals 
in keeping them, or in killing them, in- 
jures their meats, making them un- 
wholesome, and sometimes poisonous. 
So, also, cruelty to cows often makes 
their milk, and the butter and cheese 
that is made from the milk, unwhole- 
some and poisonous. 

* Written and complied by Gbo. T. Ai?oell, 
Ktq.tlPresldent of tue Mamachnsette Hooiety 
or the Preyentlon of Cruelty to Animals. 



I should not like to eat the meats of 
animals that had suffered on the cars* 
just before they were killed, or that 
had been killed in a cruel manner, 
knowing beforehand, that they were to 
be killed. They should all be killed 
instantly, either by shooting them in 
the head, or otherwise, and no animal 
should ever be compelled to see an- 
other animal killed. 

WHAT AGASSIZ TAUGHT. 

The great teacher, Agassiz, used to 
teach liis pupils to quickly kill even 
the fish they caught as soon as they 
were taken out of the water, by strik- 
ing them on the back of the head with 
a stick or stone, because fish that die 
as soon as they are caught are much 
better than those that die slowly and 
sufEer before they die. 

No creature, either bird, or beast, or 
fish, should ever be permitted to suffer 
long before dying, because it is cruel 
to the creature and injures the meat. 
The Massachusetts Society for pre- 
venting cruelty to animals publishes a 
little book showing how all domestic 
creatures can be killed in a merciful 
way. 

I would not like to drink the milk of 
a cow that had been frightened, or in 
any way abused, for I should know it 
would not be wholesome. I should 
not like to drink the milk of a cow 
that is kept alone in a stable, or that 
does not have fresh air, exercise, and 
sunshine ; for a creature that is kept 
alone is likely to be very lonely and 
unhappy, and a creature that does not 
have air, exercise, and sunshine is 
^ikely to be unhealthy, and give poor 
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and dangerous milk. If we want good 
milk we must treat the cows kindly. 
One of the greatest dairymen of Amer- 
ica says that *^ he always speaks as 
kindly to his cows as he would to a 
ladyJ^ We cannot treat unkindly any 
of God's creatures that supply us with 
food without danger of suffering our- 
selves. 

If you think that cattle have no in- 
telligence, you are mistaken. They 

understand what their drivers say to 
them. They understand how to de- 
fend themselves when droves of them 
are attacked by wild animals, — always 
putting the younger and weaker ones 
in the middle, while the stronger meet 
the enemy with their horns. In south- 
em Africa, oxen have been 'taught to 
fight in battles for the tribe to which 
they belong. (See " Ox " in Chambers' 
Encyclofcedia}^ Cows have great af- 
fection for their young. The gentlest 
cow will fight for her calf. At North 
Conway, near the White Mountains, a 
few years ago, a cow fought and wound- 
ed and drove off a large bear that tried 
to get her calf. 

STORY OF A BOY. 

I have recently read an account of 
a boy about fourteen years old who, 
while watching the cows, was attacked 
by a wolf. One of the cows came to 
his rescue, attacked the wolf, and 
saved the boy's life. I know that cows 
have gratitude, for some years ago I 
was crossing a field in Dorchester, 
near Boston, Mass., and found a cow 
which had been tied to a tree, with a 
long rope. In feeding she had gotten 
the rope wound about her legs and 
been thrown to the ground, and in 
struggling to get awav had gotten the 
rope still more wound about her, until 
she lav entirely helpless. When, 
after a long time, I succeeded in un- 
winding the rope and getting her on 
her feet, she came to me, with a kind 
look in her eyes, and lapped my coat- 
sleeve with her tongue. When I went 
home I told the folks that I had met a 
lady in great distress, and had relieved 
her, and that she had rewarded me 
with a kiss. 

Cows have often been trained to know 



their names, and come when called. 
The great American statesman and or- 
tor, Daniel Webster, asked, just be- 
fore he died, that all his cattle, which 
he loved so much, should be driven to 
his window, that he might see them for 
the last time ; and as they came, one 
by one, to his window, he called each 
by name. 

Let us always remember how the 
oxen toil for us ; how the cows supply 
us with milk, and butter, and cheese ; 
how much all these dumb creatures 
do for us, and how little they get in re- 
turn, and let us try to do what we can 
to make them happy. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Othen to be added bf teacber.] 

What are we told in Genesis about 
cattle ? 

What are we told in Psalms about 
cattle ? 

In what ways are cattle cruelly 
treated ? 

What effect has cruelty to cattle, 
and other animals, upon their meat t 

What effect has cruelty to cows on 
their milk ? 

What is said about animals being 
killed instantly without pain ? 

What did Agassiz teach his pupils 
about fish ? 

What is said about cows being kept 
in stables alone ? 

What is said about cows kept with- 
out fresh air, exercise, and sunshine .' 

If we want good milk, how must we 
treat cows ? 

What did one of the greatest Amer 
ican dairymen say about his cows ? 

What is said about the intelligence 
of cattle ? 

How do they defend themselves 
against wild animals? 

What have oxen been trained to do 
in Southern Africa ? 

What can you tell about the cow 
at North Conway, near the White 
Mountains ? 

What can you tell about the boy 
who was attacked bv a wolf? 

What can you tell about the cow at 
Dorchester, near Boston ? 

What did Daniel Webster do just 
before he died ? 

What should we remember and try 
to do? 
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MY JEWELS. 

BY ALICE M. MAY. 

A score of smiling faces, with dim- 
pled cheeks 
So fair ; 
Three little golden heads, two wavy 
brown, the rest 
Of darker hair,^ 
These in our school home, and you 
have my jewels^ 

My little learners there. 

I watch the shining " copper-toes " as 
they carefully 
Form in line ; 
I watch the radiant, roguish eyes look 
wonderingly 
In mine. 
And I question if in future years their 
lives as bright 
Will shine. 

I welcome the brown hands and rosy 
lips that come each morn 
To meet my own ; 
And the bird-like voices as they sing 
a sweet " Good-night" 
Ere " Home, sweet home." 
And I know when the echo dies away 
that my songsters 
All have flown. 



Then I pray the dear Father up in 
heaven 

yis precious jewels keep ; 
And help me o'er the rugged heights 
to guide 
Their tender feet, — 
And each day leave upon their youth- 
ful hearts, 

Some impress sweet. 

And when life's tasks are ended, and 
its lessons 
All complete. 
May I meet my little learners gath- 
ered 

At the Master's feet, 
To sing the new song of redeeming 
love, 
With angel voices sweet. 



MIND-WEAVERS. 

Oh, weaver, throw your shuttle 

With holy zeal, 
Compassionating love, a heart 

Within to feel. 
That when the warp which Gabriel 

spun. 
As first the gleam of life begun, 
Becometh white, the final mart 
Pronounce your work its counterpart. 
— Mrs. Sarah M, IVytnan, 



Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, No. 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
for pamphlets relative to the curative properties of her Vegetable Compound 
in all female complaints. 
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NEW 
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New Bditlons 
mounted on 

Ash Rollers, 
Now ready. 



With Key. 
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MAPS. 



JL £L£ ]N J£i\lr 1. Word Method. 

A '^ur ■_ ! ■ fc ^^i A lAT^- Phonic Analysis. 
A IW KfcfpH ^ Aj^ 8. A, B, C, Method. 

»5. p^^'set. READING 

With Brackets ^TT A ^^HO 

and Companion. KjJOL£LM3L JL 9« 

PuhliMh^d by 

T. H. BUTLER A CO.. PhilAcla. 



Kindergarten.] 



V-l 8t 



Tbe Philadelphia TraialBn School for 
KlBdergarlea Teachers reopens Not. Ist. 

The Kindergarten Intermediate Class and Ap- 
▼anced School reopens Sept 28th. 
MRS. VAN KIRK, PHndpalf 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pcnn. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawine, 

For Public Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Director of Art Education for Massachnaetta; Zaate Oeneral 

Bnperirlaor of Dra^Hng in the Beaton Public Bchoola ; and 

Director of the Maaaachnaetta Normal Art BchooL 



This Bystem is the only comprehenslye conne of instraction in Drawing aoees- 
•ible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 
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A. mflrli-Nol&ool Oonirflie. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very caiofully arranged, according to 
Bound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it Is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

li. PBANO & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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An Educational Wonder. 

6000 YRS. OP HISTORY WITHOUT ROOKS. 



FOB FAMILIBa, BOHOOLS, ■VNVAT-SOHOOLS, AND COLLBSBS. 

A Cliromo LIthoinpb (maDDtod on ouitu) aboat 21 ft, long Yij IT Id. wida, pot np 

Oi RolKn, larn^d bj onnki (H* ent) ] ■■ FortrollO, lUo la Bosk fom. An lif IkuUrr 

Kar >n<l ProDDBItlDi ladel rnrni<b«d with •nob copj. (Sand for UMurlptlTa Circobir.} 

v-2 COLBT & CO., Fnblifiliers, 5 Union Sqnare, lT«w Tork. 

OBJXSCT AIDS. 

An Inienlana mA Blmple iIstIim tar tVMblDg tba foar raaAuenUl ralM of irIttHetIt 
conoret«lj,thepnpllnloiD«tbei»otk,— onnMroctlngtbapTobLaia, i^auuinrlolormi, wlCb tbeir 
cblar dlTiilona. am bo uiaJa la (bo uma Mt.j. Ibe piluiai; colon ua reiulily UD|tai bj It. 
8m Jon* nauiber uf PBIMABV TcaOUBB. 

A box containing lOle laiA pega, witb " Sagtwtiaaii," vU) b* MUt on tba rscslpt of II 
8-oaat poiUge gUimpa, or SO cell*. A down tur (S.WI, 

AddrOM S-dCRS. B. 'SFT. PTTTIT-AJi^, 

\-i Xt JoMSlCB PIbIh, B*ai«B, Ubm. 

'National Teachers* Agency. 

Schools and FamUies ';^pJ;.•^a"'a^?rr^Sll^on\Th^u"l;:^'«"t:^^ 

Teachers ii':„^?^i'ir?.*T'b'."^r'.^aS;;"t;'sfor!ri;^ix West s South- 

Send ituup tor ApplldKtlon>fon]i to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS' AOENCY, CinoisjiiTI, 0. 



Interesting and Instructive. 

•"rnB LITTLE VOLKM' ALPHABKT OV NUJIBBB," — ooniprlilni 

IDDoardafortbe cblldrea'i nas (dealsnwl to MMb " Eiaiupla-inakiui." ondar tbelDor prln- 
dpleaof AritbmeKi:; tbe reoogultlon ol flgura., nuuM ol fainUiar abJacU. prisnutio colon). 
A clrcalnr,aDdMtorM)oardi far tMOh.ra (alia. 6 1 S In.) ambnclng upward) of 000" Pnctlcal 
Qasatloo*." Bent poatpald to anj addreaa onrcoslptof |1.00. A ndoctloD on Introdnetorj' 

THEO. H. BADLAM, Bowdoln St., Dor. DIst., BoBton. 
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Second Y'ear 



OF 



OUR LITTLE ONES. 

WM. T. ADAMS (OUyer Optio), Editor. 

The most beantifiilly Ulostrated magasine for little people In the 
w^orld. 

All the lUostratioiui dra'wn expressly for this magasiiie by the 
most eminent artists in the United States, and engraved by JoHir 
Ahdbbw a Son. 

Not a single second-hand, foreign, or oheap engraving nsed. 

All the poems, stories, and sketches prepared expressly for its 
pages by the best writers for children. 

Nothing coarse, low, vulgar, slangy, or sensational admitted to its 
pages. 

The religions and the seonlar^ press nnanimonsly indorse it as 
pore, bright, instmctive, interesting, and amusing to the little people, 
—"simple without being silly." No family With little children can 
afford to be without it. 



IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The RUSSBIiL PUBUBHINO COMPAN7 have purchased the 
title and subscription-list of 

THE NURSERY, 

which has been a household treasure In thousands of families all 
over the United States, and has held the field against all competi- 
tion for the last fifteen years. 

The RU88BLL PUBUSHINa COMPANT consider themselves 
ver y for tunate in obtaining the good- will a nd subscription-list of 
THB NURSBR7; and they hope OUR UTTLB ONES will prove to 
be a w^orthy successor of a publication so useful and attractive, and 
so honorably conducted during a long existence of magasine-life. 

THE NUR8BR7 will b e continued until the close of its present 
volume, and OUR UTTLB ONE8 will be issued under both titles 
next year. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO GET UP CLUBS. 

NOW IS THE TIME FOR AGENTS TO WORK. 

$1.50 a Tear ; 15 cts. a copy. Bptdmen copy wnt to any address on 
receipt of a d-ceiit paUag&'eiamp. 

AddreM 

RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 

149 A Tremont 8tre6t» Bofton, Mass* 

GRIFFITH A FARRAN, Londov. Y-S 
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TJ. S. 

PIANO & OKGAN CO. 

(SoooBMora to the old, oristoal U. 8. Piano Ca) 



We manufacture and sell direct to Families from our 
factory. We have no agents, and no costly warerooms 
or music halls. Our Pianos go direct from the " bench 
of the workman to the Home of the user." This explains 
why we can sell a really and strictly first-class Piano at a 
very low price. Don't fail to send for our beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue; mailed free. Our prices are 
lower than those of any other firm. 

Special reduction to Teachers, Superintendents, and 
Schools on our Pianos and Organs. There are thou- 
sands of them in use in every State and Territory of the 
Union. 

Address plainly, and in full , 

U. S. Piano and Organ Co., 

'-* " 163 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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Optical, Philosophical, and Chemical Apparatus. 



Oar Prkwd ud Ilia*- 
tiMod CktalogB* !• pab- 
Uik*d In fou put*, u* 



Parll. HatfeeBalUallB- 
■iruuBU k ipn>li« 
■--, IHpp. 



rart 4. nilMapUcal « 
DbeMlcal AptarMaa> 
IHpp. 

Janes V. Queen 

«5 CO. 

824 Chestsnt St 
FHIUIELFEIA. 



C. A. COFFIN ft ROGERS 

B»ve nnaxeaUed fMlUttM for FRnfT- 
IHO ALL KWDS or RBPORTS Atro 



PAMPHLETS EaUmatea (oiniihed 
lor Pbitatk Bpmowa of all klada. 

85 and 87 John St., 
T-it» NEW YORK. 






Bit aUbntUi Sumttri, 

80S~404- 1 70^35 1 -332, 

anakitMurHfUt'niaflHhado/aUdtaltFi 
tkrvugluMt faUtaorld. 



THE Complete Life of 

JAMES A. GARFIELD, 



A I I A I ■'"' Tllasa ■■4 Casalrr Teacheni. 

V-2 d ALBION CARD COMPANY, Albiow, low*. 

SHELDON OOLLINS, FEIlTTIKa INES, 26 Frankfort St., N. T. 
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American Sctiool Cards. 

Th« LUtOXST, HOST ATI&IOTITS, ud COKAPBBT Uu of 

S:C:H:O:O:L = 0:^:E:D:S 
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|^~ B«nd for Sadoeed Piloe Uab 

ANSZ&SOIT k CAUESOIT. FnbliBlien, 
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Kinderg arten Material. 

BBAJ>LEY*S FROEBEIi GIFTS AND MATERIAL. 

Snpertoi Aoonraor, Naatnaai, and Cftra In Maunf&otars. 

aPSOIAI.TIBH.--Prlak»dB«wlDaC>rdi: FkrqBati? Fu«n ; Muilul NsMad FWM 
(oiDnwlBBi Muriln*! Rnlad Blktw ; nu-itlofchiE Cnililou ; BaltdCBl&ic-Pkpm : Mn. 
BkUmu'iSMond-Oin HouU. Stnd Jor OMaiatiit. 

IT-«n niI.TOn BBAVI.BV * CO., SFriaKfluM, Hbh. 




(A IfidiciK, iKtiidriDk.) COB- 
tuDi HDpi, Buchu, MudnLa, 
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$5 



BUCKEYE BELLFOUNDRV 

rARR^HTED. CkUlHDs leiil Fnh 
VANDU^EN A TIFT. CI-alaBilI, a 



THE NORM«L< REPORTER, 

DeoMid to UU 

PriitiplH u< rrwtite tf TtatUig. 

ProrraMln uid pncUeal. Onlj Id- 
Batloul JonrDal b Ua atua of Al*- 
Mn-k. Bmpldir IncrMitDg dnnlaUgB 
Id iTirr coBDtj in Alkbumn, u well u 
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WILUAH B. PATTXBBOH, 
tdUar a^ Pn^titUw, 

T— 13t lUuoa, ALA. 



TBI' oBisnuuHD eiinniiB 

MENEELY EELL FOUKDERY, 



aEO. M.ATHEIl'S SONS, 

PRINTING INKS, 



60 JOHN STREET, near William, NEW YORK. 
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Best Books for B^^^inners. 

L 

EASY LESSONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

By Jambs Moictbith. 
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TRUE STORIES, AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 

BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN. 

ni. 

THE NORTHMEN. 

Tecuher, — (Tracing on the board the outlines of the countries.) You 
see, children, it does not seem very far from Norway to Iceland, nor 
from Iceland to Greenland ; and from Greenland, men might naturally 
sail round Ne^^^foundland and thence down the coast of New England. 
I'm going to tell you about a people that are supposed to have come in 
this way to our country many hundred years ago, before any known 
white man ever saw it, and when it was a vast wilderness. (Pointing 
to Norway.) Of what peninsula does this country form a part? 

Scholars, — The Scandinavian peninsula. 

Teacfur, — The people of Scandinavia, years ago, were called North- 
men. An ancient writer tells us they were men of fair complexion, 
yellow hair, and very tall in stature. The Northmen were great sailors, 
and it is well known that their descendants, the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, are found at the present day, in almost every vessel manned 
with a large crew. Knowing this, we can more readily believe the story 
told of a certain Northman, named Eirik, who wandered away from 
Norway to Iceland, and thence to Greenland, where he made a perma- 
nent settlement in the year A. D. 985. Lief, eldest son of Eirik, loved 
the sea, and so he procured a ship, and the Northmen being fond of 
adventure, several of them agreed to go with him. Among these was 
a German whose name was Tyrher. He had come from a southern 
land, and had told them of the luscious grape it produced and the 
golden wine. Lief stood on the deck and steered his ship southward 
He waved his hand to his father, and his men turned their blue eyes 
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upon Greenland's shores and sang a farewell song, which ended with a 
shout of " Courage ! courage 1 hurrah 1 " So they steered south, and 
when they came to what they supposed was land, they lowered their 
boats and went ashore, but found a plain of flat stones lying between 
them and ice-hills. This was not very inviting, and Lief said, " Now I 
will call this land Hilluland, which means, in their language, " a flat 
stone." Can you think of any place along this coast (pointing it out 
on the board) that they might have reached ? 

Martin, — Newfoundland. . 

Teacher, — Yes ; it is supposed the place was Newfoundland. But 
they soon left it, and sailed several days with a northeast wind, until 
they came to an inlet which led into what seemed a lake, and there 
they anchored. When Lief looked around at the fine woods and green 
pastures along the shore, he exclaimed, "This is a good land." He 
called together his men and said, " Let us pass the winter here, for the 
rivers are full of salmon and the country is full of promise." Where 
do you think they were, children? 

After some speculation as to the locality, it was generally agreed that 
they had anchored in Narraganset Bay. 

Teacher, — Lief was great and strong. He was called Lief-the-Lucky, 
because he succeeded in what he undertook, as great men usually do. 
Why do they succeed ? 

Monroe, — Because they persevere. 

Teacher, — Yes ; they also plan well, to begin with. Lief divided his 
men into two parties, to explore the country. One day Tyrher, the 
German, was missing. Lief was much distressed, and went out himself 
to find him. Tyrher soon appeared, and he talked German and rolled 
his eyes around, and seemed out of his senses. At length he said, "I 
have not been far, but I have found something to tell of. I have found 
vines and grapes." " Is that true ? " said Lief. " Surely it is true, for 
I came from the land of vines and grapes." The next day they found 
it was so, and gathered their boat full of wild grapes. They built 
booths, or houses, and cut timber for loading the ship, and so they 
passed the winter. There was but little frost ; the grass did not alto- 
gether wither. To the surprise of Lief, the sun, on the shortest day, 
was in the sky from half-past seven o'clock in the morning until half- 
past four in the afternoon. Why do you think Lief was surprised at 

this? 

yohn, — Because the days are so much shorter in Greenland and Ice- 
land, where he came from. 

Teacher. In the spring Lief sailed away to Greenland. Before he 
started he said, " Now, O land, will I give you a name worthy of you. 
You shall be callea Vinland. When he reached Greenland, his friends 
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and neighbors crowded down to -see the great timber trees which he 
had brought, and to hear of the new Vinland he had found, and in the 
long winter nights the saflors told the story of the voyage, and the fame 
of these things spread over the country. Now, children, the Northmen 
never wrote any history of this little settlement they once made in New 
England. How do you think we know anything about it ? 

Childlike suppositions are brought up. One little fellow, taking his 
clew from previous lessons, asks, "Didn't they dig up some Northmen's 
bones?" Another, who had read the *• Skeleton in Armor," and the 
explanation found with the poem, said, '' Was not that a Northman's 
skeleton ? " 

Teacher, — Some have supposed so. But it has been ascertained that 
the Northmen did not use brass armor. So the skeleton was probably 
not that of one of those early adventurers. It is thought the story of 
Lief, the Lucky, was caught up by those Northmen who went about 
telling stories to entertain the people. They were called Scalds^ and 
sometimes went even as far as England or France. Those who heard 
the story about beautiful Vinland related it to their children, and so it 
was handed down from one people to another ; and now men have 
begun to write about it. 

jfames. — Did nobody but Lief and his crew come to Vinland ? 

Teacher, — Yes, others came, but they did not remain long; and 
finally all left, and no one came back; and nothing more is known 
about this country for five hundred years. Then Columbus came. I 
shall tell you ab6ut him in the next lesson. 



WRITING -LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 

VI. 

THE ^^W KITING MOVEMENT 

The free use of hand and arm is essential to fluent writing. The 
child has many difficulties to overcome, at first, in acquiring the correct 
writing movement. He will be inclined to rest his arm and hand 
heavily on the desk, and get no lateral motion except from the wrist. 
The wrist-joint should be entirely ignored in writing. It has its uses 
in many manual performances, — such as piano, or violin playing, — but 
the bending of the wrist-joint in writing should be carefully avoided. 
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and this is the chief object in giving free-movement exercises. The 
thing to be secured is free and unobstructed motion of the hand, wrist, 
and fore-arm (all one unit), from left to right, without any hitching or 
stops. The undrilled pupil, to keep his hand in the same relative 
position for each letter, will stop and raise his arm to get a new start ; 
while if well-drilled on the lateral motion, his fore-arm involuntarily 
moves along, while the fingers are at work, extending and contracting 
to form the letters. 

DRILL EXERCISES. 

The little folks should have a daily drill in movement. I have often 
had a class move dry pens reversed across their books, and go through 
other motions, before practising the regular lesson. Let there be move- 
ments of different kinds, — sideways, upwards and downwards, raising 
the fore- arm nearly or quite to a vertical position, keeping the elbow 
stationary ; then, dropping third and fourth fingers against inside of 
hand, let them practise finger movement, bending and straightening the 
pen-fingers vi^hile holding the pen in the proper position (this gives the 
teacher a good opportunity to see all the hands) ; do not keep up this 
practice so long as to tire the pupils, — half a minute at a time is suf- 
ficient ; at a signal, let all fore arms fall gently to the first position, 
seeing how many pupils let the ends of third and fourth fingers touch 
the book at same time the pen-point does 3 at another signal, let 
the pupils all raise fore-arms to vertical position, and immediately down 
again, then up, then down, then the sideways or lateral movement. 
Devote five minutes or so to drill-exercises, where lessons are of thirty 
minutes' duration. All this helps /*; train and get control of the arm, 
hand, and fingers. 

If time admits, have slips of paper prepared, — four or five 
inches wide, by seven or eight long:, — and drill with pen or pencil, 
making letters in groups an inch or two inches apart across the 
paper, far enough apart to insure movement from the elbow-joint, the 
fivot from which all should be taught to swing their arms. Have the 
pupils make the letters gradually closer together, still maintaining the 
swing from the elbow as the centre of motion, — the movement is the 
same in kind, only less in degree. In this way, have the lines con- 
tracted until the letters are half an inch apart; then less than this, 
until the letters are gradually brought as close together as found in 
their copy books. The pupils are thus led almost imperceptibly into 
the true writing movement. 
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XII. Write on the board the following square : 



I 


2 


3 
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7 


8 
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10 


II 


12 


13 


14 


IS 


i6 



« 



Let it be copied and examined. Ask for it occasionally on slate and 
board, but make no further suggestion about it than that it be fre- 
quently copied and thought about It will be of future use. 

XIII. " If we pay lo cents for a melon, and lo cents for another 
melon, we shall have paid 2 times lo cents ; now if we pay lo cents for 
another melon, we shall have paid ? " 

Some one will be ready with the response, "3 times 10 cents." Con- 
tinue to 10 times 10 cents, securing each time the same form of answer. 

After going through addition, subtraction, and multiplication, chil- 
dren are usually taught a similar form of words, and often repeat it as 
a mere form. Even in written, as distinguished from mental examples, 
children frequently multiply because the examples come under the head 
of multiplication, without understanding or thinking that 79 tons should 
cost 79 times as much as i ton. The simple process above described 
can be more successfully used with beginners than with those who have 
grown listless and inattentive for the want of proper training at the start. 

" How many cents are 2 times 10 cents ? " If any one fails to per- 
ceive that 20 cents is the result, it is better to show two dimes than 2 
rows of 10 cents each. The process should be that of adding, not 
counting. Let the whole set of questions be similarly answered, and 
then reviewed by the aid of promiscuous questions from the teacher. 

XIV. Try as above the fives as far as 5 times 5. When that point is 
reached and the work thoroughly done, impress upon the mind that 
five nickels equal in value a quarter of a dollar. Then ask, " What do 
ten nickels equal in value ? " 

The child will possibly see that ten nickels are twice five nickels, and 
a half-dollar twice a quarter of a dollar. He may even make some 
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such statement, but no labored explanation is necessary. If the answer 
desired is not obtained, it need not be stated until a later lesson. 

XV. It is well often to sum up the little store of knowledge acquired. 
After doing this at this point, ask, " How many are 2 times 7 ? " It is 
known that 7 and 7 are 14. No prompting will be necessary to cause 
them to recognize the question in its changed form, and the answer 
will be followed by other questions of their own making. 

Give for slate-work an example in multiplying by 2, stating that the 
work is nothing more than that of adding, as in VIII. 

XVI. In the first question in XIII., substitute oranges at 2 cents 
each for melons at 10 cents each, and follow the directions there laid 
down. At last, 10 oranges at 2 cents each are found to cost the same 
as 2 melons at 10 cents each. The child sees that 2 times 10 and 10 
times 2 are alike. Lead him, by further illustrations (rows of buttons, 
or of crosses, or stars), to see that 2 times 5; or 7, or any other number, 
may be similarly reversed. 

If the game with tickets is found profitable, tickets for the new results 
may be prepared. Should the* answer 9 and 9 be given for 2 times 9, 
it is well to acknowledge its correctness, while passing to the next pupil, 
" Right, but not on this card." 

XVII. Call up the square formerly prepared (XII.) If no one has 
observed it, or can put the fact into words, the teacher may state that 
the first and third columns consist of odd numbers, and the second and 
fourth of even ones. 

While some one repeats the odd numbers, from i to 15, point alter- 
nately to one column and the other. 

Write the same odd numbers in a continuous row, and cross out each 
alternate one : 

1 3 5 7 9 " 13 15 

Let the class perceive that the numbers crossed arc those in the first 
column, and the others those in the third column. Observe that in 
reading down the first column, you skip every other odd number. Let 
each pupil try how far he can repeat the odd numbers thus, skipping 
one each time, and mark as in IV. Pursue the same course with the 
even numbers. Continue the exercise until it becomes familiar. 

Call attention again to the fact that adding 2 to any odd number 
gives for an answer the next odd number ; and then point out that add- 
ing 4 to any odd number gives for an answer the next but one odd 
number ; that adding 4 to any even number, gives for an answer the 
next but one even number ; that in this square, going down a column, 
you add 4 to each preceding number ; that adding 4 is adding 2 twice. 

Let the square be made again and again, until the order of the num- 
bers in the various columns becomes familiar. 
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A LITTLE ABOUT MINERALS. 

BY H. L. CLAPP. 

Pupil — ^Will you please tell me the name of this stone ? 

Teacher, — Yes ; but first describe it as well as you can, and tell me 
where you found it 

P, — It is a light-colored, speckled stone, and some of the speckles 
are black, some white, and others are gray and look like glass. I 
found this one in the road, coming to school, but there are lots like it 
in the wall around my father's pasture, and they are in all the stone- 
heaps about the farm. • 

T, — Yes ; and nearly every boy in New England and many other 
places can say the same as you have said in regard to their being every- 
where. Being so common, then, we have no need of going far to find 
something interesting to talk about. How is it that some of you have 
not brought me stones to name for you before ? Well, James ? 

yames. — Most all stones are homely, and Fd rather read in our read- 
ing-books about Jack the Giant-killer, and Bluebeard. Fairy stories are 
nice, too. 

7! — No doubt ; but when you know more about stones you will think 
them more beautiful and interesting. I have seen a great many boys 
more interested and excited collecting stones than they could be in 
following Jack in imagination when he went around cutting off giants' 
heads. What is it, Frank ? 

Frank. — Isn't Jack and the Bean-stalk a good story ? 

T, — Very fine, for one that is not true. What I mean to say is, it is 
not the best plan to spend more time in getting acquainted with Jacks 
and other unreal things than in getting acquainted with the pretty birds 
and butterflies, flowers and stones, between the school-house and your 
homes. Too many older folks spend too much time on unreal things 
rather than real, on things a long way off rather than things at home. 
Well, John, what do you wish ? 

John, — Will you please tell me the name of the stone t I think you 
did not tell me. 

T, — Certainly. I am pleased to notice that you are even a little im- 
patient to have the name. Now I am ready to give it, and you are in 
better condition to remember it. This is f^ranite. The little black 
specks are micay and they come off in very thin scales. You can pick 
them off easily with your thumb-nail. The white, or in this piece 
slightly yellowish, mineral is feldspar. Sometimes the feldspar is quite 
red in the most beautiful specimens of granite. The gray, glassy spfecks 
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are quartz, which is so clear sometimes that eye-glasses are made of it 

I will now write on the board the names I have given you. Here they 
are: 

( Quirtz. 
Granite :< Feldspar, 

( Mica. 

What is your question, Charles ? 

Charles, — I saw a large rock back of our house that looked like that 
stone you have, only the mica wasn't black, but looked like silver, and 
was so clear that I could see right through it like glass, and it came off 
in scales bigger than a cent. And the white spots and glassy spots 
were very much larger. Was that granite, too ? 

T, — Yes ; that was coarse granite, and only fit for walls around fields ; 
but this piece, in which the different minerals are in small grains, is 
fine granite, and useful for many purposes. The mica in granite is quite 
as often silvery as black, and sometimes it is brown. Often the mica 
is absent or hard to find, and the feldspar has imbedded in it small 
forms of quartz looking like letters, especially a capital F ; that kind of 
granite is called graphic-granite, or letter-granite, and, when polished, 
makes a beautiful specimen. Please try to remember what I write on 
the board, if nothing more. James, what have you to say ? 

yames, — I have a piece of granite from Quincy, Mass., and there 
isn't any mica in it that I can see, but it is full of black specks which 
are very hard to pick with a knife. You said granite must have quartz, 
feldspar, and mica. 

T, — True ; but your granite is not the real granite, although it goes 
by the name of Qtiificy granite, but the proper name is syenite, because 
another mineraL called hornblende takes the place of the mica found in 
true granite. The pure hornblende rock is exceedingly hard to break, 
and the hornblende makes the syenite a very durable stone. You can 
always tell mica from hornblende, because mica is rather soft and in 
thin scales, while hornblende is not scaly but- tough and hard. Now I 
will write on the board other names for you to remember : 

Graphic Granite, or Letter Granite, 

i Quartz, 

Syenite: < Feldspar, 

( Hornblende, 

John, I have told you the name of your stone, and something besides ; 
and now please tell me what granite is good for. 

yohn, — It is good to keep sheep and cattle in pastures, for" fence - 
posts, face-walls, walls of houses, and underpinning of houses, — and to 
knock off nuts and apples with. 

T. — Very well. I will add, that some of the finest buildings in most 
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large cities are made of granite. In Eastern cities, especially, Quincy 
granite is used for buildings, cap stones, curb-stones, and watering- 
troughs. Red Egyptian granite was used by the ancients for obelisks 
and columns. The Alexander column in St. Petersburgh consists of a 
single* shaft of red granite over eighty feet high, and weighing nearly 
four hundred tons. Here I write the 

f Stone-wails. Face walls, 

rr r r^ u J Cap-stones, Curbstones 

Uses of Granite : < . ,^/ ^ ^ tt j ^^• 

■^ I Stofie-posts, Underpinnings, 

Buildings, Monuments, 

To morrow you may bring me the largest and clearest pieces of quartz, 
feldspar, and mica that you can find or borrow; and if you mistake 
any which you probably will, I shall be pleased to correct your mis- 
takes. Then I will talk with you about quartz. 



A LESSON IN FORM. 



BY "shadow." 



n. 

Teacher comes before the class prepared to develop the idea of, and 
teach, corner^ pointy line (straight and curved). Review lesson of yester- 
day, taking care that the children understand as well as remember sur- 
face^ straight and cunted faces, straight and curved edges. Then con- 
nect the new lesson with the old in such a way that the child will 
hardly realize where review ends and development begins. For pur- 
poses of illustration, the teacher should be supplied with a box of mathe- 
matical figures, and should also make use of such familiar objects as 
are at hanci 

Teacher. — Observe this edge (along the side of box) ; this one (across 
the end), and this one (tracing thickness), and tell me what is true of 
them in regard to each other. 

Child, — They come together. 

T, — Tell me that in another way. 

C, — ^The three edges meet [Class decide ; teacher confirms.] 

T. — ^John, show me three other edges that meet. 

[Child does so, other children finding several places where three 
edges meet] 

T, — ^What is formed by the meeting of three edges ; or, what does 
the meeting of three edges form ? 
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C, — The meeting of three edges forms a comer, [Class decide and 
teacher confirms, unless teacher has herself given the term comer J] 

[Teacher then write the definition given on the board, and have class 
read it two or three times.] 

7!— John, show me a comer and the three edges which meet to 
form it. 

[John does so, other children finding other comers and tracing edges 
which meet to form them.] 

7! — Look closely at this comer, then show me exactly where these 
three edges meet. 

Children cannot find the place. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T. — In connection with the size of objects, how many dimensions 
have you learned ? 

C— We have leamed three dimensions, — length, brecuith^ and thicktiess, 

T, — Then what dimensions has this exact place where these three 
edges, meet ? 

C, — It has no dimensions. 

71 — It has, then, neither lengthy breadth^ nor thickness. Now tell me 
what it has. 

C. — It only hzsp!cu:f. 

71— Give me another word meaning the same as "place." 

C or T. — Position, 

71 — Since this place where the three edges meet has no dimensions, 
tell me whether you can see it. 

C. — We cannot see it, because it has no size. 

T, — What may we call this place where the edges meet ? 

C, or T — We may call it a point 

71 — Then out of a corner we get what } 

C, — Out of a corner we get a point. 

T. — What are the dimensions of a point ? 

C — It has no dimensions ^ it only Yizs place or position. 

r.— What is a point ? 

C. — That which has position, but neither length, breadth, nor thick- 
ness, is 2i point, 

[Teacher aids pupil in constmcting this definition, as the expression 
" that which " is unnatural to a child. Then teacher write definition 
on the board, having class repeat.] 

T, — ^John, you may represent a point on the board. 

[John cannot, — perhaps says he never saw one.] 

T, — Who can think of a way in which to represent a point ? [Child 
shows a hand.] 

T. — Mary, you may try. [Mary makes a dot on the board.] 

71 — What has Mary done ? • 
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C— She has made a dot on the board to represent a point [Class 
decide. Teacher confirms.] 

71 — Since that dot represents a point, what may we call it of a point ? 

C. — It is a picture of a point. [If child cannot think of the word 
picture^ teacher may show an object and then a picture of the object, 
after which the child will have no difficulty in getting the word.] 

T. — How many think it is a point ? [No one thinks so.] 

T, — We cannot see a point, because it has no size (or dimensions). 
[Class decide. Teacher confirms, at same time explaining that for con- 
venience we sometimes call it a point 7\ 

71— Now look at this edge (along the side) and show me the exact 
place where these two faces meet. 

[Class cannot find the place. Children decide. Teacher confirms.] 

7! — Then what dimensions has this place where these two faces 
meet > 

C, — It has length, [If child does not perceive this, teacher may trace 
the whole length of the edge.] (Class decide. Teacher confirms.) 

T, — And what dimensions does it not have ? 

C, — It has no breadth nor thickness, [Class decide. Teacher con- 
firms.] 

T, — How many can see the exact place where these faces meet ? 

C, — ^We cannot see the place, because it has no breadth nor thickness. 

T, — What do we call that which has length, but no breadth nor 
thickness ? 

C, or T, — That which has lengthy but no breadth nor thickness, is 
called a line. 

Teacher may have to aid the construction of the sentences, after 
which she will write the definition on the board, having children repeat. 

T, — Mary made the picture of a point Now who can make the pic- 
ture of a line ? John, you may try. [John does so, and class decide. 
Teacher confirms.] 

71 — Why is that which John has drawn on the board not a line ? 

C, — Because that has breadth and thickness [child may not per- 
ceive this ; if not, teacher leads him to see it, by making heavier and 
broader lines, and also by making faint lines on the board], and a line 
has only length, [Class decide. Teacher confirms ; after which teacher 
explains that we call those pictures lines for convenience.] 

7! —Out of what did we first get the idea of a line ? 

C. — We got the idea of a line out of an edge. 

7! — How many classes of edges are there ? 

C. — There are two classes of edges, straight edges and curved edges. 

T, — Then how many classes of lines do you think there are ? 

C, — There are two classes of lines, — straight lines and curved Wnts, 
[Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 
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2, — You have learned what a straight edge is ; now what is a straight 
line ? [Class decide. Teacher confirms, and writes on board.] 

T, — And what is a curved line ? 

C, — A line whose direction continually changes is a curved line. 
[Teacher write on the board.] 

T, — John, you may make pictures of lines of both classes on the 
board, and Mary may tell us which are straight and which curved lines. 

Mary does so, sa)nng, " This is a picture of a straight line \ this is a 
picture of a curved line. 

Teacher then drills upon comer, point and line, straight line and 

curved line, having children point out, make pictures of; and identify 

each, having class read definitions on the board, after which she erases 

definitions, removes objects, and has the children recall what they have 
learned. 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

BY MARY D. MCHENRY. 

COLD-BLOODED ANIMALS—REPTILES, 

In our last lesson we talked about animals that have warm blood, 
and discovered that they are divided into two classes. Beasts and Birds ; 
we also learned to tell the points of difference ; now we will study the 
characteristics of cold-blooded animals. 

How many in the class have felt a cold animal ? 

As answers are given, proceed as in previous lessons, by jotting them 
on the board in two columns, one of Reptiles, one of Fishes ; do not 
head the list* till full, and then after the children have discovered for 
themselves ; they will not know the name of the first class, but can dis- 
tinguish the reason of the grouping. They will see that all in the first 
line have feet, and can or do live on the earth, whereas those in the 
other list cannot live out of water, and have no feet. 

If you live in the country, specimens can easily be obtained ; by 
allowing each child to handle and notice for itself, a lasting and intelli- 
gent impression will be made, though you may have difficulty in induc- 
ing the. little folks to touch the cold things. 

If you can make a miniature aquarium, and stock it with a few fishes, 
a baby frog, or, better still, some tadpoles, the amount of practical 
knowledge and delight furnished will repay you ten-fold. If this is im- 
possible, provided with colored pictures, clear ideas can be imparted. 
The children will discover that the Reptiles (except snakes) have four 
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feet, like the beasts ; that they are not covered with pretty feathers or 
soft hair or fur, but with tough, rough skin ; that some live in the water 
and some on the land, while some can live in either place. You can tell 
them that some sleep part of the year, and that they do not hear, see, 
or feel as keenly as the warmblooded creatures. They move slowly, 
and are hard to kill ; some live to be very old ; turtles have been 
known to live two hundred years. 

At the close of the lesson the blackboard should contain, besides the 
two lists before-mentioned, the following exercises, to be copied on the 
slates or in the blank-books of those able to write : 







KEPTILES. 


Do 


with 




Have Live, 


See 


u 




Eyes. Earth. 


Hear 


4i 




Ears. Water. 


Smell 


« 




Nose. 


Eat . 


a 




Mouth. 


Walk 


a 


4 


Feet. 


Crawl 


a 


4 


« 


Hop " 4 " 

Breathe, some with gills, some with lungs. 

Snakes crawl on their bodies. 






NAMES. 


Lantf. 






Water and Land, 


Tortoise. 






Turtle. 


Toad. 

Snakes. 

Lizard. 






Frog. 
Alligators. 
Crocodile. 



As this subject contains so many new ideas for the pupils to digest, 
it might be well to devote to it two lesson periods. * 

A short description of the changes in a frog's life will interest the 
children very much. Thus : when a frog is bom, it lives in the water 
like a fish ; it has a pair of pretty gills, all fringed, wtth which it 
breathes ; it has a long tail, a fat head, and goes darting through the 
water like a streak ; but after a while it has very strange feelings, and 
lo 1 it finds it has a pair of legs ; very soon it has another pair ; then 
it needs its tail no longer, and some day finds it is lost ; its head 
changes its shape ; the gills disappear, and instead the little fellow has 
a pair of lungs, and can breathe the air without first taking a drink of 
water, as it had to do before. Now it goes jumping in and out, swim- 
ming in the water or sunning itself on the land ; it can live where it 
pleases. How very wonderful this is ; and yet, the God who changes 
the tadpole into a frog made us ; and by-and-by, if we trust in him, He 
has promised to change our bodies and make them like Christ's glori- 
ous body, free from all that hinders and troubles us now. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



BY MARY E. BADLAM. 



IIL 

XII. Hills and Mountains (concluded). 

Let the children tell how the air seemed as we went up the hill^ — that 
it grew cooler and cooler ; and then tell them if we were to go up a hill 
or a mountain very, very much higher, we should find it very cold, — so 
cold that the snow that fell there never melted, but stayed there all the 
year, looking very white and dazzling as the sun shone on it. 

Tell them that mountains are not always found standing alone, but 
are sometimes found in long lines or rows, one alter the other, just as 
they themselves stand when marching. 

Let some of them stand in line, and let them mention things they 
find in rows, — as houses, trees, etc. 

Show them a chain^ and get the word from them. Then tell them 
these rows or lines of mountains we call chains. 

Get the definition : A mountain-chain is a long line of mountains. 

Show how mountains are represented on the globe, and let the chil- 
dren point to single mountains and mountain-r-^dr/>rj. 

Tell them we sometimes find a number of these chains lying together 
and nearly in parallel lines, and that these we call mountain systems. 

Tell them some people think the inside of the earth is on fire. 

Ask them what we have on our houses to carry off the smoke, and 
then tell them, of course we need chimneys to carry off the smoke from 
the earth, 'and sometimes we find mountains acting as chimneys and 
carrying off the smoke and fire. These mountains are called volcanoes. 

Get the definition : A volcano is a mountain that throws out fire 
and smoke. (Here it would be a good plan to tell a few stories about 
volcanoes, earthquakes, etc.) 

Talk with the children about the uses of mountains j about minerals, 
and springs and pools, thus paving the way for 'rivers later. 

Let the children think of two mountain-chains Ipng near together, 
and of the land between them. 

Talk about the water falling on the sides of the mountains, and run- 
ning down into the land below. 

Ask them what this water would do to the land below. 

Give them the word " fertile," and tell them that land that is kept 
well watered is always fertile, and produces a great quantity of fine 
grass, fruits, and vegetables. 

Tell them we call this land between the mountains a valley. 
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Talk with them about the best places for farms, and then tell them 
about the farms in New Hampshire and Vermont. 

XIII. Plains. 

Pretend to take a walk again on level ground with the children, where 
they can walk easily. 

Tell them we often find large tracts of just such level land, without 
hills or mountains, and we call them/Az/Wx. 

Let them give definition : A plain is level land. 

Get from them the names of other things that are level, to be sure 
they understand the term. 

Question them about what we find on level ground, as grass, trees, etc. 

Let them give the name " grassy plain " to a plain covered with 
grass. 

Question them about the uses of such a plain, and tell them we call 
a grassy plain a " prairie," but in different countries they give different 
names for them. 

Get the name " forest plain " for the plain covered with trees, and 
talk about it. 

Then tell the children about another plain, covered with sand, like 
the sand on the seashore, only not moist and damp like that, but dry 
and hot and not good to build sand houses in, and then give them the 
name " desert." 

Talk with them about the troubles of people in crossing the desert, 
where there are no trees, or springs, or pools of water ; how they often 
suffer from thirst and hunger ; why the camel is useful in crossing it ; 
why they do not use horses. 

Then tell them, sometimes they come to a place where grass and trees 
are growing and where there are pools of water, and let them imagine 
how thankful and glad they are. 

Give them the name *• oasis," and let them give the definition, as 
they already know the word " fertile " : An oasis is a fertile place in a 
desert. 

XIV. Water on Ihe Land. 

Ask the children what becomes of all the rain and snow that falls on 
the tops of mountains. Lead them to see that it sinks into the ground 
and then appears below as a tiny stream of water trickling out of the 
ground. 

Ask them if this would happen on level ground, and then let them 
judge of one advantage of mountains to the surrounding country. 

Give the name *' spring " to the water springing or bubbling out of 
the ground. 

If any children have drunk firom a spring, they will tell you the water 
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is cold and pleasant to the taste ; then tell them that sometimes the 
water takes the taste of the earth through which it has passed. If the 
earth had salt in it, we have a salt spring; if there was iron in the earth, 
we have an iron spring. 

They know that such springs are called mineral springs, and are used 
as medicine, aud they will be able to give quite a list of mineral waters 
in use now. 

In some places, you can tell them, the water when it bubbles out of 
the ground is hot and is thrown very high into the air. 

Give them the name " Geyser ^^ and get the definition. 

Let them, in imagination, follow the water when it flows down the 
mountain, and give it the name ^^ brookT 

Lead them to see how one brook meets another and another and 
flows along, growing larger and broader every minute, until it is a large 
stream, flowing faster and with more force, until it reaches some large 
body of water into which it empties. 

They will all know it is a "river," and you will need to get the defi- 
nition from them piece by piece. 

Question them as to whether the stream was large or small, fresh or 
salt, etc., until they can give a good definition : A river is a stream of 
fresh water flowing over the land. 

Ask them if they think the river can run into a larger body of water 
than itself, or a smaller body, and then talk about the different bodies 
of water into which it can flow, as, the ocean, a lake, or another large 
river. 

Talk with them about the different ways rivers empty themselves into 
other bodies, and draw different shaped mouths of rivers on the board. 

Tell them the place where the river flows into another body of water 
is called the river's mouth. 

Go back again to the little spring and brook, and give the name 
" source " to the place where the river first started. 

Let them thiuk what the water would do to the land over which it 
was flowing ; how it would wear for itself a path or road that we call its 
" bed " or " channel." 

Talk with them about the land along the sides of the river, and give 
the name " bank." 

Give the name " branches " to the smaller streams flowing into the 
river, and compare them with the branches of trees. 

Question them about the uses of rivers; what they have seen on 
their surface ; what they have seen on their banks, aud how land looks 
through which no water flows. 

In that way they can be taught the words navigaiion, manufacturings 
and irrigation, 

lalk with them about navigable rivers. 
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A VISIT TO A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

BY MRS. A. D. MORRILL, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

We Will visit Mrs. F.'s school. It is a primary school, and we find 
thirty little folks seated at long, low tables, upon little chairs, — ^the 
oldest not more than ten, the youngest five years of age. All are busy, 
when we enter, with something. The smallest have blocks, or tablets ; 
the older ones are writing. It does not take long to see that all are at 
home, and that the " little workers," as Mrs. F. calls her little folks, 
are working because they love their work. 

After various exercises, we notice Mrs. F. looking over the smallest 
children with a bright smile. Let us listen. 

"The third and fourth classes may rise and take their places." 

That is all. .But look at the children I See how glad they seem I 
and we hear from smiling lips these exclamations,-7- 

"O, Bertie 1 we are going \,o play multiplication-table P^ 

"Yes, I am glad of that I " 

" Come, Jessie, let's get our places." 

Soon we see about ten children, from six to eight years old, standing 
in a circle. Circle! What does it mean? We never saw a class stand 
in a circle I Neither did we ever see so many happy faces, made so by 
thoughts of the multiplication-table. Yet these little boys and girls are 
joyously happy. We will see why. 

The circle formed, "perfectly round," Mrs. F. says. The little hands 
are raised : " Mrs. F., please let me take the honor place ? " passes 
from lip to lip. 

But Mrs. F. smiles and says: "Jennie may take the place of honor." 
And the little girl we had noticed, who seemed too modest to ask for 
the coveted place, now steps into the centre, and every child becomes 
a quiet, attentive listener, with ear intently bent toward his or her 
classmate, now in the centre. 

One point is made clear to us. The place of honor is in the centre. 

Mrs. F. commences : " Two times two are how many ? " 

" Four,*' quickly answered Jennie. ** Three times two ? " " Six." 
" Three times five ? " " Fifteen." " Four times four ? " " Sixteen." 
" Nine times three ? " " Twenty-one," from Jennie. " Twenty-seven, — 
twenty-seven, — twenty-seven," from the circle. 

The one who gave the correct answer first, now takes his place in 
the centre. 

The exercises continued in this way ; the first to correct always 
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taking the ** place of honor," until a bright boy took the place, and he 
seemed determined not to relinquish it by an incorrect answer. 

Sure enough, in vain did Mrs. F. ask the most puzzling questions, 
never going higher than the " four table." Always came the correct 
answer, promptly, from the little hero. 

Finally, Mrs F. said, " Well, George, you may have the privilege of 
choosing some one in your place." And George, whom all seemed to 
look upon as the hero, for that time at least, proudly exchanged places 
with one of his classmates. 

Aftpr the class had been happily engaged for about eight minutes, 
Mrs. F. asked : " How many are four times nine ? " This was evidently 
a new question ; but it was soon answered by a thoughtful little girl. 
Then all were reviewed upon the new number, and excused for home, 
this being the last exercise of the class for the morning. But the little 
ones all asked, with one accord, to be allowed to " play " longer. This 
was refused, with the promise of more to-morrow, and the little folks 
went, wishing to morrow would hasten its coming. 



MOLLUSKS. 
A Story for the Little Ones. 

BY MARGARET M. STONE. 

Alice lives in the city, and in summer she is very glad indeed to go 
away from the crowded streets to the seashore, where she can play all 
day out of-doors. She loves to sit and watch the breakers as they dash 
upon the rocks, sending the feathery white spray high up into the air ; 
and then, when she is tired of being still, she takes her wooden spade 
and digs wells and builds forts in the sand. 

One day last summer, as she was running about on the beach, while 
Aunt Fanny was sitting near by, reading, she suddenly heard her aunt 
cry, " Oh ! my umbrella ! " 

She looked quickly round, and saw her auntie's umbrella skipping 
along, over and over, toward the ocean. 

" Catch it," exclaimed Aunt Fanny, as she and the little girl both ran 
in pursuit. On it bounded, however^ as if it were alive and determined 
upon a voyage ; and, in a moment, it had leaped into the sea. Aunt 
Fanny now began to call Alice back, as she feared she was going too 
near the water. " It was an old thing, and not of much value," she 
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said. '^ We can't get it now ; but perhaps it will be washed on shore 
by-and-by, so we will walk along and keep it in sight for awhile." 

How they laughed to see it tossed along on the waves, first dancing 
along right side up, then turning over so that they could only see the 
crooked end of the handle 1 

" See how it bobs ! " said Alice. " I guess it's having a good time* 
I wonder if the fishes will like it to keep off the sunshine ? " 

At last it seemed to keep in the same place all the time, and only a 
little bit of it could be seen, so they concluded it had partly sunk into- 
the sand, and they might as well give it up for lost, for there was no- 
boat near for them to go out in, and they were almost alone on the 
beach. So Aunt Fanny sat down again, and Alice began to pick up 
pebbles and shells and bring them for her to look at. Some of them 
were very smooth and pretty. 

Presently Alice came running up, saying, " Oh I Aunt Fanny, I've 
found a live one. At least, I thought it looked out." 

" Yes," said Aunt Fanny, " it is alive, I believe. It is a clam." 

^' Should you think they would like to have these hard shells 'on their 
backs ? " asked Alice. 

" Oh, yes. They wouldn't know how to get along without them," 
said Aunt Fanny. '^ It is their house, you know ; and yet, it is a part of 
themselves, just as your hard bones are part of you. You wouldn't like 
to lose all your bones, would you ? " 

" No, indeed 1 But aren't they funny ? Why, they are made inside 
out, aren*t they ? I wish my bones were outside, and then I shouldn't 
feel it if I scratched my hands with the thorns on the rose-bushes, and 
it wouldn't hurt if Ned pinched me." • 

" I do not think it would be nice at all for us to be made in that 
way," said Aunt Fanny. " We should be almost sure to break if we 
fell down some slippery day. • In fact, I think we should be afraid of 
breaking all the time." 

" Oh ! that would be bad," said Alice, who generally had several 
tumbles in a day. " Poor clams ! I wish they were made as we are." 

" Perhaps that would not be as well for them," said Aiint Fanny. 
*' They do not run about as you do, bvit live, all the time, in the soft 
sand, where there is no danger of a bad fall. Look at the one you 
have in your hand, and I will tell you something more about him. All 
creatures of this kind are called mollusks, — that is, sofl-bodied, because 
their bodies inside the shell are all soft. Some soft-bodied animals 
have a house, or shell, all made in one piece, winding about and taper- 
ing into a spiral form. You have found some such shells." 

" Oh, yes, I know," said Alice. " Snails live in that kind of a house." 

"Yes," said Aunt Fanny. " Now, if you examine a shell, you will 
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see lines on it, which wfe call lines of growth. The shell grows by 
layers, and we can tell whether it is old or young by the number of 
lines of growth/' 

" How fiinny 1 " said Alice. ** I never thought of there being chil- 
dren among them. I thought they were all alike, just like the stones." 

•* They are quite diflferent from stones, I can tell you," said Aunt 
Fanny. " Now, look at your clam again, and you will see that he has 
two shells put together. We call them valves ; and when a shell is 
made like a clam, we call it a bivalve, because it has two valves, for bi 
means two." 

" Then isn't an oyster a two-valve, too ? " asked Alice. 

" Yes, and they grow with one of the valves fastened to a rock, or to 
another oyster ; and then they just reach out a little way and get the 
food that comes to them. The two valves are fastened together by 
something elastic and gluey, and it will stretch, so that they can open 
their shells a little when they wish. Oysters are interesting because 
the pretty pearls come from their shells. The lining to the shells is 
pearly and beautiful ; and sometimes grains of sand, or other very little 
bits of things get between the shell and its lining, and they are soon 
covered with layers of this pearly lining, and so pearls are made. The 
nice pearls are not found in common oysters, however. The Chinese 
sometimes get make believe pearls by partly opening shells and putting 
in tiny bits of something for the pearl to form around." 

" Oh, I wish I could see a pearl all in the shell," said Alice. 

** Don't you wish you could see dinner all on the table t " asked Aunt 
Fanny, getting up from the sand and taking the little girl by the hand 
to go back to the house. 



— As for duty, that's God speaking plainly to each 
Of his work in the world ; and the wider the reach 
Of your eflfort, the more you are doing for men. 
Then the sweeter will be your reward. So what, then, 
Does it matter concerning a duty to come ? 
Every morrow grows out of to-day ; and the sum 
Of the future is made from the present. Whatever 
The morrow may bring will depend on endeavor 
Put forth by us now. — Bright Hours, 

— Infinite good comes from good habits ; which must result from the 
common influence of- example, intercourse, knowledge, and actual ex- 
perience : morality taught by good morals. — Plato, 
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EDITORIAL, 



This is the last issue of The Teacher for the year 1881. We would most 
gratefully acknowledge our obligations to the many teachers and friends of 
education who have generously aided us by their patronage, sympathy, and 
wise counsel to make our magazine a medium of usefulness in promoting the 
introduction of improved methods of instruction into the primary and un- 
graded schools of the country. Experience and observation deepen our con- 
viction of the magnitude of the work intrusted to the primary teacher, and of 
the necessity of their having a knowledge of the laws that underlie and con- 
trol all successful teaching and their proper application. They must know 
thoroughly all they attempt to inculcate, and by such application of their 
knowledge gain and fix the attention of their pupils. Actual experience is 
the only absolute proof of teaching-ability, but there are certain qualifications 
essential to a reasonable success. Unless one has aspirations to become a 
good teacher, she had better turn her attention to some other pursuit, where 
failure will be less fatal in its consequences. There are two kinds of qualifi- 
cations for eminent success in teaching young children, — natural and ac- 
quired. Happy the teacher who possesses both ! Unless one has natural 
leadership, power to control others; some good degree of spirit, — temper, — 
with power to control it; patience, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, personal magnet- 
ism, courage, self-reliance, dignity, celerity of thought and action, and aptness 
toteachy they should never attempt to conduct a primary school. They may 
study normal methods, acquire a wide range of accurate knowledge ; but 
without natural ability, tact, and adaptation for this noble work of guiding the 

first steps of the children they will be out of place in the elementary school- 
room. 

It shall be our aim to make The Teacher an aid to those who would use 
wisely what they already know, and aspire to go forward, using the experience 
and suggestions of others to add to their skill and effectiveness in their work. 

With the closing year we tender to all of our friends the compliments of the 
approaching holiday season ; and especially would we greet the faithful teachers 
of the primary schools of America, and wish them one and all a " Merry 
Christmas " and a " Happy New Year." 



We hear many complaints from parents, of the excessive use of tests by 
writing on the psirt oi teachers and school superintendents in the primary 
schools. In some primary and lower-grade grammar classes it is claimed 
that fully " one half the time " of teachers and pupils is employed testing the 
work done in the regular order during the other half of the school-hours. 
This is an absurd abuse of a good thing, and should be discontinued. In 
strictly primary schools it is questionable whether any formal written exam- 
inations, with a view to rank pupils in their seats or with reference to promo- 
tion, can be safely or wisely relied upon as an infallible guide f6r such action. 
There should be daily written work in most classes, but it should never be 
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the only test of the pupil's work or of the teacher's effectiveness in her wor# 
among young children. The best part of the work done in the formation of 
corre':t habits of attention and in the building of character, cannot be shown 
by any number of written tests. Never run wild after a good thing, even. It 
is only good when properly applied as to time and purpose. 



Teachers, please not forgfet to make a suitable recognition of the anniversary 
of the birth of our Saviour. Teachers can, and should, contribute much to 
make Christmas a season of delight to the children. In the old world it is 
the most joyous festival of the year, where parents and children unite in 
deeds of kindness aud benevolence, which keep fresh in mind the spirit of 
the proclamation of the Master to the shepherds of the East: "Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace and good-will toward men." 

It would be time and effort well spent to explain to them the significance 
of the day, and aid by advice in the selection of appropriate little gifts. The 
teachers may intelligently show by deeds of love and by their sympathy that 
it is a blessing to follow the example of Him who took little children in his 
arms tenderly and blessed them. 

" Though little be the action, 
Its heart the Lord will see ; 
And he will be the witness, 
* Ye did it unto me.' " 



We notice with pleasure a recent article in the Popular Science hfonihly^ 
by Dr. Felix L. Oswald, on the too-little-recognized subject of " The Recrea- 
tion of School Children." Teachers and parents should remember that, in 
directing the recreations of children, their main purpose is to restore the 
tone of the mind and its harmony with the physical instincts by supplying the 
chief deficiencies of ordinary work. For a hard-working blacksmith, fun, 
pure and simple, would be a sufficient pastime, while brain-workers need a 
recreation that combines amusement with physical exercise, — the unloosen- 
ing of the brain fibre with the tension of the muscles. Emulation and the 
presence of relatives and schoolmates impart to competitive gymnastics a 
charm which spirited children enjoy. Archery, calesthenics, base-ball, and a 
well-contested foot-race will awaken the enthusiasm and arouse the mental 
activity of pupils. On the play-ground such exercises, should be divested 
from the least appearance of being a task, — even children cannot be happy 
on compulsion. 

There is too much in-door work about the present life of our children. 
Encourage their love of the woods ; make holidays a synonym of picnics, ex- 
cursions, &c. Of all the known modes of inspiration, forest air and the view 
of a beautiful landscape are the most inexpensive, especially from a moral 
standpoint, being never followed by a splenetic reaction. A ramble in the 
depths of a pathless forest, on heights, among rocks, over lofty mountains, 
and through the meadows, would tend to open well-springs of life to the chil- 
dren of city tenements which they never before enjoyed. 
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METHODS. 

Teacher and the Parent. Northend. $1.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Teacher's Assistant. Northend. 1 1.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
School Amusements. Root. I1.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Theory and Practise of Teaching. Page. $1.50. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Teacher's Hand-Book for Classroom. W. F. Phelps. $1.50. A. S. B. & Co, 
The Normal Methods of Teaching the Common Branches. Holbrook. 
$1.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

School Government. F. S. Jewell. $1.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

School Management Alfred Logan. $1 50. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Cowdery's Moral Lessons. Cil^ cents. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

Monroe's Vocal and Physical Training. 72 cents. Cowperthwait & Co. 

Art of School Management J. Baldwin. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

Education as a Science. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

Topical Course of Study. Stone. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Object Lessons. N. A. Calkins. * Harper Bros., N. Y. 

Suggestions for Teaching Fractions. Davis. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 

Hints on Orthoepy. Pooler. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Teacher's Manual for Primary Schools. Z. Richards. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. Mass. 
Worcester's Quarto Dictionary. 1 10.00. J. B. Lippincott & Co;, Phila. 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 

I'hought and Expression. Greene. 24 cents. Cowperthwait & Co. 

School-room Exercise Books. Primary series for language study. Spell- 
ing and the Training Habits of Observation. De Graff. D. Appleton & Co. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. Books I, U. Stickney. D. Appleton 
& Co., N. Y. 

Universal Graded Grammar Blanks. Nos. I, II, IIL Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Composition. D. Slote & Co., New York. 

Selections for Analysis. Northend. 23 cents. William Ware & Co. 

Word Primer. Swinton." 15 cents. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Pictures for Language Lessons. 12 Nos. 25 cents. D. Lothrop & Co 

Harvey's Language Course. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 

Object Lessons : Things Taught, Composition, &c. Van Antwerp, B. & Co. 

Orthography. Shattuck and Laylander. Mills & Co., Des Moines. 

Kay's Progressive Reader and Definer. T. Elmwood Zell, Philadelphia. 

First Book in Composition. Brookfield. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Analytical Orthography. Wright A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Easy Lessons in Language, with illus. and diagrams. Clark. A. S. B. & Co. 

The Word-Builder. Parker and Watson. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

ARITHMETIC HELPS. 

Ficklin's Table-book. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Peck's Oral and Written Arithmetic. 40 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Underhill's American Primer and Table-book. 10 cents. Collins & Bro. 

Child's Book of Arithmetic. Colburn. 18 cents. Cowperthwait & Co. 

Primary Lessons in Number. Hagar. 22 cents. Cowperthwait & Co. 

Franklin Primary. 20 cents. William Ware & Co., Boston. 

Franklin Elementary. 35 cents. William Ware & Co., Boston. 
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Walton's Arithmetical Table. I7.20 per hundred. Wm. Ware & Co., Boston 

Walton's Primary Arithmetic. 18 cents. William Ware & Co., Boston. 

Walton's Intell. Arithmetic 30 cents. William Ware & Co., Boston. 

Walton's Metric System. 15 cents. William Ware &Co., Boston. 

Walton and Coes well's Book of Problems in Arithmetic, with Key. 54 
cents. William M^re & Co., Boston. 

Putnam Drill and Review Card. I3.60 per hundred. Wm. Ware & Co. 

Arithmetical Charts for Oral Practice. Walton and CogswelL |2 00 per 
set. William Ware & Co., Boston. 

Faxon's Miscellaneous Review Card. $4.80 per loo. Wm. Ware & Co. 

Faxon's Combination Review Card. $7.80 per 100. Wm. Ware & Co. 

Arithmetical Frame with Key. John Gould, New York. 

Finst Lessons in Numbers, Oral and Written. R. S. Davis & Co. 

Robinson's First Book in Arithmetic. 35 cts. Fish. Ivison, B., T. & Co. 

Practical Examples in Numbers. Renck. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Primary and Intellectual Arithmetic, First Book. Davies. A. S. B. & Co. 

HISTORY. 

English History and Short Stories. 70 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Hi.«itory of Rome. Ricord. $1.25. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Scott's Manual of U. S. History. 55 cents. Collins & Brother, N. Y. 
Scott's Review History of U. S. Collins & Brother, N. Y. 
Child's Pictoral Hist, of U. S. Goodrich. 60 cts. E. H. Butler & Co., Phila. 
Goodrich's Child's History of U. S. 36 cents. Cowperthwait & Co. 
Outlines of English History. Edwards. William Ware & Co., Boston. 
First Lesson in History of U. S. 60 cents. William Ware & Co., Boston. 
Books of History. Three Parts. Parley. 90 cts. each. Wm. Ware & Co. 
Primary History of U. S. Swinton. 57 cts. lvison« Blakeman, T. & Co. 
Youth's History of U. S. Monteith. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

First Lessons in Plan of Object Teaching. Monteith. 25 cts. A. S. B. & Co. 
Apgar*s Geographical Drawing Books. 42 cents. Cowperthwait & Co. 
First Lesson in Geography. Mitchell. 36 cts. E. H. Butler & Co., Phila. 
New Primary Geography. Mitchell. 60 cents. E. H. Butler & Co. 
Our World, No. I.; First Lessons. Hall. 70 cents. Ginn, Heath & Co. 
Our World, No. II.; Second Series. Hall. $1.45. Ginn, Heath & Co. 
Elementary Geography. Monteith. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Geographical Plays for Schools. Andrews. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Appleton's Elementary Geography. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Introduction to Manual of Geography. Monteith. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Outlines of Map Drawing with Diagrams. Bangs. H. H. Peck, New Haven. 

ELEMtKlARY SCIENCE. 

Easy Lessons in Popular Science. Monteith. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Nat. Philosophy and Astronomy. Norton and Porter. I1.25. A. S. B. & Co. 
Wtlls' Science of Common Things. 85 cents. Ivison, Blakeman. T. & Co. 
Outline Physics, for children twelve years of age. Wood. J. L. Hammett 
Outline Meteorology for children twelve years of age. Wood. 
Outline Astronomy, for children twelve years of age. Wood. 

BOTANY. 

How Plants Behave. 54 cts. Asa Gray. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Outline Botany, for children ten years of age. Wood. J. L. Hammett. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Jarvis's Elements of. 60 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Hamilton Vegetable and Animal. 40 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in. |i.oo. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Outline of Physiology. Wood. 20 cents. J. L, Hammett 
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SPELLERS. 

Watson's Complete Speller. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

New American Primary Speller. 15 cents. £. H. Butler & Co., Phila. 

New American Pronouncing Speller. 25 cents. £. H. Butler & Co., Phila. 

Elementary Spelling Book. 17 cents. William Ware & Co., Boston. ' 

Primary Spelling Book. Illus. Worcester. 18 cents. Wm. Ware & Co. 

Graded Spelling Bogk. Harrington. Harper Brothers, N. Y. 

Eclectic Spelling Book. Revised. McGufiEey. Van Antwerp, Braeg & Co. 

Imitation of Writing Speller. Watson. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

First Round in the Ladder of Learning. Smith. A. S. Barnes & Co.,N. Y. 

The English Speller. Price. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Independent Primary Writing Speller Blanks. 3 Nos. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

BOOKS FOR DECLAMATION, RECITATIONS, AND DIALOGUES. 

Northend's Little Orator. 40 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Oakey*s Dialogues and Conversations. 70 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., N.Y. 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues. 70 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

The Young Declaimer. Northend. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Northend^s Childs' Speaker. Northend. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

Northend's Little Speaker. 50 cents. Collins & Brother, N. Y. 

Oxford's Junior Speaker. 56 cents. E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia. 

Graded Selections for Memorizing. Peaslee. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Primary Speaker. 50 cents. Gilmore. H. A. Young & Co., Boston. 

American Juvenile Speaker and Songster. Fyke. 40 cents. C. W. Hagar 

& Buxton, N. Y. 

{To be GODtlnaed.) 
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LESSON v. — THE HORSE. 

[To be read to pnpil^ by Primary Teachers.] 

On one of the most traveled roads, 

just out of the great city of London, 

England, at the foot of a hill is hung 

this sign : — 

''Horse's Petition to his Driver r 

"Up the hill whip me not, 

Down the hill hurry me not. 

In the stable forget me not. 

Of hay and grain rob me not, 

Of clean water stint me not 

With sponge and brush neglect me 

not. 
Of soft, dry bed deprive me not, 
When sick or cold chill me not, 
With bit or rt^ign jerk me not. 
And, when angry, strike me not." 

To which should be added : — 

With ti^ht check-rein^ check me not^ 
And do not cover my eyes with 
blinders. 

e Les9on§ on Kindnett to Animal ». By Geo 
T. Akoell, E»q., President of tiie MnssAcha- 
lette Hoclety for the FreTeotion of Craetty to 
Animals. 



Mankind can never pay the debt 
they owe to the horse. Without him 
our carls, and wagons, and carriages, 
and saddles, and sleds and sleighs in 
winter would be almost useless. We 
should be compelled to ride after oxen, 
or go on foot Horses are now found 
in most parts of the world, toiling in 
man's service, receiving in return only 
their simple food and water, with shel- 
ter from the weather sometimes in 
very cold stables in winter and very 
hot stables in summer. In Arabia the 
horses live in tents with the rest of 
the family, and sleep among the chil- 
dren, whom they are very careful not 

to harm. The Arabians never whip 
them. 

Horses, like human beings,' are 

sometimes sick and sometimes well, 

sometimes strong and sometimes weak, 

They live, when kindiy treated^ thirty 

' to forty or more years, but, like human 
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beings, they require plenty of whole- 
some food and water, also regular ex- 
ercise, fresh air, sunlight, and clean 
stables. Their stomachs are small, 
and to keep them in health they should 
be fed and watered often. In Europe 
you will often see drivers giving their 
horses slices of bread. 

Some persons are very cruel to 
their horses by letting them go a 
long time without food and water. 
Some persons give their horses so 
little to eat that the horses become 
very poor. In the little village in 
Massachusetts near Boston, where I 
live, a man who pretended to be re- 
spectable kept his poor horse half 
starved : but one day the village boys 
got together, and each contributed 
five cents, and they bought a bag of 
oats, and that night they went to the 
man's barn and gave the poor horse a 
good feed, and left the bag with a 
label on it, — ^^ Presented by the Society 
for the Prevention of Crutlty to An- 
imalsy After that the poor horse 
fared better. 

Horses know when they are badly 
treated. I used to drive a very spirited, 
but perfectly safe, horse which I never 
struck with the whip. One day when 
the horse was tied at a neighbor's, 
some young people thought it would 
be a good joke to have a free ride. 
The horse would not have minded 
that ; but the first thing they did was 
to strike him with the whip. He gave 
them a good deal faster ride than they 
wanted, and at the next street-corner 
upset the carriage and emptied them 
out ; then he ran a few rods further, 
and then stopped and commenced 



quietly eating the grass by the side of 
the road. Those young people re- 
ceived a lesson on the importance of 
treating an intelligent and spirited 
horse kindly which they will never 
forget 

I used a drive another horse as 
spirited as the one I have just told 
you about, and I always treated him 
kindly. One day he was trotting down 
a steep hill near Boston with a heavy 
two-seated carriage, when both the 
hold-backs broke, and the carriage 
came upon him. He stopped almost 
instantly, and held the carriage until 

all could get out. Do you think if he 
had been used to being whipped and 
cruelly treated, he would have done 
that.> 
(The Hone to be contlnaed ia next namber.) 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be added by teacher.] 

Where was the horse's petition 
hung? 

What was the horse's petition? 

What should be added to it ? 

What should we b ecompelled to do 
if there were no horses ? 

What pay . do the horses get for 
their labor ? 

Where do horses live in Arabia ? 

Do the Arabians whip them ? 

Do horses vary in health and 
strength, like men ? 

How long will horses live when 
kmdly treated ? 

Why should they be fed and watered 
often ? 

What do their drivers often give 
them in Europe ? 

What did the boys in a Massachu- 
setts village do to the man who half- 
starved his horse ? 

What can you tell about the horse 
that ran away r 

What about the horse when the 
hold-backs broke ? 



^OMEN that have been pronounced incurable by the best physicians in the 
country, have been completely cured of female weakness by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs, Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 

BY MARGARET M. STONE. 

In my mind I hear the music 
Of fairy bells above the roofs, 

And I listen to the clatter 
Of the tiny reindeers* hoofs. 

As the fabled sleigh comes fleetly, 
Bearing on its wondrous load, 

Over frozen lake and mountain, 

Down the pleasant dream-land road ; 

And 1 seem to see the driver 
With his beard so snowy white, 

As he dashes o>r the house-tops 
I n the clear and frosty night ; — 

See his cap and warm fur wrappings, 
And his face so queer and quaint, — 

It is fairiy seamed with laughter, 
He is such a merry saint. 

Sure it is a wizard's bundle, 
That he carries on his back. 

Else so many things could never 
Come from out so small a pack, — 

Small enough to go down chimneys, 
Yet 'twill hold so many toys 

That there seems to be a plenty 
For the little girls and boys. 

Judith, run, hang up the stockings 
1 n the grand old fire-place. 

What will Santa Claus give Hattie, 
Edith, Grosvenor, Mabel, Grace ? 

Maybe he will bring some candy. 
Pretty books of pictures, too ; 

Dolls and soldiers, nice warm mittens, 
And a wooden boat and crew. 

But, among so many children, 
Tm afraid that there are some 

Who, alas, will watch but vainly 
For St. Nicholas to come. 

Catch him, Wintie, at the chimney 



When you see him coming down ; 
Ask him if he'll give a present 
To all the children in the town. 

Hold him, Robert, till he gives them 
Shawls and jackets, nuts and cake : 

Say they'd like to find some playthings 
In their stockings when they wake. 

Then we'll have a Merry Christmas, 
And the gladsome chimes we'll ring, 

And we'll try to. join the chorus 
Of the song the angels sing. 



A FACT FOR TEACHERS. 

BY REV. W. M. THAYER. 

Educators say that the true way of 
educating the young i.s, not to disci- 
pline them so much for a particular 
vocation, as to develop their three- 
fold nature harmoniously and as fully 
as possible. Then, manhood and 
womanhood finds them qualified to fill 
any position to which Providence 
leads. An eminent illustration is 
found in that queenly woman, — the 
widow of the late lamented Garfield. 
Her early education was critical, — 
just as thorough as the schools of her 
time and section of the country fur- 
nished. She improved her opportu- 
nities to the best of her ability, and 
mad^ the most of herself possible. 
That is, her physical, mental, and 
moral powers were trained as well as 
she and her teachers knew. The re- 
sult was that, in womanhood, she was 
qualified to fill any position, — house- 
keeper, wife of a teacher, preacher, 
general, statesman, and president. 
She was at home in the most literary 
and famed circles, as well as in those 
of common life. She graced all posi- 
tions. She was as successful in the 
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White House as she was in her own 
first home of married life at Hiram. 
All because she was properly edu- 
cated ! 



SCRUB. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

Recess ! 
A din, a shout, a whoop of joy ; 
You'd think each girl an arrant boy, 

I must confess. 

The ball ! 
The bat ! now run and leap : 
The whole school, like a flock of sheep, 

Jump o*er the wall. 

Now stand ! 
The bases; where's the pitch and 

catch 1 
See how the runners race and snatch ; 

Unruly band I 

Right field, 
Left field, and short-stop ; all are set. 
Now, who the victory will get, 

Nor ever yield ? 

Ted's out : 
Catch Ethel, too, upon the fly. 
Foul, — out; hit Willie in the eye; 

The noisy rout I 

Short-stop, 
Quick ! catch that liner coming swift; 
Courtney's in licks ; that ball is miffed 

By Toady Hop. 

Scrub one 
For after school ; the bell has rung ; 
No better game is said or sung 

Than this just done. 



The throng is great, my child ! But at 
thy side 

Thy Father walks. Then be not ter- 
rified, 

For I am with thee ; will thy foes com- 
mand 

To let thee freely pass ; will take thy 
hand, 

And through the throng 
Lead safe along my child. 



Unless we have first been sowers, • 
And waterea ihe flowers with tears. 

It is not just as we take ft. 
This mystical world of ours ; 

Life's field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 

— Goethe. 



We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 



" HOW NOT TO TEACH." 

William M. Giffin, Principal of the 
Newark (N. J.) City Training School, 
has published a valuable little manual, 
entitled "How Not to Teach," or 
"One Hundred Things the Teachers 
Should Not Do," with reasons why 
(price, 15 cts.;) and has kindly given 
us permission to quote the following^ 
suggestions 

ON TEACHING: 

A teacher should not call on a pupil 
to recite before asking a question. 

The rest of the class will lose inter- 
est, thinking the question is for the 
pupil named ; when, if the question is 
asked first, all will give attention, not 
knowing who may be called upon to 
answer it. 

A teacher should not write a copy 
for a pupil or a class in a hasty y care^ 
less manner. 

She is not only setting a copy^ but is 
also setting an ^:r<i//f//^y and bad work 
will be the result. 

A teacher should not ask any ques- 
tion of a class that does not require 
them to think. 

Their answers become mechanical 
and they become restless and disor- 
derly. If no thought is required, there 
is no development of the mind ; hence, 
on teaching has been done. 

A teacher should not try to teach 
reading before obtaining some knowl- 
9dge of phonetics^ the science of the 
human voice. 

She cannot teach a pupil how to 
pronounce a word unless she knows 
how herself, She does not know, 
when she cannot tell the pupil just 
how to place his organs of speech to 
pronounce any word. Not one in ten 
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who says wick for which knows that 
wh is sounded hw, 

A teacher should not send a pupil to 
the blackboard, pointer in hand^ to 
read a sentence. 

The pupil will point to each word, 
and therefore ^will not read naturally, 
but as follows': I — see — the — boy. 

A teacher should not teach the fun- 
damental rules in arithmetic abstract- 
ly^ but should use the objective method, 

'* Sounds which address the ear are 
lost and die 

In one short hour ; but that which 
strikes the eye 

Lives long upon the mind ; the faith- 
ful sight 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam 
of light." 

• 

A teacher should not ask a question 
of a class, as a class, that can be an- 
swered in more than one way. 

She will receive from all parts of the 
room, " Yes, ma'am ; No, ma*am ;" and 
in a moment the class is in confusion. 
If she desires to ask a question of the 
class, she can say : '* How many think 
so ? hands up !*' 

A teacher should not allow a word 
to be mispronounced, or an error in 
grammar to be made, without correct- 
ing it at once. 

This is a part of her work. An ex- 
cuse that she has not time, is no ex- 
cuse. Has she finished teaching the 
word what, so long as the pupil calls 
it wat f 

A teacher should not call on the 
bright pupils any more, if as much, 
as upon the dull ones. 

The diamond will be in the rough 
unless it is polished. The dull pupils 
will not learn if the bright ones do all 
the talking, while the latter will learn 
by hearing the dull ones. Bright pu- 
pils are, as a rule, attentive, while thd 
dull ones are inattentive. 

A teacher should not become tired of 
correcting faults of pupils, or of tell- 
ing them how and what to do. 

Children have rights, and so long 
as they do not understand a subject, 
they have a right to ask and receive 
explanations. She who acts upon 



this, will, in God's good time, reap her 
reward. 

A teacher should not do for a pupil 
what the pupil can, with reasonable 
effort, do for himself. 

The mind can become vigorous onlv - 
by constant exercise. A class will 
soon learn to wait for the teacher to 
do its work and answer its questions. 
Children should be trained to observe, 
to do, and to tell. 

A teacher should not begin a recita" 
tion until she has prepared the lesson 
herself, and decided how much of 
the work the pupils can do for them' 
selves, 

A teacher who does not prepare 
herself, will unconsciously be doing 
for her class what they might have 
done for themselves. 

A teacher should not allow more 
than one pupil to ask or answer a 
given question at the same time. 

When not having a concert exercise, 
it is not possible for her to clistinguish 
more than one at a time. It also 
divides the attention of the class and 
teacher. Again, it is not good man- 
ners for one to interrupt another. 

A teacher should not apply to an* 
other pupil for an answer to a ques- 
tion, before the one who is reciting has 
finished. 

If a pupil desires to finish reciting, 
it discourages him, and also deprives 
him of his granted privilege, for the 
the teacher to say: '*Oh, sit down; 
you are too slow !" If he shows no 
desire to recite, the teacher may call 
on another. 

A teacher should not ask a second 
question until the first has in some 
way been satisfactorily disposed of 

Time should not be taken to ask 
questions that are not worth answering. 

A teacher should not allow a pupil 
to ask any questions, give an opinion, 
or leave his seat to show her work on 
his slate, without first obtaining her 
Permission, 

It will cause constant interruptions, 
and in a short time it will be hard to 
tell who is teacher and who is pupil. 
There should be a time for everything 
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and everything should be in its time. 
It also has a tendency to make the 
pupils saucy. 

A teacher should not have too large 
a division reciting at one time. 

It is impossible to do justice to all, 
if more than twenty are reciting. 
More, I think, can be accomplished 
with twentv pupils in fifteen minutes, 
than can be accomplished with fifty 
pupils in forty minutes. 

A teacher having charge of a 
school should not enter a room and 
break into the recitation with a ques- 
tion of his own^ without first asking 
permission of the class teacher^ or ex- 
cusing himself for his interruption. 

It is justasill-mannerea to intenupt 
a person speaking in a school-room, as 
it is in a parlor. It sets a bad ex- 
ample before the children. 

A teacher should not allow a pupil 
to give a silly or what the pupil 
thinks is a " cute " or funny answer 
to a question. 

If she encourages it, she will, in a 
short time, have a class trying to be 
more funny than wise. 

A teacher should not tell one class to 
be doing '* something " on their slates 
while another class is reciting, 

"Something" is not definite. A 
class should always have an explicit 
direction or copy. A class told to do 
somethings will, no doubt, make funny 
pictures. 

A teacher should net adopt a loud 
or unnataral tone of voice when teach- 
ing. 

Let her be herself, and not overtax 
her organs of speech. The whole 
class will adopt the same tone, and 
tumult and disorder will be the result. 

A teacher should not allow a pupil 
to answer a question with the rising 
inflection. 

The teacher is asking and not an- 
swering questions. It teaches the 
children to be undecided, and deprives 
them of independent thought 

A teacher should not call the answer 
to a question wrongs if it is not in the 
exact words of the text^book. 

There is more than one way to ex- 



press the same thought. If the an- 
swer is faultv, correct it; but com- 
mend the pupil for his effort if it is in 
the rieht direction, and you will not 
have dampened his ardor. 

A teacher should not refuse to ex- 
cuse a pupil from standing during a 
recitation if he complain^ of not feel- 
ing well. 

If he is sick, it is very unkind to 
compel him to stand ; and if he is not 
sick, your kindness will be the best 
way to punish him. If his sickness 
becomes chronic, investigate the mat- 
ter, and put an end to the trouble. 

A teacher shonld not teach a pupil 
how to bound a State before having 
taught him the points of the compass 
in his own town, and required of him 
the boundaries of his school and the 
town or city in which he lives. 

Pupils must first be made to under- 
stand what is meant by north, south, 
east, and west, or they will receive the 
impression that north is up-hill, south 
down-hill, etc. 

A teacher should not ask pupils of 
ten years ofage, or less, to learn more 
than five new words a day in spelling. 

Five words a day for four days will 
be twenty words a week, giving one 
day for review. Twenty words a week 
will be eight hundred a year,^^uite 
enough for pupils of this age to learn. 

A teacher should not teach spelling 
orally. 

The pupils will seldom, if ever, have 
occasion to spell the words orally in 
after-life. It is a known fact that chil- 
dren will oftentimes spell a word cor- 
rectly orally, and will spell it incor- 
rectly if asked to write it in a sentence. 

A teacher should not take time to 
teach the youngest children the names 
of the letters, 

A child can be made to understand 
that certain lines placed thus, , form 
a right-angled triangle, and that other 
certain lines placed thus, leg, form the 
word *leg.' His knowing that the first 
letter is /, the second e, and the third 
jf,does not help him any; in fact, his 
natural reasoning might lead him to- 
think the word was ell — e—gee (elegy )► 
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APPLETONS' ELEMENTARY 
READING CHARTS. 
by mrs. rebecca d. rickoff. 
The Word and Phonic Method 
is too often understood to mean merely 
the union of naming words at sight 
with spelling words by sound j that the 
Word and Phonic Method as used in 
Appletons' Readers means much 
more than this, it is the aim ot th 
charts to illustrate. It is their 
to set forth, in a graphic wu|^e im 
portance of the word as^^r^ole ; the 
principle which undgrfes the repre- 
sentation of an id#* Dy a printed word ; 
the relations o^ "the words, one to an- 
other, in phr^6 ^°d sentence ; and the 
value of pt'^i'^iQK ^ ^ means of making 
the tho^-^ght clear. 

y^fibther feature of the Apple ton 
jifg/hody one which is prominent in 
(1/ie First Reader and is given its due 
importance in the Second, is here 
treated at much length, and " pictured 
out '' in a way that, it is hoped, will 
prove acceptable to both teacher and 
pupil. It is the obtaining of the cor- 
rect sound of the letter from the an- 
alysis of the spoken word. It takes a 
trained ear to detect the difference be- 
tween the sounds of letters given 
singly, especially if those sounds bear 
a strong resemblance to each other, as 
they often do. 

Children's ears are not trained, 
nor have }oung pupils the habits of 
close observation ; hence it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to detect differ- 
ences — as, for instance, between the 
sounds of m and », d and /, / and i^ if 
those sounds are given to them simply 
as independent sounds which they are 

* 

to use in making out, or making up 
words. The children may pronounce 
tl^e sounds correctly while imitating 
the teacher, but when making an effort 
on their own part they are apt to be 



come confused, and being unable to 
decide as to the correct sound of a let- 
ter, have no means of setting them- 
selves right. If, however, they have 
first obtained the soUnd from the slow 
pronunciation of some well-known 
word, and KV«OW that they have thus 
obtained it, then not only does " the 
a become the key to the word," 
the word also becomes a key to the 
sound. Take, for example, /<» and 
pin. How much more readily does 
the child recognize the difference be- 
tween the sounds of / and i if he 
knows that pen^ spoken slowly, gives 
/, and pin gives i^ than if he is simply 
told that one is / and the other tl 
And how much more helpful is the 
knowledge gained in the first way than 
\^2X given in the second! 

Upon this principal of using a fa- 
miliar spoken word as a key to the 
correct enunciation of a new soundy 
and then the sound thus learned as a 
key to the pronunciation of other 
wordsy is each new sound introduced 
into these Charts. 

The Picture-Phrases are intended 
to teach the words a, the^ and^ and 
similiar words, in such a way as to 
make their relations and subordination 
to other words very clear to the child ; 
and to. train him to pronounce them, 
in connection with other words, both 
readily and correctly. They are also 
used further on to add interest, variety, 
and sprightliness to the reading-les- 
sons, so that each lesson, being filled 
with thoughts which can be given with 
expression, becomes in truth a reading- 
lesson, and not a mere pronouncing of 
words. 

Object- Lesson on a Printed 
Word. — When a child recognizes 
and names a word at sight, he does it 
in the same way that he recognizes 
and names a chair, or any other ob- 
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ject, by means of the mental picture 
of the whole thing which is formed in 
his mind and the recollection of the 
name associated >ith it ; but no sooner 
has a bright child ii^rned to recognize 
a thing as a whole th^i^, be it a chair 
or a word, than he bcgins'^^^ perceive 
that this whole is made up of parts. 
The teacher, desiring to develop "her 
class as the bright child unfolds under" 
happy influences, avails herself of this 
tendency on the part of the children, 
and, by means of a simple object-les- 



son, leads them to see not only that 
the word has parts, but also to dis- 
cover the number and order of those 
parts. This analysis of a printed word 
into its parts is the first step in learn- 
ing to spell, but a step which \^ too 
often taken unconsciously on the part 
of the teacher as well as the pupil; 
while, if it were taken consciously, as 
a lesson given with a clearly defined 
afm, it would be taken more firmly 
and Ve^ith more lasting results. 



What Ails You?— Is it a disordered liver giving 5)C»M a yellow skin or 
costive bowels; or do your kidneys refuse to perform their fHnctions ? If so 
take a few doses of Kidney- Wort and nature will restore each ^gan ready for 
duty. — Star. s^ 

To SuBSORiB Kits.— The dRte with your addrewi indicHteii the time to which your s^lwcrlptloii 



!■ paid. The Pkimabt Ti£aohek in' sent until ordered to be dhicoutiuaed, aud an )^6r for 
discontinuance can receive no attention until all arreanigen are imid. Subecribers TShoald 
remit by P. O Order, or by regintered letter. All comuiunictitlunii should be addrewed to'.'^iu- 
MAKV Tbaohbr, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Snhscriberd whose orders are not proniPtlj 
attended to are requested to repeat tlie order. Postals and letters should always state the l\2* 
tddrejs, town, county, and State of tlie subscrllMr to which tlie Primary Tkachrr i5 mailetif 



New EdiUona 
mounted on 

Ash Rollers, 
Now ready. 



MITCHELL'IS 

NEW 
fSSS."^^. OUTLINE 
''"''*' AKB MAPS. 

A^I£ MJiil/lr 1. Woid Method. 

A ^1^ B ^ ■ fc ^p^H ik ^T ^' Phonic Analysis. 
A in K^.J ^^ A jy S. a, B, C, Method. 

BEADING 
CHARTS. 



\ 



\ 



\ 



Only 
$5. per Bet. 

With Brackets 
and Companion 



Fublishsd by 
E. H. BUTLER A CO.. PhiUkda.. 



Kinderg arten Material. 

BRADLEY'S FROEBEL GIFTS AND MATERIAL. 

Superior Accuracy, Neatness, and Care In Manufacture. 

HPFCIALTIFS.— Prlclced Sewing Cards ; Parqnetry Papers ; Marginal Netted Paper 
for Drawing; Marainal Rated Slates; I'in-sticking Cushious ; Raled Catting - Papers ; Mts. 
Hailman's Second-Gift Heads, befid /or Cataiogtu. 

IY-«zi ITIILTO!V nRADf^EV A CO., SprluKfleld, lfffi»«. 



BOUND VOLUMES of the PRIMAR7 TEACHER (Vols. L to IV.) 
Price per Vol, $1.50. T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St. Boston. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawine, 

For !Pnblic Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

State Director of Art Bdnoatloii for BCaesaohiuette; ZAte Qeneral 

Snpervleor of Drawing In the Boston Public Schools; and 

Director of the Maeeaotineette Normal Art SchooL 



This system is the only oomprehensiye course of Instraetion in Drawing soees- 
lible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
erery class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 



A. IUflrl^-^<^l&ool Ooiu*«e« 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary snd Intermediate Courses, 
snd the work in these departments is all very cazofully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

Ko course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
»alm, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teadiers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

■ 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PBANG « COMPANY, 

Ax*t and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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TVOItK: and I>L^4^"5r- 

Br MARY J. JACQUES. 

Tbis book is JQBt wbat tbe little folkt want. It is eDtirely out of the line of 
tbe old stereotyped books for children. The exercises are new^, novel, in- 
stmctiTe, and pleasing 

Past I. contains thirty-five instmctive exercises in Numbers, Language, 
Geography, Animated Nature, Plants, Trees, etc. Many of these are in metre 
readily sung to tunes found in the school music-books. They may be thus used 
for moiiim songs and calisthenie exercises. 

Pabt II. consists of a great variety of Charades, Pantomimes, Fairy Plays, 
Tableaux, Allegorical Representations, &c. Nothing better can be found in 
this line. 

This book will greatly lighten the labor of the Primazy Teaoher in 
finding something new. It is original throughout. Price, postpaid, 50o. 

V-3 T. 8. DEHISON, 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, HI. 

TThe Original and Oennine 

TOETiEElMY BELiLi FOUIffDERTy 

JBSTABLiaHJEn 1896* 
Belle for all porpoMs. Warrmnted eatbfactory and danible. 
y— 1 5t DIBIVBKliY * CIO., Wm^ Tro7» New T«rk. 



PATENTS 

We continue to act asSoUdtora for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade BCarks, Gopyrlffhts, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
luiTe bad titlrty-Avo years' experience* 

Patents obtained tbrougb us are noticed in tbe Sci- 
entific AMERICAN. This large and splendid Illus- 
trated weeklypaper, $ 3.20 a year.sbows tbe Progress 
of Science, is verr interesting, and bas an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub's, of Scientific American, 87 Park Bow, 
New York. Hand book about Patents free. 



Bicknell's Educational Publications. 

EDIJoXtION^ : 

An InUmatUmal Magazine demoted to the Science^ ths Art^ the Philosophy, and 

the Literature of EdueatUm. 

€«adact«r TnOIHAII ^T. BICKIVBI^I^. 

Tlie Journal of Education : 

{Kew-England and N<Miional,) 
The Largest Weekly Bducatlozial Paper Issued in any Language. 

Vd|t«r, ..... THOSIAd IT. BICKlfBLI^. 

aOOD TIMES : 

A Magazine of Dialogues, Declamations, &e,, for Day Schools, 8. Schools, Ae. 

,Ths Best Publioatiok of its Clam. (Pnblished monthly, Sept. to Jane inelnsiTe.) 

BdlMry . • • • • JHra. in. B. C. SLABB. 

TEBMS.— Eduoatioit (a bliDonthly niHsaztne) $4 00; Jcktbval op Eduoatiov (weekly), $2.00; 

Primary Traohkr (monthly), tl 00; Good Tiues (monthly), $1.00. 
COMBIKATION OFFBB*— Eduoatioh and Jour, of Bduoatiov, to one address, per yr., fSUW. 

AddiesB, TBOmAS W. BICKif BLLy BMt«a, JIlaM. 
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Optical, Philo " ' "" ' " " 

Our Prion! ud Illu- 
tnloil CUklopie li pnb- 
llsbvd Id four p«rU, uj 
or aU of wblch wo uuU 



rut I. VrUail lulrm. 



rart 4. nilM«pklMl * 

JaiBS W. Qneeii 

& CO. 

921 Clieet&nt SL 
FHIL&DELPaZA. 



C. A. COFFIN ft ROGERS 

H»a DuaznUed faetUUM for FRIST- 
ISO ALL KINDS of REPORTS Awn 



PAMPHLETS. Bilimaiei Inmlihed 
for Pbitatk Bditioiih of all kinds. 

85 and 87 John St., 
v-ii» NEW YORK. 




ait CtMratBl .Vunbtr; 

303-404-170-351 _ 

- - --XT UfUi may In had o/ait di 
thrtugKoM iht uorUL 

' Jo»apb BUlo'tjk 8oiM._ _ _ ^^y.TV^' 



MnHaEduoatlon, Horns, Soolaty, Ctlau«tt«, 

nata. AO- jV"« Br*ad.iolm art tti Ef BrJiSwiim'T; 
Andkfttvbit fmiBOB-vntf. FaTl-pftRicDlDr«lpLattt-4uli 



School Cards isliiHili^ 

V-i d ALBION CAHD COMI'ANT. Albioit, Iowa. 

SHELDON OOLLINS, PSIHTINa IN£S. 26 Frank&rt St.. N. T. 

BniBch, 19t •■■■•B •!»■■, Phlla4alpU>, Pb. T-t lit 
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American School Cards. 

The LARa£8T, MOST ATTRACTIVK, and CHXAPB8T line of 

S:C:H[:0:0:ni. = C:A.:IlOD:S 

FUBLIBHBD BT AKY HOUSE IN THS WORLD. 

H^ Send for Reduced Price List. 

ANBBB8ON A CAMEBON, PnUislien, 

OBJECT AIDS. 

An ingenlovs and tlmple device for teaching the foir fiBdUBCital nilM ef Arlthaette 
ooncreteiT, the pnplls doing the work»— conatrncting the problem. Geometric lorms, with their 
chief diTbionn, can be made in the same way. Ihe primary colore are readily tanght by it. 
Bee Jane number of Pmihabt Tbaohsb. 

A box containing M>le and pegSi with " Soggeitions/' will be sent on the receipt of 17 
8-cent postage-Btanipe, or ftO eeaU. A dosen for $ft.OO. 

Addr«« Xk£RB. S. "W. PTTTXT.A.Xiif, 

Y-g tf jraaaaica Plain^ B^eC^n^ B 



National Teachers' Ag^ency. 

Schools and Families l^J^i.'tr.'Sli'^ltSlSIS^tiaiJSSiJfb'^^ 

T Ao tf^Vfei^v«a will find the central location and " Mutual Plan " of tbis U/Anf "S Cnilth 
X CCbVyJJlt/X O Agency make it the beat aTcnue to lituatione in the nCOl S UuUUI 

Send stamp for Application^form to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS' AGENCY, Cincinnati, 0. 

THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS. Set maUed f or 35 ots. 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY SUPPLIES at lowest ratee. Y-2 d 

Interesting and Instructive. 

«TBli I^lTTEiB V4»l4Kll» AE.PHAB1ET OV l^VnBBB,"— oomprliing 
100 cards for the children's use (designed to teach •* Example-making," under the four prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic; the recognition of figures, names of familiar objects, prismatic colors). 
A drcular, and set of 60 cards for teachers (siae,6 x 6 in.) embracing upwards of 600 <* Practleal 
Qnestiona." Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of $1.00« A redaction on Introductory 
orders. Address 

THEO. H. BADLAMf Bowdoln St., Dor. DIst., Boston. 



GhEO. MA-THER'S SOISTS, 

PRINTING INKS, 



60 JOHN STREET, near William, NEW YORK. 

V— 1 ly 
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Best Books for b^oinners. 



EA8Y LC880N8 IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Bt Jambs Mojitkith. 

This work oontelns *' Bomethlng about ererythlnff ** for eiuallMl loamort, «nd in tho tOMh- 
•r*! hand will hold ft clBM of JaTOnllM ontlixmlled. Pootpaldt $1,00. Bptotmen pag€$/irte, 

IL 

WATSON'8 PRIMARY READER. 

SmhradDg tho hoot f oatoroo of tho alphabocle» phonotio, and word or Mntenoo mothoda. Al- 
tamaYo pages prMont loMoni in adTaneo and roTiew. Many loMona are printed In written 
charaeten, and thoa the child leame eomnum and Kzlpt text iluialtaneoQaly. Beantif ally 
lllnitrated« Foetpald, SO MlU. 

in. 

WAT80N'8 CHILD'8 8PELLER, 

■asy words, with reading and wilting eaerelMe all printed entirely in lerlpt, eu we tpeU, 
The arranaemeot and order of words Is based on the laws of mental association. The whole Is 
an admirable Introdnctlon to orthogrsphy, penmanship, and composition. Postpaid, SO cciU. 

IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARD8. 

(Barnes's Popular Drawing Series.) Simple and interesting exercises for the slate, carefnlly 
adapted to the capacities of little children. Cards per set, SO CMtB. Mannal for the Teacher 
SftCUIIft. 

V. 

EA8Y LE880N8 IN LANQUAQE. 

By S. W. Cl«ABK. 

Avoids the diseooraglng dmdgery of memoilaing; teaches oorrect and natural speooh by 
llToJy oral training. Postpaid, SO CMltft. 

VI. 

PIR8T LE880N8 IN NUMBERS. 

By W. G. Pbck. 

An introduction to arithmetic, leading by simple pro g res s lTO steps from pictorial demon- 
itratlon to tho abstract relations of numbers. Poetpaidt 20 ceats. 

VII. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By Jambs Mohtkith. 

Geogrsphr Is here taught to beginners by means of Pictures, Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Map- 
drawing, ana Blackboard Bxarctses. Postpsld, Oft ceaU. 

VIIL 

THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD*8 8PEAKER4 

Two small Tolnmes containing easy chlldliko pieces for declamation. Prepared by CflAS. 
HOSTHXXD. Bach, ftO MflCi, postpaid. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL 8INGER. 

Xmbradng Song Lessons, Bxerclse Songs, Songs of Study, Order, Promptness, and Obedienee- 
of Industry and Mature, Opening and Closing Songs, &c Postpaid, tft ceatg. 

X. 

OBJECT LE880N8. 

A series of oouTonational lessons for the cultlTatlon of the senses of sight and hearing In 
pupils between Uto and ten years of age. By A. B. Wsloh, formerly Principal of Michigan 
State Normal SehooL Postpaid, $1.00. , , *~. ....»•.» 



%• All the books named abore will be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of F<mr IM- 
ktr$ by the Publishers. 

Copies ordered for examination and not approTod may be returned to the Publishers. 



Send for our De$criptive Catalogue. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Ill 4 lit wiiuu SL. Ill nuL uku UiM 8t^ aiciw. 
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New Yort Norial SeIiodI for KMe^A Tsachers, 

Model Kindergarten and Slementary Glasses. 



(Aatbon of Uia Katter^aTttit QwUt, &eO 
Prof. Kbaur It » dltdple or tb« PMt>laul-DiMt«w«B-rnBtwl Soluxil, and ona ol the Bnt 



"Hn.Kriiiu-UiBlM,i>(i 
Uibon of (bit Unlr mure tti ^ , 

" Mn. Ki " 



KiailtrgKi-taan, balda tba blgboU plmoe. It li to tb* 

nHrhina. thiU tb* Inanulng •neoaHof Klndarauten- 

lupUthad more tb4n >^1 tbs titli."—TKt Oalaxg, 

iub]sct,— aagnrpoHAd, oartklnlr. bj anf one. In 



high, aoil «hg luplreg bar puplli olth >acb * BbLndnnl, aad at tbe urns tlnia witb » mnob 
modeatT, and ardor to liuprox, tlutt to liara bar oectilliiala li a punDta* of azoeUaoee."— 
JIflH E. P. Pcabody, in Jivndfrgarlni MaHmger. T-1 tf 



IT K, E2 E2 I 

A BOOK NEEDED 
Erery Primary Teacher. 

Kiiiilii'i History of EijM. 

4to, 1170 H^ lirp iTft, t nil, d«th. 

We oflar tbli iDnlnabla book for a oinb 
■ ~ ■ to tha P«>- 

BBd n llbn 



ot Tea New Mabwrlbcira to 

■ - i a llbrarj 

t good altar 



t Klgbleea Tslam 



Bai paitioiilan addraa 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
T-3 IS Hawlbt St., BoiTOX. 



PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 

Hade on It by tha 

N«w York Silloate Book Slnte Co., 

■ 01 rnltoD Btnet, NKW YOBK. 
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MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY: HOW? 

BY ANNA D. BADLAM. 

I am inclined to question the old saying, " Our lives are what we 
make them. Are they not to a certain extent what o/A^s make them ? 

Looking at the meii and women we are constantly meeting, we find 
in our midst the gay and the sad ; cheerful and moody ; selfish and 
unselfish ; wise and foolish. What has made this difference? How is 
it that some are so much better prepared to meet the various changes of 
life than others ? Why is it that some lives are a success, others a failure ? 

All will admit that early training lays the foundation of character. 
That the impressions of early childhood, whether of good or evil, are 
lasting, and have an influence upon the life of the future man or woman 
whose character is perhaps unconsciously forming. As teachers, let us 
consider the subject, looking upon the world of h'ttle folks about us. 

We gather our school children from their various homes ; as varied in 
their influences upon the individual dispositions and temperaments as 
the homes themselves. Mingled in our classes may be found the 
"little ones " from homes of plenty or poverty, peace or discord, hon- 
esty or dishonesty, love or hatred, prayer or profanity. For the first 
time, perhaps, they are brought together, under one influence, an influ- 
ence all-pervading, and I do not over-estimate it when I say, life-lasting. 
How shall we make this influence felt ? How " lay the foundation'' of 
true manhood and womanhood ? 

Love must be the ruling power. Not only must we love the children, 
but we must teach them to love us and each other. It must be a uni- 
versal love, reaching out to the poorest and weakest members of the 
class. A love which will prompt the strong to help the weak, and give 
the weak confidence to seek tlie protection of the strong. 

Theory is not always practice, however. In what ways can we do 
this ? Children are quick observers, and we must look to ourselves^ in 
our intercourse with them, that we exercise ever loving counsel and 
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kindly courtesy^ and we cannot fail to see the result in their intercourse 
with each other. Let me cite one or two instances. 

Last spring, when Bamum's circus was in Boston, the children 
from a South End grammar school had permission to stand, with their 
teachers, upon the steps of the neighboring houses, while the procession 
was passing, on the morning of the grand parade. In one class was a 
little cripple. As her companions assembled on the steps of one of 
the houses, all equally anxious to secure a good position, a dozen eager 
voices cried : " Miss Wilson 1 Miss Wilson ! Here is room for Nellie ? *' 
* Let Nellie come here!" ** Here is a nice place where she wont get hurt !" 
It was a little thing, yet it plainly showed the love and thoughtfulness 
of the children towards one weaker than themselves. 

In my own school was a little boy who was most unfortunate with his 
his slate-pencils. I remember well, one morning an older boy coming 
to school, displaying, with much pride, his freshly-sharpened pencils. 
Yet, when later in the session, his less fortunate companion complained 
that he had just broken his, one of the much-cherished pencils of the 
other was kindly offered and gratefully accepted. While a little girl 
who wrote easily and naturally a beautiful hand, would bend patiently 
over some tearful little friend, showing her, with all the gravity of an 
older person, just how to form the troublesome letters. 

Cheerfulness must walk hand m hand with love. The whole atmos- 
phere of the school-room must be contagious of cheerfulness. Let the 
walls be made attractive by pictures pleasing to childish eyes \ the win- 
dows by plants, a globe of fish, or even a pet bird. Surprise the chil- 
dren from time to time by some new attraction, — it only a fresh picture 
upon the blackboard,— that they may feel you are thinking of them, and 
and doing what will give them pleasure. 

Let us make ourselves attractive to the children. We are careful to 
make ourselves pleasing to our* friends; why not to the little ones.' 
Try the effect of a new ribbon for the hair or neck ; it will hardly fail 
to call forth some expression of pleasure. I well remember a friend 
wearing her hair dressed differently from her usual way, one morning, 
and being told by a little tot of six years : ** Why, Miss Miller, how 
nice you k)ok 1 You looked so young, I did not know you." While to 
my own confusion, before a number of visitors, a new dress worn for 
the first time, was much admired, and I was told : '^ I like to look at 
you in that dress ; shall you wear it all the time ? " 

So simple a thing as a few fresh flowers will, if placed in sight of the 
children, brighten their little faces for a whole session. With what 
pleasure did a class of children watch the movements of a pet turtle, 
kept in the school-house one winter 1 Much to their delight, he had 
become very tame, and always, when the children were singing .softly. 
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would lift his head above the edge of the glass dish in which he was 
kept, turning it from side to side, apparently enjoying his part of the 
fiin as much as the children. 

** A merry heart doeth good like a medicine ;" and what is more 
enjoyable tlian the happy laughter of childhood ? ** Mother Goose," 
the beloved songstress of childhood, is now believed to have had a 
real existence, here in Boston, and the rhymes and songs so dear to 
childish ears and lips to day, delighted her audience of grandchildren, 
as they clustered about her knee in the long winter evenings. While to 
her son-in-law, who took care to have them published, are the little 
ones of to-day indebted for the copies of the old rhymes, of which they 
never seem to tire. One cannot deny they are pure nonsense, and yet 
to every little trusting heart, "Bopeep " and little "Jack Homer " are 
as real personages as Washington and Franklin to older and less 
trusting ones. 

Do not, then, be afraid of nonsense in the school-room. Provoke a 
hearty laugh, if not at the expense of another's feelings. Send the 
children from the school-room with smiling faces. How often, seeing 
discontented faces among the children, when, — ^perhaps, it was storming 
heavily, and the one-session bell had not rung, — have I sent them smil- 
ingly home by saying, " Never mind, we are not sugar nor salt ; so the 
rain can't hurt us ; we can't melt;" while, as a result, there would be a 
very good attendance in the afternoon. 

Yet, in spite of the nonsense, earnestness, too, must lend her aid. 
There must be earnest work in the school room, — not arbitrarily nor 
blindly exacted, but willingly and understandingly performed. How 
many of us, I wonder, would have sat so contentedly, sewing our little 
patch-work squares, had we not in imagination beheld a bright vision 
of the many-hued quilt in which they should hold a place I 

Let the children recognize the use of the work we expect from them. 
Let them feel that the little columns of figures they add, day by day, 
correspond with the man's work as book-keeper ; that their little strug- 
gles to express their thoughts upon paper, correspond with the work of 
the clergyman, lecturer, or story-writer ; that a knowledge of the words 
and phrases with which they are busied, will enable them to read for 
themselves, the stones they delight to have read to them. 

The very lines and angles which they are patiently drawing upon 
their slates, must come into every architect's plan, however simply 
drawn. The various colors, with their numerous shades, tnts, and 
hues, are the artist's constant study. The plants with their roots, leaves, 
and blossoms, must be known to the physician. The parts of the body, 
and their structure, must be known to the surgeon. 

We older people can look forward, in the pursuit of any study, know- 
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ing to what it will lead, and the benefit it will be to us ; but to a little 
child, much of the work expected of him wtll be irksome and weari- 
some, unless he is made to feel that he is doing as real work for his 
little hands and brains, as older and wiser ones. Then with love, 
cheerfulness, and earnestness, let us work for the happiness of the 
children, remembering they are to be the men and women of the future, 
to glorify or blemish the Nation's name, recalling to our minds the 
beautiful words of Mary Hewitt's " Plea of the Children : " 

" Give us light amid our darkness. 

Let us know the good from ill. 
Hate us not for all our blindness, 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness, 

You can make us what you will. 

" We shall be what you will make us : 

Make us wise, and make us good. 

Make us strong, for time of trial, 

Teach us temperance, self-denial, 

Patience, kindness, fortitude. 

** Send, us to our loving mothers, 

Angel-stamped in heart and brow \ 
We may be our fathers' teachers ; 
W^e may be the mightiest preachers 

In the day that dawneth now.*' 

Doubtless we will get discouraged, — may gain the feeling that too 
much is expected from us, and too little from home ; yet let us remem- 
ber that we are dealing with hearts and brains open to every impres- 
sion ; that we are sowing the seed which may for a time seem dor- 
mant, yet which will, and must, at some future day, spring into life and 
bear fruit. 

Let us remember, that it is only by patient labor that the ant builds 
its hill, grain by grain. Straw, twig, and leaf must be brought again 
and again before the bird has formed her perfect nest. " Little by 
little, " is Nature's rule. The tiniest streamlet, flowing ultimately to the 
sea, teaches its own little lesson, as does every thing m Nature's school. 



Drink the cup of content with no lingering glances 
Behind. There is joy in the present. Romances 
Forever abide in the future. 

— Dr. Holland's " Geraldine.r 
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ZOOLOGY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

BY CLARABELLE OILMAN. 



THE LOBSTER. 

The lobster, with his coat of mail and his bristling array of joints 
and daws, and jaws, presents to us an entirely new type of structure. 
The great world of articulates, or ringed animals, now opens before us, 
and will surely give as much pleasure to teachers as to pupils, if care- 
fully studied. 

A strange difficulty, quite the reverse of any that we have encoun- 
tered before, meets us at the outset, for our specimens are not too 
small, but too large, for convenient use Nature seems to have antici- 
pated this difficulty, however, giving us in the crayfish, which abounds 
in many parts of our country, an almost perfect lobster in miniature. 
With a crayfish for each scholar, and a lobster for Ihe teacher, we are 
equipped for an interesting lesson. 

The big head and long tail, the powerful claws, the long feelers or 
antennae, and the number of legs and jaws, will quickly be noticed by 
the children. If one of the boys has ever happened to see a lobster- 
pot hauled in, he will enjoy telling how the strange creatures are caught. 
But we must not stop with these, and so we set to work to disentangle 
all the snarl of appendages. 

First, however, we have the children examine the abdomen, which 
they call " the long tail," and lead them to see that it is composed of 
several pieces, or tings. It puzzles us at first to determine the num- 
ber of these rings, but we finally decide that there are seven. How do 
we know that the slender tail-piece, or telson, at the end, really is the 
last segment of the abdomen ? Because, if we should cut it off, we 
should take out a slice along the middle line of the body, just as in 
cutting off any other ring of the abdomen ; and also, because there is 
nothing on the other side of the body to correspond to the telson, while 
appendages are always arranged in pairs. 

" Do you find any jointed pieces growing from the rings of the 
abdomen ? " 

" There are little flaps on the under side of the rings " 

" If you could see a lobster or a cra}'fish in the water, you would find 
these flaps moving like so many paddles. Of what use are they, do 
you think ? " 

" I think they help him swim." 

'^ They do ; and so they are called swimmerets, or little swimmers- 
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The mother-lobster uses them, too, in carrying her eggs. How many 
swimmcrets are there on a ring? " 

" There arc two." 

*■ See if there is a pair of swimmerets on ettery ring." 

" There aren't any on the last one." 

" Are the swimmerets just alike on all the rings ? " 

" The pair at the end are ever so much larger than the others." 

** This pair, together with the end piece of the abdomen, are used as 
a tail-fin by the lobster. He can strike the water with this fin with such 
force as to throw himself backward several feet. Do you see why these 
swimmerets at the end need to be so much larger than the others ? " 

" O yes ! so that he can strike hard with them." 

" These swimmerets have to work much harder than the others, and 
they are large and strong in order that they may be able to do their 
work. Once more, tell me what grows from the under side of every 
joint except the last." 

" A pair of swimmerets " 

" Now we turn our attention to the other large divisions of the body ; 
the head-thorax, or cephalothorax, as it is called. We first get the idea 
that the shell is a great shield, protecting the most delicate organs, then 
we wait for the children's observations upon the appendages of this re- 
gion. 

" 1 here are eight claws and two big claws." " There's a pair of 
long feelers." " There's another pair that look like double feelers." 
•'There are lots of little legs and things next to the big claws." 
" There are teeth on this pair of little legs." "What does he need so 
so many legs for? " *' Is this sharp point on the front of his head his 
nose ? " 

A little thought, aided by the right kind of questions, will convince 
pupils that all these jaws are for use in crushing food. They will see, 
too, that the sharp rostrum, or beak, which is simply a projection from 
the shell, cannot be a nose, an organ of smell. They can discover the 
position of the mouth, as well as the use of the big claws in seizing 
prey, and of the antennae as feelers. They will also notice the sharp teeth 
on one big claw, used in catching food, and the blunt teeth on the other 
claw, by which the lobster anchors himself to seaweeds or some other 
support. 

" How many appendages are there about the mouth ? Carefully we 
lift them, one at a time, till we have counted the three pairs of jaw-feet 
placed next to the great claws, the two pairs of manillae or little jaws, 
and the strong pair of mandibles, meeting directly over the mouth. 

Now we have a hard question for scholars who are old enough to 
reason about it : Are these appendages borne on rings of the body, 
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like those of the abdomen ? To answer this, we must examine the un- 
der-side of the cephaiothorax, where the crowded segments bearing the 
walking-legs can be made out, and from this fact we draw the inference 
that the other appendages are also borne on segments which are so 
crowded and fused together toward the head as to be indistinguishable 
from one another. 

" You may put your probes into the lobster's mouth, and see if you 
can tell where they go." 

" Mine goes into the top of his head." 

" But where ought the food to go from the mouth? " 

"It must go to the stomach." 
Where do you think his stomach must be, then ? " 
Up in the top of his head. What a funny place ! " 

" The stomach is not only in a curious place, it is al-'o a wonderful 
machine. As if the lobster hadn't jaws enough to tear and chew his 
food, he has teeth inside his stomach to finish the work. His food is 
so finely ground by these teeth that it will piss through a strainer of 
little hairs into the back part of the stomach." 

" Just inside the base of the small antennae are hidden the ears, tiny 
sacs filled with fluid in which are small particles of earth or stones." 

We notice the eyes, mounted on stalks, and each one composed of a 
large number of smaller eyes. 

I have seen young lobsters that were scarcely an inch long, — ^beautiful, 
transparent creatures ; and here is one that was caught for me last sum- 
mer, that is not more than five or six inches long. We may find them 
of all sizes, up to that of this old one that I hold in my hand. How do 
you suppose they can grow so much inside this hard shell t " 

" Doesn't the shell grow, too, like the snail-shell ? " 

** No ; the shell never grows." 

" I should think it would get too tight for him." 

" What do you do, Ernest, when you outgrow your jacket ? " 

" I get another one that's bigger." 

" Do you put it on outside the tight one ? " 

'* Why, no ; I pull off the tight one first ? " 

" That's just what the lobster does. He pulls off his old shell, or 
rather pulls himsejf out of it. First, the shell splits here on the back 
between the head-thorax and the abdomen, or down the middle of the 
head-thorax, or sometimes in both places; then the poor fellow wriggles 
and twists till he gets bis head and legs out of their sheath, when, with 
one pull, he frees the rest of his body. The new shell grows before the 
old comes off, but it is very soft and loose, so that the body can grow to 
fill it. This shell hardens and thickens in a few days, but in this short 
time the lobster has grown as much as he will until he casts his shell 
again." 
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The bleached shells of young horse-shoe crabs can often be found on 
our beaches, though the most perfect specimens lie half-buried in the 
mud-flats along many of the little salt creeks, where the crabs go to 
moult. By soaking these dry shells for awhile, they become as flexible 
as in the living animal, and on opening them carefully, we can see 
inside the perfect lining of the stomach, which has been cast with the 
shell. This will explain to the children, what they never could under- 
stand otherwise, how the lobster can cast off the lining of his stomach 
with the outer shell. 

Lifting the great shield of the cephalothorax, on either side we find 
the gills, in what may be called the lobster's vest-pockets. The gills are 
white, comb-like bodies; some attached to the bases of the legs, others 
to the inside of the pocket, or gill-cavity. The children must not fail 
to see the long tongue-like piece at the front of the pocket, that is con- 
stantly scooping out the water at that end, and thus making a current 
over the gills. 

Lastly, we find the position of the heart, just behind the seam that 
passes transversely across the back of the cephalothorax. This curious 
six-sided little organ sends the purified blood from the gills over the 
whole body. 



AN EXERCISE IN CHEMISTRY. 

BY I. J. OSBUN. 

The following exercise is to teach that air, when mixed with the 
breath from a large number of persons, or with the air that comes from 
a coal-fire or a number of lamps or gas flames, is poisonous to breathe. 

Some experiments are to be performed with apparatus, which may be 
constructed by following the directions given below. 

Collect the following objects : A bottle which will hold not more 
than one-fourth of a pint, and which has a mouth about one inch- in 
diameter ; a cork to fit this bottle ; four clay tobacco-pipes ; three corks 
to fit the pipe-bowls ; a small, round file ; a lump of quick-lime (lime 
used for making plaster or whitewash) the size of a hen's tgg ; 2l piece 
of blotting-paper six inches square ; a wide-mouthed bottle that will 
hold a pint ; a quart pitcher two-thirds full of water ; if the school-room 
is not warmed with a wood-fire, a dozen little bits of charcoal ; a piece 
of candle three or four inches long ; a kerosene lamp ; aquartfruitjar; 
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four table spoon fuls of soda or saleratus ; a tea-cup full of vinegar ; a 
couple of slender, pine-wood splinters ; three table-spoonsful of sugar ; 
two tumblers filled with water. 

In order to follow the directions readily, number the tobacco-pipes, 
one, two, three, four. Soften the corks by gently rolling:: them under 
the foot on the floor. Fit to the half pint bottle, and to pipes one, two, 
and three, each a cork. Remove the cork from the bottle, and with the 
round file carefully bore and file through it, at one side of its center, a 
hole through which the stem of pipe number one may be pushed far 
enough to allow its small end to come within one-fourth of an inch of 
the bottom of the half-pint bottle, when the cork is again fitted to its 
neck. The pipestem must fit the hole so as to be perfectly air-tight. 
Bore and file a second hole through the cork and fit into it pipe two, 
exactly like one, except that its bowl should face in the opposite direc- 
tion. Break from the stem of pipe two, a piece that will leave only 
one-fourth of an inch of the stem projecting through the cork. Tightly 
fit the piece of stem into a hole bored through the cork that is fitted to 
the bowl of pipe two. Break pipe three so that it shall have a stem 
only one inch long, and fit this 3hort-stemmed pipe to a hole bored 
through the cork that has been fitted to the bowl of pipe one, and 
remove the cork that has been fitted to the bowl of pipe three. 
With the corks each fitted to its place, the bottle may be made to stand 
upon the table, while the bowl of pipe three may be turned up so as to 
hold any object, as when in ordinary use. To find whether the corks 
and stems fit air tight, press the soft part of the right hand down upon 
the bowl of pipe number three, apply the mouth to the stem which pro- 
jects from pipe two, and attempt to force air through the apparatus. If 
there is a leak, the hissing of escaping air will be heard. To find where 
the leak is, plunge the apparatus under water and blow, the hand still 
pressing upon the bowl of the pipe three. The leak may be stopped 
with putty or dough. 

Into the pitcher containing the water, drop the lump of quick-lime, 
and allow it to' remain there for half an hour, or more, stirring it up 
once or twice with a stick. Fold the sheet of blotting-paper across its 
middle and, without unfolding, fold it again at right angles, i. ^., so as 
to bring the four comers together. Press three of the corners between 
the thumb and finger of the right hand, and with the left push the 
remaining corner aside. A little conical pocket will be obtained, which 
may be set into the mouth of a pint bottle, and into it may be poured, 
a little at a time, the well-stirred mixture of lime and water. If care is 
taken; the liquid will drop through clear, and a pint or more of lime- 
water will be obtained. The whole process of making and filtering 
should be done in the presence of the class. The process may occupy 
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a forenoon, with now and then a moment's attention. Let one of the 
boys have the care of it while filtering. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Arrange the class, and hold the apparatus, so that all may see what 
you do and what happens. Lift the cork from the little bottle to which 
the pipes have been fitted. Pour into it clear lime-water to the depth 
of an inch ; replace the cork, apply the mouth to the pipe-stem fitted 
to pipe number two, and then draw as if to exhaust the air from the 
bottle. Ask pupil number one what he sees. "Bubbles," he will 
reply. Ask number two the cause. "You blew through the pipe- 
stem." Pass the apparatus around and let each one try it. Some one 
will be likely to find that it is not done by blowing, but by sucking, or 
drawing. Ask number three what the bubbles that he sees in the 
water are filled with. He will be likely to say " Air," though you may 
be obliged to close the bowl of pipe number three with the hand while 
you draw, to prevent the air which cause the bubbles entering. A few 
simple questions will lead the pupils to see that the experiment consists 
in drawing air through lime-water. Now ask if the air, in passing 
through, has changed the color of the lime-water. No change, or at 
least very little, will be observed. Obtain from the class, by means of 
suitable questions, the following statement : '* Air passing through lime- 
water does not color it." If the class read script, write this statement 
upon the blackboard. 

Into the bowl of pipe number three put some small pieces of glow- 
ing charcoal taken from the stove, or set on fire with the flame of a 
candle, /. e.y held in a candle-flame a moment by means of a pin. 
Apply the mouth again, and draw. The lime-water will be turned 
milky. A few questions will develop the statement: "Air from off 
burning charcoal will turn lime-water milky ; " which should be written 
upon the board. 

Throw the milky lime-water away, and pour into the little bottle a 
fresh supply of clear lime-water. Turn the bowl of pipe number three, 
mouth down, and bring directly under it the flame of the lighted can- 
dle. Complete the following experiment as before, and the statement 
may be obtained : " Air from a burning candle colors lime-water." 

Repeat, with the bowl of pipe number three held over the chimney 

of a kerosene lamp, or over a gas-flame, and a similar statement will 
follow. 

Now let the pupils compare the statements, and they will find that 

air from off burning charcoal, a candle, or a lamp, is different from the 

common air that we breathe or take into our lungs. 

Into the little bottle put some fresh lime-water, and instead of the 

cork and pipe apparatus, thrust into the water one end of the stem of 
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pipe number four, ^hich you now break off close to the bowl. Apply 
the mouth to the other end of the stem, and blow a long breath 
firough the lima water. Pass the apparatus around, and let each pupil 
do the same. The lime-water will be colored. A few questions will 
lead the pupils to compare, and conclude that : '^ The air which we 
breathe out is not like the air which we breathe in, but is like that 
which comes from burning charcoal, or a lamp or candle." 

Into the quart fruit-jar plunge a splinter of wood lighted at one end. 
It will continue to bum as in the open air. Remove the splinter, put 
into the jar the soda or saleratus, upon which pour the vinegar. Cover 
the top of the jar with a bit of pasteboard or a broad card. To the 
bowl of pipe number ihree, fit its cork, through which a hole is bored, 
into which the stem of pipe four is fitted Push the card aside which 
covers the mouth of the fruit-jar, insert the long pipe-stem as deeply as 
possible into the jar and draw with the mouth as before. The lime- 
water will again be colored. The statement may then be obtained from 
the pupils, that the jar contains air (or a gas) like that which comes 
from burning charcoal, etc. Into the jar plunge the second splinter, 
kindled at one end. The flame will be extinguished. Then the follow- 
ing statement, which like the others should be written upon the board: 
•"The air (or gas) which is like the breath, etc.,* will put out the flame 
of a splinter or candle." 

The teacher may now make the following statement : " Any air, 
except wind, which will put out the flame of a splinter or candle will 
cause sickness or death if it is breathed. If the teacher prefers, she 
may experiment with a mouse, by suspending one in the gas. 

Now refer to the school-room, and the times when the air in it seems 
close, stifling, or bad^ and to the dull feelings and dislike for study at 
such times as compared with the feelings when fresh air is let into the 
room. If the pupils wish to know why they are not made sick, perform 
the following experiments. 

Pour into one of the tumblers of water nearly all the sugar which you 
have on your table. After tasting, the pupils will be able to say : 
" Sugar makes water sweet." Into the other tumbler put a few grains 
of sugar. "A little sugar does not make water taste sweet," will 
follow. 

Returning to the question of the room, the pupils may be led to see 
that a little of the gas will not cause very serious results. 

Refer now to the fact that death sometimes happens in wells, mines, 
and brewers' vats, and to the experiment of testing the air in such 
places with a lighted candle lowered in a pail. Also to the neces- 
sity of ventilating our rooms. 
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WHERE SHALL I PUT THE APOSTROPHE? 

BY HARLAN H. BALLARD, LENOX, MASS. 

Few things are so simple as the formation of the possessive case in 
English ; yet pupils often make mistakes, by putting an apostrophe in 
the wrong place. Do you not consider your scholar, some what excep- 
tional who never writes of the " Ladie's Sewing Society," or of " oxens' 
hoofs " ? There is no reason for confusion here, and a simple rule will 
apply in all cases both for the singular and plural. 

Before thjs rule can be practically applied it is, of course, necessary 
that your pupil have a clear understanding of the force of the possessive 
case. He must understand the meaning of the word "possess" as 
clearly as that of the simpler word '* own." He must understand that 
the possessive case is that form of a name which denotes that the 
person or thing named owns something. Observe that mistakes are 
seldom made regarding the addition of the letter s. At least nine out 
of ten errors are merely in the position of the apostrophe. 

My rule, then, shall be confined to that one point, and for that will 
be found invariably true. It is this : Put an apostrophe after the 
name of the owner or owners Let us test this by a few examples. Sup- 
pose your pupil has written " oxens hoofs," and hesitates whether to 
put the apostrophe after the n or the s. You will, properly ask him to 

complete the following sentence : " The hoofs belong to the " 

When he replies, as he must, " oxen," tell him, ** Then put your apos- 
trophe after the word oxen." If he is slow and does not catch the 
thought, you will put your hand over *j and show him that what is left 
in sight, " oxen," names the animals that own the hoofs. 

Notice in the following examples, which usually come under three or 
four separate rules, that in all cases the position of the apostrophe is 
determined as above, at a glance : 

Men's shoes. Fairies' homes. 

Man's head. A Fairy's home. 

Charley Ross's father. Deer's horns. 

( Charles's hat ; or (as some prefer). Mice's teeth. 
( Charies' hat. 

In absolutely every instance the position of the apostrophe is thus 
decided. Now, this point settled, and settled by itself if you wish a 
rule for the added j, — though a rule is hardly necessary, — I offer one 
which holds good in every case. Add s to all singular possessives, and 
to all plural possessives which do not already end in s. I am aware that 
the rules, as they appear in our grammars, are scientific and accurate. 
I know that I have given no reference here to Anglo Saxon case end- 
ings, etc. ; but I am confident that to accomplish the desirable end of 
teaching little children to write correctly, this simple rule is good. 
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WRITING- LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 



FIVE MINUTES' TALK ABOUT THE LETTER, 

"Look at the very first letter in your copy-books, little ones, just as 
you would look at a picture. Tell me its name." A chorus of "/" is 
the quick response. These children have been writing on their slates, 
and are familiar with the letters. ** How many of you know just how 
small /looks?" The hands are all up. "Now close your books." I 
next write the letter in large size on the blackboard. " I want you all 
now to look very sharp at this letter 1, and tell me what you see in the 
picture of it. What do you see, Robbie ? " "I see the dot." "And 
you, Alice ? " "I see a point at top." "And you, Carrie ? " "I see a 
point at bottom." " Oh, no I There is a short turn at bottom. See : 
I can make a small in the turn. What have you found, Harry ? " 
" Three crooked lines." " Some of the lines bend like a bow, but none 
of them are crooked." I then draw to the left of i a straight line on 
main slant. "Children, if this line stood up like this pencil, you would 
say it was straight. But it only leans over just as the pencil does now. 
Is the pencil still straight ? " " Oh, yes I " •' Is the line still straight 
when it leans over ? " They see that the line, too, is straight, " Now 
can you find a straight line in /7" The hands are coming up rapidly. 
" Is this one straight ? " pointing to the last line. A murmur of " No." 
* Is this one, then?" pointing to the last line. The little ones dissent. 
"Is this the right one?" pointing to the middle line. The class agree 
that this is a straight line. I next make a curve on connecting slant 
at right of /. " This line is not straight, like the pencil, but bends like 
a bow. We call a line that bends, a curve. Some curves bend toward 
the right hand, and some toward the left hand. Which way does this 
curve bend ? To the right, or to the left ? " All answer, " To the 
right." "Then it is the right curve. Now you may raise just as 
many fing^rs^ as you can find right curves in /'." The fingers come up 
in pairs all over the room. " 1 see that you have bright eyes to look 
at the letter ; now I want to see if you have nimble fingers to write the 
letter. 

CONCERT DRILL IN MOVEMENT. 

"Open your books 1 Children, I want you to make believe that you 
are writing the letters, but do not let the point of the pencil touch the 
paper. Hold your pencils lightly, and move them over the lines just 
«s though you were making the letters. Count for each stroke of /, — 
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one, two, one, dot. Slide your hand right along from box to box, and 
make believe that you write the first three letters. Count with me ! 
What letter is this in the fourth box?" A chorus of "«/* *' Make be- 
lieve write it, and count with me for each stroke,— one, two, three, four, 
one. You move your hand just as you do when you write /, only you 
repeat the motion. How many can slide the hand on the finger-nails, 
as they move the pencil over the letters ? Swmg the arm fi*om the 
elbow, and do not let the wrist touch the desk. Read the letters in the 
next box '* " ui,*' in concert. " Make believe write these, and count 
with me, — one, two, three, four, one, two, one, dot. Second line 1 
Move your hands without touching the letters. Count with me for 
each stroke. Third line 1 Move your hands, and count." A vertical 
line marks off half-page lessons. 

TRACING. 

Begin now with the first line below the copy and trace right over the 
blue letters with the point of the pencil. Trace lightly and count as 
you write. Stop at the middle of the page. The teacher counts with 
them, and moves round among them, lifting up little forms that are 
stooping over the desks, raising little hands that have fallen over to 
the right, and correcting errors in position, pen holding, and movement. 
The teacher also gives the signal for writing each half-line. A few 
lines for independent effort are given below the tracing. The figure 
column may be written last. A minute's talk should be given on the 
figure previous to tracing it. Have the little folks count in a light, 
easy tone of voice The boxes can be numbered for each half line, and 
the number of each box called in its order as the children write. 



A LITTLE ABOUT MINERALS. 

BY H. L. CLAPP. 

Teacher, — I promised you, when I told you something about granite, 
that to-day I would talk with you about quartz, of which you have * 
brought me quite a number of specimens, as I requested. Here is a 
very pretty one, shaped like a six-sided lead-pencil, and of about the 
same size. Where did you get it, John? 

f^ohn, — I knocked it out of a little hole in a big, white rock in the 
wall. It looks just like glass. 

2\ — So it does ; but it is a little harder than glass, and will scratch 
the latter. You can always tell the difference in that way. This is a 
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quQfiz crystal^ and such crystals are very commonly found in little holes 
and cavities. In the northern part of Indiana, large, hollow stones are 
found, lined inside with beautifnl quartz crystals, (^ften these stones, 
whieh are called geodes (pronounced jee-^des\ are as large as a man's 
head. This crystal is quite a small one, but there is one in Dartmouth 
College, I believe, that is two feet long, eighteen inches through, and 
weighs one hundred and seventy-five pounds, — as much as a large man. 
I have read of one that weighed eight hundred pounds. 

^.— On one side of the big, white rock were little bits of things that 
sparkled like everything in the sun. What were they? 
. T, — That was dnisy quartz^ which is made of the points of crystals 
placed very closely together. There is a clergyman in Blue Hill, 
Maine, who has hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of large and small 
specimens of drusy quartz of 'various colors, piled up along his garden- 
walks, making the garden look in the moonlight like some fairy king- 
dom, glittering with diamonds. Common specimens of drusy quartz 
are found everywhere among granite rocks. By specimen I mean simply 
a piece of a mineral or stone. 

y, — ^What kind of a mineral was the big white rock ? 

71 — Probably, milky quartz \ so called because it has the color of 
milk. How many boys have seen stones of that color? Most of you, 
I see. 

Charles. — There are some on the edges of our carriage-drive to keep 
the cariiages off the grass \ and I saw a pile of them at the furnace. 
What are they used for ? 

T. — They form the beds of the furnaces, where scrap iron is puddled 
or purified, and melted into a solid mass. The intense fiimace-heat 
cracks up larger pieces of quartz into small pieces very quickly, and 
then the small pieces are pounded down mto a level bed. Well, John, 
you see your big, white rock is an interesting one to talk about. You 
will find most of the rocks quite as interesting when you become well 
acquainted with them. 

yames. — Is quartz always white ? 

71 — By no means. Sometimes it is pink, and then it is called rose- 
quartz ; sometimes it is smoky brown, when it is called smoky-quartz ; 
but more commonly it has various shades of red, yellow, and brown, 
caused by iron, and then it is called ferruginous quartz. Instead of 
using this hard name, you may say iron quat tz. There is also a purple 
quar tz used for the stones of rings. \^ ho has seen such stones ? Yes, 
a dozen of you. 

William. — My sister has. one in a ring, and she says it is an amethyst. 

T. — And she is right, since amethyst is only purple quartz, of which 
beautiful specimens are found about Lake Superior and Kova Scotia. 
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A specimen of such beauty was once found in Nova Scotia that it was 
set in the crown of King Henry of France. Well, Robert ? 

Robert, — What is the red cuff-button I brought, made of ? 

T. — That is quartz, too ; and that kind is very abundant in Minne- 
sota. 

R, — My brother said it was camdian, 

T. — Yes ; that is the common name for the red, striped quartz. 
Probably most of you play marbles. How many know what an agate 
is ? Ah, every hand comes up ! Well, agates are made of banded 
quartz. Another kind of agate called moss agate is used for cuff-but- 
tons, shirt-studs, &c. Probably some of you have picked up red stones 
on the beach. Well, those red stones are principally quartz, and are 
called jasper. They are abundant along the coast of Massachusetts 
Bay, especially about Saugus and Marblehead. Another kind of 
quartz is onyx^ which is used extensively in jewelry. The colors usu- 
ally are black and white, or brown and white, arranged in layers. The 
white part is cut into figures or heads upon the colored part, and then 
the stones are called cameos ^ which are used for rings, breast-pins, etc. 
Large and beautiful specimens are found in Mexico. Well, Charles, 
did you think the specimen you brought was quartz ? 

Charles, — Yes, sir. You said quartz looked like glass, and I did not 
know that quartz would scratch glass, or I might have tried it. 

T. — In taking this glass for quartz you were very near the truth, as 
quartz is the principal material in glass. Quartz of a smoky-gray color, 
called flint, is used in making porcelain as well as glass. The flint is 
heated red-hot and thrown into water, when it becomes white ; then it 
is reduced to powder and is ready for use. Glass is also made of soda, 
potash, and sand melted together, — fine, white sand being used for nice 
glass, and coarse and more impure sand for bottle-glass. Sand is 
quartz in little grains, like those of sugar. The plaster used for the 
walls and ceilings of houses is made of lime, a little hair and a large 
proportion of sand. Many people in the country scour their floors with 
sand. Nearly the whole of Cape Cod for forty miles is composed of 
sand ; and somebody has said that there is sand enough there to scour 
all creation. It is so very clean that children dressed in white clothes 
can roll in it without soiling their clothing at all. In the desert of 
Sahara, in Africa, sand covers a space three thousand miles long ; in 
Asia there is almost as much ; and there is all we need in America, es- 
pecially on our beaches. So you see there is plenty of quartz every- 
where, and I have not told you all its forms and colors yet. Now I will 
write on the board the names of the different kinds of quartz, and I 
wish you to bring me as many of them as you can, and we will have 
them on exhibiton and talk about them at our next lesson. 
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KINDS OF QUARTZ. 

Quartz-crystal^ — glassy, clear. Agate^ — banded. 

Drusy quartz, — sparkling. il/^jj-agate, — mosses. 

Milky'^2j\x^ — milk-white. Jt^sper^ — brick-red. 

J?^j^-quartz, — pink. Onyx^ — black and white, 

^^w^^j'-quartz, — smoky-brown. FUnt^ — smoky-gray, 

/nwi-quartz, — reddish or yellow. Sandy — in grains. 

Amethysty — purple. Geodes^ — hoi low. 
CameUoHj — red, striped. 

USES OF QUARTS. 

Sand-paper, Porcelain. GIclss. Pk^ter. 

Ring-stones, Earring-stones^ Cuff-buttons, Shirt-studs, 
Cameos, Seals. Moulding, Scouring, 

Note. — The kinds of quarts might occupy several lessons, and the uses of 
quartz might be considered at the same time. There is scarcely a country 
neighborhood in which " pretty stones," — which are generally quartz,-^ may 
not be found laid up as curiosities ; and as for jewelry, people are only too 
glad to exhibit it. 



FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS. 

BY W. W. SWETT. 
IV. 

' XVIII. Let the first pupil in the class repeat the first odd number, 
I ; the next skip an odd number and repeat 5, the next 9, etc. When 
one gives a wrong answer, let him be seated. Continue until but one 
pupil remains. At another time begin with 2, then 3, and at last 4. 
Each pupil should understand that he is adding four. 

Let any small object be coimted by 4's. It is necessary that the 
abstract counting should precede the concrete. It does so, in fact, in 
all counting, 

Tickets from 6 and 4 to 9 and 4 may be added to those in use. 

The preceding work, beginning with XVII, should be so thoroughly 
done that the child can readily answer such questions as 26 and 4, 37 
and 4, 49 and 4. One child may think of the skipping referred to 
above, and another may associate the result with the columns of the 
square. After 6 comes 10 ; so after 26 comes 30. The teacher may 
suggest either idea when help is needed, or at the beginning of an ex- 
ercise to refresh the memory. Sometimes it is well to ask a pupil how 
he obtains an answer. 
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XIX. Give such examples for slate work as : 

796354892 
796354892 

444444444 



not requiring more than 2 to be carried. Care should be taken that 
at no stage the work degenerates into counting. 

XX. Question as in XIII., using oranges at 4 cents each, obsenung 
the directions there given. 

Let each repeat 4, 8, 12, 16, to 40. 

Now, 2x4, 4x4, 5x4, and 10x4 are easy to remember, and 3x4 
requires only a little effort. 6 x 4 is just twice as much as this last. 
Some boys can easily remember that 32 is twice 16, and then that 
8 times 4 is 32, just twice as much as 4x4. That leaves only 7x4, 
and 9 X 4. But any one can be recalled by running along the numbers 
just repeated, and thinking how many times 4 each one is. If a teacher 
will help her class take some such view of the field as that, her work 
may be made easy and pleasant. 

XXI. Complete the 5's (see XIV,). The following helps may be 
suggested. 2x5, 4x5, 5x5, 10x5 are all easy. No one will have 
any trouble with 3x5, for it comes between 10 and 20 4x5 comes 
one side of 25, and 6x5 the other. Then again, you can remember 

6x5 because it is 3 x 10, and 8x5 because it is 4X 10. That leaves 
7x5 and 9 X 5 as hard ones. 

Make tickets for 4's and 5's in multiplication, and use only with the 
2's and lo's leaving the addition ticket for separate use. 

XXII. Subtraction is only counting backward, but it should not yet 
be used except in connection with the idea of objects, and that only to 
a limited extent. 

Ask such questions as : *' If a boy has a dollar and spends 10 cents, 
what has he left ? " It will be well to do this after an exercise in count- 
ing by io*s. (See II ) Continue the questions, and then let the same 
series be counted backwards. 

Use the 5*s in the same manner. Proceed slowly and carefully, 
giving the child ample time to comprehend fully the new ground. 

Use the 2's, first reminding the class that, as in counting forward by 
2's they simply named the odd or even numbers in re^lar order, so 
now they will name them in reverse order. 

The 4's may follow with a similar reminder, but nothing need be 
said about substracting, nor should the form 10 from 100, 10 from 90, 
be used. 
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LESSONS IN TONIC SOL-FA. 

BY T. F. SEWARD. 



[There has long been a feeling among educators that music should be 
taught, like other subjects, by the regular school-teacher. The difficulties of 
the staff notation make this ordinarily impossible. Tonic Sol-fa, which is 
simply a natural method oi studying music, affords an opportunity for the full 
realization of that idea. Many teachers have taken it up, in schools through- 
out the country, without a word of oral instruction. This series of lessons is 
given in the Primary Teacher as a help to many who desire to use the 
system. One of the greatest advantages of the system is that it can be 
taught by those who are not specially musical. Any one who can sing the 
scale correctly is prepared to begin. No one who has that small amount of 
musical ability need to have the slightest hesitation in undertaking it. The 
maxim, *• We learn to do by doing," has never had a more beautiful illustra- 
tion than in this system. The pleasure of the pupils, and their rapid prog- 
ress, will be a perpetual inspiration to the teacher. 

I have tried to plan these lessons without referring to any other book, but 
the limited space in this magazine renders it impossible.*] 

LESSON. 

After calling attention to the difference between an ordinary sound 

or noise and a musical sound or tone^ let the teacher sing a tone at any 

convenient pitch to the syllable doh, calling upon the pupils to imitate. 

When the voices are tolerably well united, teacher sing the tone a 

fifth higher, to the syllable soh, the pupils again imitating. 

Teacher, — How many tones have we simg? What is the name of the 
first tone ? Of the second ? 

Tea, — Any tone we hear may be taken as doh. I will sing another 
DOH, and see if you can find the son which belongs to it. (Teacher sings 
DOH at a different pitch. The pupils may fail in getting the son, in 
which case they should be helped.) 

Tea, — I will write these names on the board, and you may 
SOH sing them as I point. (Teacher places them as in the side 
column, and exercises the class by pointing for a few minutes, 
changing the pitch several times. 

Tea, — I will give you other signs from which you can sing the 
DOH tones. (Shows the hand-signs as given on page vi , preface of 
" Music Reader,''t and exercises th.e class.) 

* It will be observed that the Tonic Sol-faists have adopted, the sensi- 
ble plan of giving the English sounds to the letters, in spelling the syllables. 

f The teacher who begins this course of lessons will need " The Tonic Sol- 

Fa Music Reader.*' Messrs. Biglow & Main, publishers, New York. Price, 
35 cents. 
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Teacher erases the last two letters of the doh, and says : " When I 
point to this d, what do I wish you to sing ? '* Ditto the SOH. 

Tea, — We will take these letters as a means of writing music, and I 

will write an exercise for you to sing. (Teacher writes something like 

the following) : 

D D s s D s D 

After singing this, and one or two similar exercises, teacher says : 
" You may listen to me. I will sing the tones to the syllable lah, and 
you may name them as you hear them.'' 

After a brief exercise in this way, Teacher says : "If you hear a tone 

which is not either doh or soh, you may call it new tone,** The tone 

ME* is thus introduced and namea. By singing the tone several 

SOH times in connection with doh and son, the pupils are led to 

observe that it comes between those two tones. Teacher writes 

ME it there, as in the side column, and exercises the class. He 

also shows the hand-sign for me, and again exercises the class. 

DOH not forgetting to change the pitch occasionally. 

A brief review will now be in place. How many tones have 
we? What are their names? Where is me, as related to doh and 
SOH ? Show me the hand-sign for doh ; for me ; for son. Name the 
tones as you hear them. (This " ear-exercise " is very important. It is 
the beginning of a process of training which is to be continued as long 
as music is a study. In exercising the class, the Teacher must be care- 
ful to give a clear impression of the new key by singing the chord thus .' 

D M s M D 

It will be necessary at first to always begin with doh, in order to give 
the pupils confidence. Many cannot name the tones, who have no 
difficulty in singing them. In this exereise, as in the singing, the pitch 
should be frequently changed.) 

Tea. — We will now sing some tunes from the blackboard. (Writes 
the following) : 

D M S M S M D 
D S M S M S D 

On page 3, " Music Reader," will be found as great a variety of exer- 
cises as may be needed in the practice of the three tones. 

I have said nothing in this lesson about the " mental effects *' or 
" characters " of the tones. The subject is fully treated on page 2 of 
the " Reader," and does not need to be repeated here. Do not fail to 
present this novel and beautiful study of tones. You will be surprised 
to see how readily the pupils will distinguish and name the strong tone 
the bright tone, and the calm and peaceful tone. 
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LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

BY MARY D. HICKS. 
I. 

DRA WING SHOULD BE THE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT. 

It is not intended in this series of lessons to give a complete primarY 
course in drawing, but simply to speak of the different features which 
should be introduced into primary work in drawing, and to give 
sketches of lessons in each feature. 

The instruction in drawing, in our schools, should be broad enough, 
varied enough, and constant enough to insure to all pupils the same 
readiness in drawing, both in execution and in application, that they 
now obtain in writing. Drawing is too often considered mainly as a 
matter of execution ; the production of a good-looking drawing to 
preserve, is thought to be the main thing. This is all wrong. In 
writing, we acknowledge without question, that the development of th^ 
faculties by the use of written language, and the development of the 
ability to express ideas in writing, are the main things, and that pen- 
manship is secondary. So, in drawing, the development of the facul- 
ties by the aid of drawing, and the development of the ability to express 
ideas by drawing, are the main things; the execution is secondary. 

The aim, then, of primary instruction in drawing should be to enable 
the children to perceive and conceive form, and to express readily their 
perceptions and conceptions of form by drawing. In order to do this, 
they should have sufficient practice in drawing to enable them to use 
the pencil and blackboard crayon naturally, and with facility ; but the 
development of a remarkable degree of execution should not be ex- 
pected nor attempted. 

Perceptions and conceptions must be developed before they can be 
expressed. The means taken to develop perceptions and conceptions 
of form, and to enable the children to express them, must be various ; 
for all primary instruction, to be efficient, should be varied in manner. 

Lessons from the solids should be given in order to develop the per- 
ception of form, which is to be expressed later by drawing. 

Exercises in moulding solids and objects in clay should be given in 
order to develop by a different means the perception of form. 

Drawing from the blackboard should be g^ven for practice in reduc- 
ing figures, thus developing ideas of proportion as well as of form. 

Drawing from memory should be given to develop and fix concep- 
tions of form. 

Drawing from dictation should be given to recall to the minds of the 
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children, by words, their conceptions of form, and to give them practice 
in expressing their conceptions by drawing. 

Drawing from objects should be given to lead the children to perceive 
the forms of things about them, and to enable them to express those 
perceptions in drawing. 

Busy work in form should be given, that the children may become 
accustomed to rely upon themselves in expressing their ideas of form. 

DrUl in execution should be given as an exercise to promote ready 
execution. 

Original arrangement should be given to cultivate the imagination 
while developing perception and conception of form. 

Enlargement from cards should be given, when children have reached 
their second school-year, as a means (like reductions from the black- 
board) of developing ideas of proportion as well as of form. 

In succeeding articles, sketches of lessons will be given in each of 
these various ways of developing the faculties through form, and pro- 
moting ready drawing as a means of expression. 

A few words now, as to the arrangement of these Various lessons in 
the school period of two primary years. For the first few weeks in 
school, more attention should be given to the lessons in form, from the 
solids, than to drawing. After a few weeks, the children having been 
led to observe, and having received some ideas about form, more time 
may be given to drawing; but the exercises in drawing should be led 
in point of arrangement, by a lesson from the solid ; for instance, if 
parallel lines are to be taught, the idea of parallel lines should be 
developed by a lesson from the solid before an exercise is given in 
drawing parallel lines from the blackboard. 

During the first year all copying should be from figures drawn on the 
blackboard. During the second year, enlargement from cards should 
be introduced. 

After the first few weeks devoted to the solids, all the other various 
exercises mentioned above should be introduced each week. The 
lessons of each week should be based on some line, figure, or term 
which it is desirable to teach, as for instance, vertical line, circle, union 
of lines. The first lesson of the week should be from the solid or 
object. The order of the other daily lessons may be as follows : reduc- 
tion from the blackboard, drawing from memory, drawing from dicta- 
tion, drawing from the object There will be, of course, time for busy 
work every day. The drill and time exercises can be given just at the 
close of any lesson in drawing. Original arrangement can be given as 
busy work, or may be sometimes substituted for a memory or dictation 
lesson. Enlargement from cards can be given in the second year, in 
the place of reduction from the blackboard. 
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Great pains should be taken to prevent the work in drawing from 
being mechanical. The aim should be to direct the lessons so that the 
drawing shall always be the expression of thought. If this is done, the 
children's faces will brighten when the time for drawing comes, and all 
will be eager to begin work ; the exercise will never be wearisome, but 
will be interesting and stimulating. The children will lose all awkward- 
ness in handling the pencil and blackboard crajon, and drawing will 
soon become to them, as it should, an easy and rapid means of express- 
ing their thoughts. 

In the next article, sketches of lessons from solids will be given. 



THE NORTHERN VOYAGES. 



BY MRS. 1.0UISA P. HOPKINS. 



Once on a time, from Upernavik, 

We sailed the sea to Reikiavik ; 

It was a chilly time. 

The icebergs crowded round the ves- 
sel; 

The winds and waves did toss and 

wrestle ; 

In that wild, frigid, clime. 

We left the walrus on the ice-blocks ; 
We met the flying geese in nice flocks ; 

The polar bears sailed by. 
The aurora-borealis streaming, 
The midnight sun above us beaming 

Illumined the arctic sky. 

Our frosty food in stove and kettle 
Refused to melt ; the oars we whittle 

To make the fire bright. 
We bum the blubber and the whale- 
bones, 
We try to drink the snow and hail- 
stones, — 
Oh, what a sorry plight ! 

At length we reach the boiling geyser; 
It makes our tea and coffee nicer; 



Our eggs we cook in steam. 
Ml Hekla's re(i-hot stones are flying. 
The reindeer with the herd are crying 

Their tears run down, a stream. 

We hear the petrels screaming sea* 

ward, 
We turn our happy faces leeward. 

And take a tinkling sledge 
To reach our homeward destination 
After this cold investigation 

To the pole's farthest edge. 

The bells at Kyrkedal are chiming, 
The donkeys up the roofs are climbing. 

The sheep are in the fold ; 
The boys at work, the girls a-knitting. 
The women at the fireside sitting, 

All safe from storm and cold. 

We*ll stay at home awhile in Iceland, 

No other land is such a nice land; 

So true and good and free ; 

And in the councils of the sages 

We'll smoke contented through the 
ages. 

Nor sail the frozen sea. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The demands made to-day upon the primary teachers are many and varied' 
and require that they should consider the work exacted of them from many 
standpoints. They must be not only well-informed in regard to their duties, 
but they must also be industrious, earnest, and enthusiastic in their discharge. 
They must read, study, and plan from day to day, to become familiar with 
the best methods of teaching and management. To neglect to know what 
other teachers are doing, and fail to practice upon the results of their obser- 
vation and study, will -make their daily work dry, stale, and repulsive to the 
active mind- of their pupils. New ideas, discreetly applied, will act as leaven 
in their schools, and develop an enthusiasm which will diminish their bur- 
dens. The exercise of tact in management will secure the order, and harmo- 
ny essential to success. Many a teacher well furnished, intellectually, for 
their work, becomes discouraged and weary of the profession simply because 
they are not inspired by a faithful study of the claims it has upon them. 

The tendency to fall into routine, and a merely formal style of teaching, 
comes from a neglect to take common sense as their guide. Such teachers 
under-raie their business, generally over-estimate themselves, and think their 
pupils are in fault, and belittle the profession by their connection with it. 

With the opening of the New Year, we would urge every primary teacher 
to study the art of teaching ; exercise their best tact in management, and 
then 1882 will be to them th** best year of their professional life. They will 
find in it the stimulus that will make their study and work a delight. The 
good of their pupils will kindle their ambition and lead them to see that the 
profession is as high and noble in character as they themselves raise and 
make it. There is truth in the saying of Ruffini : ** The teacher is like a 
candle, which lights others in consuming itself." 



The most reasonable objection that can be made against a system of thor- 
oughly graded schools is, that in grouping pupils of similar attainments into 
large classes, the individuality of pupils is not sufficiently recognized. There 
is danger of the teacher's overlooking the importance of reaching the mind, 
heart, and will of each scholar in a large class ; of relying too much upon the 
general machinery of class work. In primary work, reliance upon the class 
system, entirely, is fatal to good results. The teacher must go down to the 
level of each pupil, and draw out the powers, test their capacity for observa- 
tion and comprehension. 

This individual work cannot be well done in classes of the size of those 
usually found in the graded schools of our cities and towns. Our purpose in 
calling attention to this important matter is not to find fault with the work of 
the teachers in the graded schools, but to urge them to make known to the 
school officers, and to the community, the importance of having the classifica- 
tion such as to enable them to study the characteristics and needs of each 
pupil. It is a false economy to run the elementary schools on the plan of 
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great machine-shop, or manufacturing establishment, where the products are 
turned out in great quantities, and of a uniform pattern. 
' Education means the drawing-out and training of the faculties of the chil- 
dren, with reference to their individual powers and adaptations for useful- 
ness, as component parts of the body politic of which they are soon to become 
factors. Children differ as widely in their mental organization as they do in 
their physical, and this fact must be recognized in their education. And 
yet, we do not believe that the best possible results are secured by following 
the strictly " individual plan " of instruction. We hold firmly to the " class 
system" and to the importance of having the schools graded; we only de- 
mand that the limit as to numbers shall be such as will enable the teacher to 
study the individual needs of pupils. It is unquestionably true that pupils 
learn more by reciting in classes than they would singly. The difficulty is 
that the class must be arranged to meet the wants and condition of the average 
pupil, which is liable to hold the bright and forward child back until the dul^ 
and indolent one can be brought up to a given standard. Some plan of indi* 
vidual promotion should be devised to obviate this difficulty. Instead of 
classes of fifty pupils, arranged for recitation in two divisions, we would sug- 
gest that classes be organized on a basis of twenty-five or thirty pupils. 
Such a classification would give opportunity for a more close and careful 
study of the wants of individual pupils. 



We have been requested to state the rights of teachers, under the law, to 
inflict corporal punishment upon disobedient pupils in the schools. The well- 
settled doctrine of the law places the teachers in loco parentis^ so far as 
necessary, in the government of pupils, — that is, such z portion of the powers 
of the parent is committed to the teacher's charge as may be necessary to 
answer the purposes for which he is employed. An eminent English com- 
mentator says : '* This power must be temperately exercised, and no teacher 
should feel at liberty to administer chastisement co-extensive with the parent." 
The American common law doctrine admits only the right '*of inflicting 
moderate correction, under the exercise of a sound discretion." 

Several decisions are on record by the courts, but the authority which is 
perhaps most relied upon, and oftenest referred to, on the subject of corporal 
punishment. in schools, is the case of the Commonwealth vs. Alonzo D. 
Randall; 4 Gray, 36 Mass. Reports; 1855. The jury below was charged by 
the Court: "That a teacher had a right to inflict corporal punishment upon a 
scholar; . . . that in inflicting corporal punishment a teacher must exer- 
cise reasonable judgment and discretion, and must be governed as to the 
mode and severity of the punishment by the nature of the offense, by the age, 
size, and apparent powers of endurance of the pupil." The charge having 
been excepted to, was approved by the Supreme Court, and the Court there 
said: 'Mf, in inflicting punishment upon the pupil, the teacher went beyond 
the limit of moderate castigation, and, either in mode or degree of correction, 
was gui?y of any unreasonable and disproportionate violence or force, he was 
clearlv liable for such excess in a criminal prosecution." 

In Lander vs, Seaver, 32 v., 114 (1859), the same doctrine is held: "A 
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schoolmaster has the right to inflict reasonable corporal punishment He 
must exercise reasonable judgment and discretion in determining when to 
punish and to what extent." 

Judge Warren Higley, of the Police Court, Cincinnati, in a recent case 
where the teacher was brought into court for punishing a lad eleven years of 
age, said, that " by the common law doctrine, no doubt prevails, and the 
teacher has the legal right to inflict reasonable corporal punishment in the 
government of his school. But the necessity for the exercise of this right is 
seriously questioned by many of the most e minent educators of to-day. For 
more than ten years past the Public Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., have been 
governed without the use of corporal punishment. In New York City 
teachers are not permitted to employ corporal punishment in the government 
of their schools. In many other cities and towns the use of the rod is ban- 
ished from the school-room by the local authorities, and the most of our large 
private schools are governed without the employment of physical force. In 
general, I think it can be safely asserted that the best government in schools 
and families is that which results from means other than corporal punish- 
ment. This seems to be the tendency of the moral sense of communities 
upon this subject." 

*' The law is, then, that corporal punishment in schools must be reasonable 
and proper Jn view of all the circumstances, and each case must be decided 
according to the facts. 

" I know of no better test to be applied than this : Whenever the punish- 
ment inflicted upon a child by teacher or parent is such as to shock the 
moral sense of the dispassionate and reasonable, it is illegal. 

'*This moral sense has varied among different peoples and in different ages. 
Its standard has advanced with civilization. It resides in and is a part of the 
family, and through the family finds expression in the community and in the 
laws of the land." 



This is an era of practical work in the elementary schools. The training 
which the boys and girls of to-day are getting, is fitting them to think for 
themselves. Sensible methods are being introduced in teachmg language, 
arithmetic, geography, penmanship, etc., which lead pupils to observe and 
develop principles for themselves. They are acquiring power to think, speak, 
and act independently. They are not using the teachers, or text books, as 
" props ;" they are not " crammed " to surprise visitors by the rapidity and 
accuracy of their answers on '* show days." The new work of the primary 
schools is working wonders. Good teachers ! this is the result of your work. 
Go on ! ! 



The editor of the Indiana School Journal^ for December, forcibly states 
the importance of teaching honesty. He says : 

*' Moral character is the chief end of an education, and if that end is not 
reached, either directly or indirectly, the less education a child has the better 
it is for the community. All morality, and all religion that amounts to any- 
thing, must have a substratum of integrity. The teacher has no higher duty, 
and no more diffcult task, than to teach children to be honest. Teach them 
to take a pride in always telling the truth, in always keeping a promise, even 
if it j:ost a sacrifice to do it Teachers, above all others should be an exam- 
ple in these regards, and one who is not has no business in the school-room." 
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teacher's manuals. 

Morals and Manners. Gow. $1.00. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

How to Teach : Manual of Methods. $i.oa 

Science of Education. Ogden. 

Art of Teaching. Ogden. 

School Supervision. Payne. $1.00. 

The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid. 40 cts. 

Kindergarten Culture. Hailman. 60 cts. 

Lectures on Pedagogy. Hailman. 60 cts. 

Life of Pestalozzi. Krusi. $1.20. 

Treasury of General Knowledge. Doemer. 

MUSIC. 

Elementary Music Reader, i, 2, and 3. 14 cts., 18 cts., and 25 cts. Loomis. 

Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor. 
Elementary Music Reader, Books L and H. Jepson. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
National School Singer — Song Lessons & School Songs. 30 cts. " " 
School-room Choir. Kingsley. 20 cents. " " 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

First German Book, Natural or Pestalozzian. Worman. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
First French Book, " " »* " " 

French and English Primer. " " " 

German and English Primer. " " " 

Spanish and English Primer. " " " 

GUIDES FOR SCIENCE-TEACHING. 

Oral Training Lessons in Natural Science. $1.00. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Introduction to the Sciences. Reese. '* *' 

Parker's First Lessons in Philosophy, Part L 35 cts. Collins & Bro., N. Y. 
Parker's First Lessons in Philosophy, Part IL 50 cts. ** '* 

Child's Book of Natural History. Carll. Edward B. Green, New York. 

DRAWING. 

Teachers' Manual to accompany Primary Cards. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y« 
Primary Drawing Cards. 10 cts. • " " " 

Free-Hand Drawing, i and 2. 12 cts. and 15 cts. " " " 

Walter Smith's Drawing Series. L. Prang & Co., Boston. 
White's Prim. Drawing, 12 cards. 18 c. Smith. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

" ** " Books, I & 2. 84 c. doz. " " ** " " 

^' Stone Slate with guide-points to accompany 

Primary Drawing Cards, 6x9. $1.00 doz. " " " " 

Dictation Lessons to accompany same, S. F. 

Buckelew. 30 cts. " 

Teachers' Ass't to accomp'y Prim. Dr. Bks. 35c. " 
White's School Series of Industrial Drawing. " 
White's Primary School Drawmg Cards. 12 Nos. " 
Forbriger's Pat. Drawing Tablets, with Guide. Jones Bros. & Co., Cincinnati. 
Model Drawing School Manual. Anderson. Macmillan & Co. 
Hull's Free-Hand Drawing-Book. W. N. Hull, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Spencerian Tracing Books. Nos. 1,2, 3,4. 84c. doz. Ivison, Blakeman, T. & Co. 
** Copy Books, Shorter Course. Nos. 1,2, 3,4. 84c. doz. " •* " 

" School Pen, No. 5. $1.00 per gross. " " " 
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LESSON VI. — THE HORSE. 
(GontlDaed.) 

[To be read to papila by Primary Teachers.] 

In Russia people do not use blind- 
ers to cover the eyes of horses, and 
so they seldom get frightened. They 
know when to start, because they can 
see when the people have got into the 
carriages, and when they hear noises 
they can see the cause. 

Blinders were invented by an Eng- 
lish nobleman to hide a defect in the 
eyes of a valuable horse, and then 
they were found to be good places for 
the nobility to put on their coats-of- 
arms, and so they came into fashion. 
They injure the eyes of horses, and 
have caused thousands of accidents, 
because horses with blinders cannot 
see behind them. In America a great 
many people are beginning to train 
their horses to go in carriages without 
blinders, — just as they do in saddles 
without blinders, — and bye-and-bye I 
think they will be out of fashion, and 
horses, like all other animals, will be 
permitted to use their eyes. 

It is a great cruelty to a horse to tie 
his head back with a tight check-rein, 
for he cannot breathe so freely, he 
cannot draw so , much load* nor so 
easily. Many horses suffer great pain 
and become diseased because of their 
cruel check-reins. If a boy had to 
draw or push a heavy sled or wheel- 
barrow with a bit in his mouth fas- 
tened to his back, which pulled his 
head away back of his shoulders so 
that he could not lean forward, then 
he would know what a horse suffers 
with a tight check-rein. A check-rein. 



* Lestont on ICindneta to Animtili, By Geo. 
T. Amobll, Esq., President of tue MABKachn- 
•ettt Society for the Prerention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 



if used at allf should always be so long 
that when the horse draws a heavy 
load up a steep hill, he can put his 
head as far down as he would put it if 
he did not have a check-rein. Over 
6ve hundred horse-doctors in Great 
Britain have signed a paper condemn- 
ing tight check-reins ; and I think the 
time will come when all our men, 
women, and children will become so 
humane to horses that they will not 
make them suffer any longer with 
tight check-reins. 

Some people, when their horses be- 
come old, or sick, or lame, sell them 
for a small sum to cruel men who beat 
them, and kick them, and starve them, 
and otherwise abuse them, and then 
the poor horses have a hard time until 
they die. I think that a good horse, 
that has worked faithfully for his mas- 
ter until he is worn out, never ought 
to be sold. When he has become too 
old or worn out to serve a good and 
merciful master, then he should be 
killed in a merciful way without pain. 
This can be done in one instant by 
shooting him JUS/ in the middle of the 
top of the front of the head^ pretty near 
the top of the forehead. The " Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals " publishes a little 
book that shows how horses and all 
other domestic animals may be killed 
in a merciful way, and the Society em- 
ploys persons in Boston to kill them. 

Five other things about the horse 
are worthy of being told, namely : 
Tist.) That the strongest part of the 
horse is just behind his shoulders, and 
the rider who leans forward in the 
saddle tires his horse less than one 
who leans back. (2d.) That when, be- 
cause of old age, the teeth of horses 
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do not properly chew the food, they I 
can often be put in good condition by 
horse-doctors. (3d.) That it is just as 
cruel to keep a horse in his stable for 
days without exercise, fresh air, and 
sunshine, as it would be to keep a boy 
in the house several days without ex- 
ercise, fresh air, and sunshine. Horses 
should have some exercise every day. 
(4th.) That horses like to have other 
horses or other animals in the stable 
with them, and perhaps feel almost as 
lonely without them as boys do when 
they have no companions. (5th.) It 
has been found by experiments in 
Great Britain that horses which work 
hard six days in the week will last 
much longer and do more work in a 
life-time, if permitted to rest every 
seventh day. And this reminds me 
that a friend of mine near Boston 
Mass., used to drive his horse six days 
of every week to the railroad station, 
and the seventh day, by a different 
road, to church. After a time the 
horse learned this, and of his own ac- 
cord would take the road to the rail- 
way station six days in the week, and 
every seventh day the road to church. 
Horses differ in intelligence, but 
they all know when they are kindly 
treated, and whether you speak kindly 
to them or not, and they all like to be 
kindly spoken to. I could tell 3'ou 
many true stories about the kindness 
of horses, but it would make this les- 



son too long. If you want to be kind 
to horses, always refuse to ride after a 
horse that is sick or lame, or that seems 
to be poorly fed and weak. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be added by teacher.] 

In what country are blinders not 
used on horses? 

Who invented them, and what for ? 

Why is it better to learn horses to 
gp without blinders ? 

Why is it cruel to tie up a horse*s 
head with a tight check-rein ? 

Could a boy push or pull a load well 
with a tight check-rein, and why not ? 

How lone should a check-rein be, if 
used at all F 

When a horse gets old, or sick, or 
lame, is it right to sell him to strangers ? 

How can he be killed In a merciful 
way? 

Does a rider who leans forward in 
the saddle tire a horse more or less 
than one who leans back, and why ? 

When the teeth of old horses be- 
come bad, what can be done for them ? 

Should a horse be kept in a stable 
without exercise, fresh air, and sun- 
shine ? If not, why not ? 

Why do horses like to have other 
animals in stables with them ? 

What has been found in England in 
regard to horses that work hard six 
days in a week ? 

What can you tell about the horse 
in Massachusetts that used to go to 
the railway station week-days and to 
church Sundays ? 

Do horses know when they are 
kindly spoken to? 

If you want to be kind to horses, 
what should you always refuse to do ? 



Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound is a remarkable remedy for 
all those painful complaints and weaknesses so common to our best female 
population. Send to Mrs. Lydia £. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn 
Mass., for pamphlets. 
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THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Remember that if you have undertaken to teach school, it will demand your 
mo.st thoughtful attention. Unless you are much better qualified than the 
great majority of our first-class teachers, it will be necessary to make special 
preparation for each day's work. The teacher who would make a subject 
mteresting to his classes, and induce them to study closely, must be familiar 
with all the minor details of that subject. 

Remember that you cannot do good work unless your nerves are quiet and 
your digestion is good. You cannot be up till 2 or 3 o'clock and teach a 
respectable school. The average teacher must have from seven to nine 
hours' sleep. 

Remember that it will be useless for you to attempt to impress lessons of 
moral obligation upon the minds of your boys and girls unless you yourself 
practice morality. 

Remember that cleanliness is next to Godliness, and that in this the teacher 
should always be a model. Combs and brushes are cheap, and even clean 
linen is not an expensive luxury. 

Remember that scholars have rights and feelings which even teachers are 
bound to respect A thoughtless or harsh word on your part will be remem- 
bered by some of your little ones long after you have yourself forgotten it. 

Remember that it is no special mark of superiority m a teacher to disregard 
the reasonable wishes and requests of parents. Airs of lofty superiority may 
usually be regarded as signs of weakness,, and they will always prove detri- 
mental to the teacher's usefulness. — Normal Monthly, 

Kidney Complaints of all descriptions are relieved at once, and speedily 
cured by Kidney- Wort. It seems intended by nature for the cure of all dis- 
eases of the kidneys eaused by weakness and aebility. Druggists sell both dry 
and liquid, — Congregationalist, 
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BRADLEY'S FROEBEL GIFTS AND MATERIAL. 

Superior Accuracy, NeatnesB, and Care in Manufacture. 

Hl*ECI ALTIBS.-Prlcked Sewing Cards : Parquetry Pftpera ; Marginal Netted Paper 
forDrawins; Blarfftnal Ruled Slates: nn-sticktng Cushions; Ruled CntUng - Papers ; Mrs. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For !Public Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Director of Art Ednoatioii for MaBsaohusetti; Late General 

Snperrlaor of Drawing In the Boston PnbUo Sohoole; and 

Director of the Maasachusetti Normal Art School 



This Bystem is the only oomprehensiye eonrse of instmction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The .course is so graded as to meet the want of 
eyery class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

A. Pirimai*3r Oourse* 

A.11 Inteimiedliate Ooiurse, 



A. Hi|g'l&«Noliool Oouirse. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate.Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all yery caiofully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers* Manuals, therefore, haye been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PBANO ft COMPANY, 

Art and £ducational Publisliers, 

BOSTON. MASS. 
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SCRIBNER'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



To be published January, 1882, 

SCRIBNEKS 

Geographical Reader 

and Primer 

FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 

AND A FIRST BOOK IV GEOGSAPHT. 

A handsomely Illustrated 12mo volume of 288 pages (including 16 
pages of maps) bound in full oloth, and with red edges. 

PRICE 50 CENTS. 



THIS BOOK IS MADE UP OF TWO PARTS. 

PA.RT L, 192 pageiy li a JReoder, of the third-reader grade, oonsisting of 
a series of picturesque readings, describiDg a Journey round the world, based 
upon ^ OuyoVa Introduction^^* and specially arranged for class purposes. This 
PART is designed for a Supplbmehtary Rsadbr and as a basis for oral 
instruction in Geography. 

PART n., 06 psges, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and dearly 
printed maps, is a pbimbb of lbssons in Geography. This Past, the proper 
complement of Pabt I., is so shaped as to be easily and quickly mastered by 
beginning dssses ; and, in a brief compass, by an admirable arrangement of 
lessons, exercises, and reviews, presents all the eaaentlals qf a FIRST BOOK 
on ihi8 subject. 

The Rbadeb akd Pbimbb is suited to accompany, or form a part of, any 
series of Geographies. Its plan is entirely new, and is formed upon the best 
principles of teaching, as illustrated at the present time. It is a proper reaction 
from the elaborate and overloaded manuals of G^graphy so often placed in the 
hands of children. 

With a view to its wide use, the price is placed very low. It is believed that 
the educational public desire well adapted, moderatelif elzed, eubetanUally made, 
good, cheap textbooks. 

Sample copies furnished for examination, with reference to intro- 
duction, on receipt of 40 cents. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, PubUshers, 

743 A 745 BROADWAY, NEW 70RK. 

28 Hawlbt STBEkT, BosTOiT. 178 Wabash Avsnub^ Ohigaqo. 

W.F.WHITTBMORE,^ei»<. O. S. COOK, ^enl. 
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For Primary Teachers. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 

ORAHSIAS Alfl» £«Alf CI17ACI1E. 

By ALONZO REED, A. M.. and BR AINARD KELLOGG, A. M., 

lutrnctor in Enf U«h Gnunmar in Brooklyn Col> I Prof aw or of Bnglith Langnage and Literature in 
legiate and Polytechnic Inatitute. | Brooklyn Coll. and Polytechnic Inst 

Oradedi £1 >>■•■■ in Bngliah* An Elementary English Grammar, confuting of one hundred 
practical lesson^ careloUy graded and adaj^ted to the daae*room. 144 pages, i6mo, boond in 
Linen. 4octs. 

Hishcr Ijena»M» In Kagliah. A Work on Eni^ish Oiammar and Composition, in wMch the 
Sdence of the Language is made tributary to the Art of Ezprcesion. A course of practical lessons 
carefully graded, and adapted to CTery-djqr use in the school'room. 264 pp., i6mog doth. 70 eta. 

RHKTORIO AlfD BlfOIilSH I^ITBBATVRB. 

A Tezt-R««k mn Rhetoric* Supplementing the dcTelopmeat of the Science with exhaustive 
practice in Composition. A oonxae 01 practical lessons adapted for use in High Schools and 
Acaulemies and in the lower dassea of Colleges. By Brainerd Kellogg, A.M., Professsor of the 
English Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and one of 
the author's of Reed ft Kellcfg's " Graded Lessons in Knglish,*' and ** Higher Lessons in Eng- 
lish. " 276 pages, lauMH doth, ^i.aob 

A TvxUH—U •a Bafllah tiitemtatv. By Brainerd Kellogg. (Ready in ApriL) 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
ENGLISH SOHOOLi OLASSIOS. 

WUh Nctf amd Sketek qT Amikot^i Lf^t a§Jbllow» t 

14 Shakespeare's Merchant of Venica. (Selectiona 
from Acts L,IIL and IV.) 

15 Goldsmith's TraTdler. 

16 Hen's Queen's Wake. 

17 Coleridge's Andent Mariner. 

18 Addison^s Sir Roger de Coverly. 



I Byron^s Prophecy of Dante. (Cantoa L and II.) 
a Milton's L* Allegro and II Penseroea 

3 Lord Bacon's Essays, CiTil ft Moral (Selected.) 

4 Byron's Prisoner oi Chillon. 

5 Moore's Fire Worshippers. (Lalla Rookh. 

Sdected from Parts I. and 11.) , 

6 Goldsmith's Deeerted ViUsge. 

7 Scott's MaimioB. (Sdcctions from Canto VI.) 
% Scott* s Lay of the Last MinatraL (Introduction 

and Canto x^ 
9 Bums^Cottei's Saturday Night and other poema. 

10 Crabbe's The Village. 

11 Campbell's jPleaaorea of Hope. (Abridgement 



19 Gray's Elegy in a Country Church Yard, 
so Scott's Lady of the Lake. (Canto I.) 
ai Shakespeare's As You Like It, etc (Sdectiona.) 
99 Shakespeare's King John and King Richard II. 
(Sdectiona.) 



aj Shakespeare's King Henry IV., King Henry 

v., and King Heniy VI. (Sdections ) 
94 Shakespeare'a Heaiy VIII. and Juliua C«aar. 



(Sdectiona) 

95 Wordsworth's Sxcnrsion. (Part I.) 

96 Pope's Essay on Critidsm. 



Parti.) 
11 Macauh^'s Essay en Banyan*! Pilgrim's 

Progreea. 
13 Macaday's Armada and other pocma. 

Eadi from 19 to 48 pogea, i6mo. Price, #l.j90 per deeen. Otheta in preparatioa. 

Paradise Loet Book I. Milton. Flexible doth, 94 pages. t%.oo per dosen. 

The Shakespeare Reader. By C H. Wykea. i6niOt doth, 160 pagesb #3.60 par dosoa. 

The Prok^ue of Chaucer's Canterbury Talee. I3.60 per dosen. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Hvlchia^v ~ A Trestlaa •■ Phyai«l«yy «nd Hygleme. By Dr. Toeeph C Hutchiaon. 
President of the New York Phydolocica] Sodety; Vice-President of the New York Academy of 
Medidne; Surgeon & the Brooklyn Utr Hoepitd ; and late President of the Medical Sodety of 
the State of Mew York. Handsomely iuustrated. 308 pagee, lama #i.30w 

SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

The O^TcraBamit OlaM-B^ek* A Youth's Manual of Instruction In the Prindplea of Con- 
stitutional Goremment and Law. PART I., PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT: I. General 
Prindplea of Goremment. II. Cvovemment in the State. III. The Uniud States Goremment. 
PART II., PRINCIPLES OF LAW : I. Common and Statutory Law (or Munidpia LaW). 
II. International Law. By Andrew W. Young. Author of ** American Statesmen," "Citixen a 
Manual of Goirermnent and Law," eta New ££tio^ Thoroughly revised by Salter S. Clark, 
Counaellor-«^Law• aSo pagee, lamow $i.to. 



Olytlui w^eL Jj%^ndm •€ Aa«l««t CIveece «nd B«Bae« Bdng a popular aoooont of 
Greek and Roman Mythology. By S. M. Berens. Illustrated from Antique Sculpture. 330 
pages, ismo. Ii.ao. 

%• kMf Of the abOTe FiMloittOBi MBt ky maXU pott-pftlit •■ reMlpI of price. 



PnUidied by OLABE A MA7NABD, 734 Broadway, New Tork. 

H« I. BniTHt N, jr. AgU, JT. D. Wllil^IAMSy AtfttU 

111 DeTOBihIre St., Bostoi. 46 lUilsaB Sf., Chicago. 
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MATHEMATICAL, 

Optical, Philosophical, and Chemical Apparatus. 

Oar PriMd Md IIIbi- 
tntod Catalogue li |>iib< 



Fart 3. Optical lastra- 
141 pp, 



Part 4. Phlloiapklcal * 
€hcBi»l ip pa ratal. 
1B> pp. 

JnsW. Qgeei 

«5 CO. 

924 Chestnut St 
rEILl.i]£LFHIA. 



IT H, e: e: I 

A BOOK ttXSDBD IS 

UTery Primary Teacher. 

Milt's HistOTf ot EniiM. 

4U, 117* n-. U^ tn«, 3 nit., thU. 



ffark*. Tbil oKar Ei doC good Kltar 
JanTUjy 1, IBS!!. 

ror p»rMBolM» addnH 

THOK&S W. BICKNXLL, 

Y-1 IB HiTftar 8T,, BtmroK. 



■t^hlJIA'AW. 



FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION, i 

r«ath»dlH«*lawBnm«BttiilbKeanB. I 
uCaoiUiMloa, saA no mudrbMnn I 
■ * Mdaay-Woi* - "^ 



I Tms dlitMBliic mn. ; 
it la -wm ■» tabs 3 






KIDNEY-WORT 



The Orlg^Dal and Genuine 

IHEHHBLiT BBI.I. FOUNDERT, 



XT * CO., WmI Tr*r, ITaw T*vk. 



School Cards s^^lsi 

%-S d ALBION CARD COMPA: 



d OcMatrr Tai 

lling ODT bMBtlf Dl 



tManUfal and pona- 
BkmplM trM. Taif 
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Good N e'ws from Boston. 

NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 



Nbw Bkolaitd If . AVD M. IirtT. Fats, Bostok, Not. 12, 1881. 
W*, th« ondenlgndd, ta«r«by oertify that daring the fair of ten weeki, whena^er we war« 
unable to obtain oar regular meale, or were ezbaosted from extra labor that we were f reqneutly 
obllfed to (ire, that by taking Mardook'e Liquid Food, It reliOTOd ue from hnuger and ex- 
banstioii In leas time than any food or extract we hare erer taken. It being to rich In 
nntrlUon and free from insoluble matter, it glTea nutrition without the labor of digeatlon; 
(a tablespoonful ia auffldent to rellere hunger). 

li to taAol to womfd^ mhtm emkamtttd, J. F. Wood, TWomrer, 

and 43 oAoera, exhibitora, and muaiciana. 

We all forget when exhauated that we are Inralida until our normal health ia restored, 
frequently being ao reduced that we cannot obtain any aleep. Mnrdook'a Liquid Food will 
relieTe exhauation in a few minntea. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Zaawyers, Editors, 
and others who have used It for the same wants. 

MOMTIOCU/) SCMIKABT, OODFBBT, ILL., NoT. 4, 1881. 

Osimi : I bare, aa well aa many other teaohen and atudenta here hare, and do take Liquid 
Food whenerer we are exhauated, which ia quite often (aa all teachera will admit), and lind 
tihat it relleTea ua immediately. Yoara reapectfully, Ella F. Stsablut. 

Thia la the laxgeat aeminary for young ladie« in Illinoia, and we haTe teatimoniala from 
many other aemlnarlea Baal and Weat that uae it with the aame aa t Jafctotory reaulta. 

The following letter we received from a leading phyaidan in Prorldenoe, to whom we oaa 

»•*•' s Pboyidbxob, R. I., Not. 28, 1881. 

GmKn : I haTe uaed Mnrdoek'a Liquid Food In aOTeral oaaea of extreme anemia, with the 
moat faTorable reaulta. It action In each caae waa that of a blood-former, which waa aaaimi- 
lated when other food waa not. After the normal powera of aaaimilation haTe been reatored, 
a return can be made to oidlnary food* and the Liquid Food can be atopped. I haTe uaed it 
for two yean. Tonxa reapeotf ully, • • • 

In General Use in the United States Nary and Hospitals. 

Ask your Druggist or write to us dlreot for Essay read before the 
American Medloal Assoolation at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, repre- 
senting the Medloal Societies In the United States ; also, other essays 
and testimonials from some of the leading Physlolans of New Eng- 
land a nd M edioal Journals of the United States, of oases treated 
With MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD In preventing as well as curing 
Chronic Diseases, tIs.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Ifervous and Oeneral Debility, Dyspepsia 
(Acute and Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cnolera 
Infantum, Infantile Diarrhcsa, Post Partem Hemorrhagla, Purpura 
Hemorrhae^a with waxy liver. Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other 
fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Sclorasis of the Spinal Cord, 
Bcsema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephrltic Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabetes, 
Hhematlc Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach when all other food or water 
is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger 

Babies fed 'with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of 
Cholera Infantum known where it is used. Our electrotypes show 
that babies Uke it and want it 

Kept by your Druggist ; if not, it can be obtained in any of the com- 
mercial cities ; or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts. ; 6 o&, 55 cts. ; 12 ex., $1.00. 



Murdock^s Liquid Food C0.9 Boston. 
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American School Cards. 

The ULBGBST, MOST ATTSACTIYB, and CHEAPEST line of 
PUBLISHED BT AKY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 

0* Send for Reduced Price List. 

ANDEBSON & CAMEBOIT, FTi1)lifihen, 

y— 1 u lir Fvlton Street «ad ft9 Aaa Street, NSW "lORK. 

OBJECT AIDS. 

An fngenlons and simple derloe for teaebing the t»wt ftaiteaevtal miM of ArlthHetle 
concrctdy. the pupils doing the worlif-constrnctlng the problem. Geometric forms, with their 
chief diTfBions. can be made in the same way. The primary colors are readily taoght by it. 
Bee Jnne nnmber of Pkixabt Tkaohsb. 

A box containing sole and pegs, with « Saggestions,*' will be sent on the receipt of 17 
3-eeitt postage-stamps, or ftO ceit8. A dosen for $6.00« 

Addreia 2i^CRS. B- "W. 'JPTTTlNAlhS., 

Y-Z tf JTaBsalea Plata, lieetea, Hi 



National Teachers^ Ag^enoy. 

Schools and FamiUes SSSi1rSS;i?5^^^ 

n^Ao i-»Vi /^tta ^Ul find the central location and « Matnal Plan " of this U/not "S Oniith 
X C^aOIIUrD Agency make it the best aTcnne to situations in the Vcol 8 uUUUli 

Send stamp for Application-form to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS* AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 

THE UNIYBR8AL GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS. Set mailed for 85 cts. 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY SUPPLIES at lowest rates. Y-JI d 

■ ■ ■■ 

Interesting and Instructive. 

«THB IilTT£«K F01iK8> AIiPHABBT OF R171IIBBK," —comprising 
100 cards for the children's use (designed to teach « Ezample-maUng," under the four prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic; the recognition of figures, names of familiar objects, prismatic colors). 
A circular, and set of 60 cards for teachers (sise;6 z 6 In.) embracing upwards of 500 *' Practical 
Questions." Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of $1.00. A reduction on introductory 
orders. Address , 

THEO. H. BADLAMp Bowdoin St., Dor. Dist.. Boston. 



aEO. M-^THEH'S SONS, 

PRINTING INKS, 



60 JOHN STREET, near William. NEW YORK. 

v-i 17 
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Best Books for Beginners. 

I. 

EASY LE880N8 IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

By Jaxbs M outbith. 
Amkor qf Qeograplde§, Jte, 

This work eoDtelm " lOinathlBg ftboat ererytliliig *' for imallett iMmon, and In the taaeli- 
tt'iluttdwillholdaelMiof jaTenUetenttknOled. PoftpAldt $1,00« Specimm pages J)r9e, 

n. 

WATSON'S PRIMARY READER. 

Kmbncing the beet features of the alphabetic^ phonetie* and word or sentence methods. Al- 
ternate pages present lessons In adTanee and reriew. Many lessons are printed In written 
characters, and thus the child leans common and icilpt text slmaltaneonsly. BeautlfaUy 
lllnstrated. Pcs^ald, 90 ceati. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER. 
Xasy words, with reading and writing ezeroises all printed entirely in acrlptfOs we neU, 
The arrangement and order of words Is based on the laws of mental association. The whole Is 
an admirable Introdnctlon to orthography, penmanship, and composition. Postpaid, 90 ceBt8« 

TV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 

(Barnes's Popular Drawing Series.) Simple and interesting exercises for the slate, carefully 
adapted to the capaettles of imie chlldzen. Cards per set, 90 ceatf. Manual for the Teacher 

9ftMBtI. 

V. 

EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

9y 8. W. Olabk. 

Ayolds the diseouiaging drudgery of memctlclng; teachei correct and natnxal speech I9 
ttrely oral training. Postpaid, SO MBts. 

VI. 

FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 

By W. a. PaoK. 

An introdnctton to arithmetic, leading by simple progi-esshe steps tnm pictorial demon- 
stration to the abstract relatloos of nnmben. Postpaid, 90 eeitl. 

vn. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By Jambs MomBrrH. 

GeographT Is here tan|tl>t to beginners by means of Pictures, Maps, Oharts, Diagrams, Map- 
drawing, and Blackboard Xzerdses. Postpaid, 6ft MBts. 

VUL 
THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'S SPEAKER. 

Two small Tolnmes containing easy childlike pleoas for declamation. Prepared by Cbab, 
HOBXHBBD. Sack, M eMt89 postpaid. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER 

olInduBtity 



SmbnMlng SengLessons, Bzerdse Songs, Soup of Study, Order, F 
r and Aatare, Opening and Cloeing Bongs, Ac Fos^^, 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

A series of co n Tc r satlonal lessons for the culttratlon of the senses of sight and hearing in 
pupils between flre and ten years of age. By A. 8. Wbloh, formerly Principal of m^?M|w» 
Btate Normal SehooL Postpaid, fLOoT » -* r- * 



V An the bo^ks named abore win be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of J^mr Do* 
Ion by the Publishers. 

Copies oidered for ewamf nation and not appicted may be returned to the Publishers. 



Send far awr Deicr^Moe Catalogue. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 

Ill « lit WilliM It, 111 T9U. U « M laAiM St, CUClfll. 
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Sist7 Highest Frizes (or our Unrivaled Products. 

Sllrsr IIsdBl, PBrla, 18«7. 

. DIcdBl fnPranw, TleBKB, 1S73. 

' n«d«l fmx merll, TlcBma. ISrS. 
KI|b«*>AwBrJ, CeMtaBaUl, 1876. 

TWO 2 Gold Kedali, Paris, 1878. TWO 

QOLS UESALS, ^_ GOLD USBAL3, 

DIXON'S 

FMMM AMEUOU 

Oraphite 

r«llJ, 1878. X -CiiXL'lJjOt PbU, 1878. 

Tb« SIZOIT AMEHICAIT QRAPUITJB PENCILS have now bson 
la tb« marlMt Six Tmik. 

THBT ABB ABaOl.i;TBI.T PBBFEOT. 

NO souoaii la coiifPi.ETE iriTaocT thbsi, 

NO ■TIFDIO IS FVBNISHED WITHOUT THBU. 

TBBT ABB VNEt|lIAI.BD FOB TROHKriOAI. DBAWDfO. 
BEAKB FINBB AND HOBE PEBFEOT LINES. 

OBEATBB TABIBTS OF SHADING FOB ABT ITOBK. 
LEADS ABB BliACK, SBflOOTa, STBONR, Pt.BASANT. 



~ BunplM Mid MI (MaleCBM tnrnlAad bM. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., ' 



E. B. BENJAMIN, 



I SCHOOL i LABOmORy 
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LASOK CLOTB-BOOSD CATALOOnES, t\M 

W. R-lHATl 



SHELDON OOLLINS, FBINTINQ INSS, 28 Tnnldbrt St, N. T. 4 

Br*B«k, 797 S»w*B Slmt, PUluUlFhU, Pa. T-l ^ 
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STYLE IN TEACHING. 

BY THOMAS TASK, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, ME. 



The term style in our language is of very broad significance and 
application. We speak of style of writing, and of style of speaking; 
of style of painting and style of architecture ; and style of dress, sing- 
ing, dancing ; even style of anything in which form or manner is, even 
in a slight degree, expressive of taste or sentiment. In writing, we 
have the style of Shakespeare, of Addison, and of Pope ; of Irving, 
of Prescott, and of Longfellow. Indeed, I have heard a very intelli- 
gent reader of fiction say that he reads every new novel twice, — once 
for its story, and again for its style. In speaking, also, we have the 
style of a Brougham and the style of a Webster. In painting, the style 
of a Rembrandt and the style of a Landseer. The public edifices that 
we visit, and the homes that we dwell in, each present more or less the 
marks of some style of construction or of architecture ; thus we have 
in buildings, the Greecian style, the Gothic style ; and in their pillars 
and pilasters we have the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles or orders 
of architecture ; and of the furniture within these buildings, we say it 
is of the Louis XIV. style, the Eastlake style ; whatever, in fine, 
pleases our senses, our fancy, or our taste, we say, possesses the ele- 
ments of style. Is there anything in teaching to which this term may 
properly apply ? 

In once speaking to a body of teachers under my supervision, I re- 
lated, to illustrate style in their work, an incident that occurred in my 
own early teaching, in a family in which I felt considerable interest. 
The oldest son, after attending the Academy several terms, left home 
for the Hub of New England, and found a place as clerk in one of the 
stores of that metropolis. His parents, to supplement his slender sal- 
ary, regularly sent him articles of clothing made up by the clumsy 
tailor of the village. After several garments had been sent and re- 
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ceived, the young man requested that the cloth might thereafter be sent 
to him and he would have it made up in the city. '* Why ? " asked 
his parents, in surprise, in their next letter. '* Because," answered he, 
"the clothes made there have no siyieJ* An acute observer, a member of 
the School Board, who was present when the story was first told, asks 
whether the youth had not become demoralized in the city. His after- 
career and his present responsible position, for a long time honorably 
held in my own city, justify me in answering "No." His taste in dress 
had been improved. He does not complain of the quality of the 
material, but in the "makeup" there is no fitness, no elegance, no 
style. It is not the work of a master's hand. 

Having had, for many years, frequent occasions to enter various 
school- rooms, I am struck with a want of style in some of them,— a lack 
of style in the work done. Compared with schools not many rods dis- 
tant, — ^perhaps under the same roof,— everything in a particular room 
seems slovenly, slack. I often feel I would like to take the material 
and have it worked* up by another hand, or place another hand in the 
slack teacher's place, so that there may be more of style in the work. 
Why, then, in teaching, is this quality so much to be desired in every 
human work? What conditions lead to it? What does it imply ? 

Style in teaching implies : 

1. Good Order. This need not be the death-like quiet, but the 
quiet of busy workers, each intent upon his own proper work, attentive 
to the teacher's voice when meant for him, avoiding all waste of time 
on his own part, and all interruption of others. This order may be 
easily kept ; apparently // keeps itseT. A teacher always engaged in 
keeping order, rarely, or never, has good order. 

2. A proper seating or distribution of scholars in the school-room. 
This is conducive to good order as well as to the good appearance of 
the school-room. When there are just as many single sittings in a 
school-room as there are pupils belonging to the school, the seating or dis- 
tribution of the pupils is comparatively simple ; but even then we should 
not trust to mere chance, or to their selection. We often find more 
seats in a school-room than scholars. When this is so, the teacher 
should give careful thought to the distribution of the pupils. I have 
often seen scholars so confusedly mixed, so grouped, that' the teacher 
must have difficulty in keeping track of individuals. I'he appearance 
of •such a school does not compare favorably with one properly seated. 
It presents no style. 

In rooms with single sittings the ordinary methods of distribution in 
mixed schools are as follows: (i) the boys upon one side, the girls 
upon the other; (2) the* boys in the fropt, the girls in the rear of the 
room. Special modes are (3), one row of desks from rear to front, con- 
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taining boys, the next girls, and so on ; or, (4), in first row first a boy, 
then a girl, then another boy and another girl, and so through the row ; 
in the second row, first a girl, then a boy, and so on. Of the four men- 
tioned plans, the first, third, and fourth allows seating the larger pupils 
in the part of the room most distant, from the teacher's desk, where or- 
dinanly the higher desks and chairs are placed. In some school-rooms, 
especially in rural schools, we often find as many double desks, or 
nearly as many, as there are pupils to occupy them. In such cases the 
double desks should do the duty of single ones, each containing only 
one scholar, and seated from rear to front, one in a desk^ in the end of 
the desk at his own right, — the teacher's left. If there are a few more 
pupils than such double desks, use the same order, placing two in a 
desk, either in the rear or the front, as seems most convenient. 

I should not enlarge on this matter of seating pupils did I not very 
often see them so badly seated as to impair the usefiilness as well as the 
appearance of the schools ; and on re-seating them the teachers have 
been surprised at the improved appearance and ease of management. 

(To be coutioaed.) 



THE SENSE OF HEARING. 

BY MRS. LOUISA HOPKINS. 

Teacher, — The ear is a strange looking part of the head, somewhat 
like a little trumpet attached to the side of the head. 

Carrie — It looks like a shell. 

Teddy, — Does the opening go way into the head ? 

Teacher. — No ; you would find something very soon which would stop 
the way ; it would look like a little round white membrane, as it is, like 
the parchment of a drum stretched over the opening ; it is delicate and 
thin, about so wide ; it quivers or vibrates when sound strikes it, just 
like any stretched surface \ it vibrates with the sound-waves of air, and 
that vibration is carried through it to four little bones which are in an 
open chamber behind it ; they carry it on through a spiral passage very 
much like the windings of a snail-shell, until it reaches the nerves, 
which carry it to the brain ; when the brain receives the impression, or 
knows of the vibration, sound is the result. Why do you think the ex. 
temal ear is shaped so curiously ? 

£t?ul, — To get all the sound it can. 

Teacher. — The vibrations of the air, which are waves of sound, are 
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gathered up in the expanse of the outward ear and transmitted gradu- 
ally through quite a tube without sudden shock to the delicate drum of 
the ear. This drum is so delicate as to repeat the vibrations very truly 
to the queer littte bones which touch each other behind it, and the 
vibrations are carefully carried on, winding gently to the connections 
with the nerve which perceives it for the brain. Very nice care has 
been taken that we may hear. If you should see the whole machinery 
of the ear, you would wonder at the wise contrivance. 

Fanny, — ^Why cannot Alice hear as well as we ? Her ear is just as 
good. 

Teacher, — Alice had scarlet-fever once, which destroyed the drum of 
the ear, as it often does, breaking it down by some very poisonous 
matter which was near it and which had no other way of escaping from 
her blood. It pierced this delicate little drum, and wore it away 
entirely in one ear, and nearly all in the other ; yet the little bones are 
left, and the vibrations of the air reaches them through the bones of 
the face and head where it touches them. Alice can hear little when 
she opens her mouth. 

Alice — I know I can ; or if the piano is playing, I can hear better 
leaning upon it. Why ? 

Teacher, — The vibrations are carried through the mouth and by the 
teeth or by the arm to the bones of the face, or through tubes leading 
from the throat into the chamber of the ear where the four little bones 
are. The outer ear is a protection to all the nicer and interior parts of 
the organ of hearing. A waxy substance surrounds the tube of the 
outer ear to keep out anything which might otherwise touch the drum. 
We should never put anything hard or sharp beyond this, for fear o^ 
piercing the drum. Some sound-waves are so strong that they are per 
ceived also by other parts of the body, as for instance the firing of a 
cannon or heavy thunder, making the whole air shake ; but the ear is 
especially arranged, — made exactly so as to gather and carry the deli- 
cate vibrations of usual sound, which we could not otherwise know. 
Now let us attend to the sense of smell. What is its organ ? 

Answer, — ^The no:?e. 

Teacher, — There is something which we call perfume ; it would be 
hard to say what it is ; sometimes it is agreeeble to us, and sometimes 
not. We cannot tell why, but it is very decided. 

Hattie, — How queer it is! I am trying to think what perfume can 
be, but I am not able to explain it. 

Teacher, — Now suppose a little flower, tube-rose or heliotrope is here. 
Why» it sends its perfume into every spot of the air in the room in- 
stantly. You perceive it at once and everywhere, and will as long as 
the flower lasts in the room. If I took the flower out of the room, 
should I take the perfume out, too ? 
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Maggie, — No, you would leave what was already in the room still 
there. 

Teacher, — Would it give less perfume in another room, then. 

Daisy. — No*m ; just as much until it is withered. 

Teat her. — ^Isn't it very strange ? Something escapes from the flower 
as long as it lasts ; without taking time to travel, without making the 
perfume of the room any less, it fills every part of a large space, telling 
us of the character of the flower. One little drop of attar of roses will 
send its odor through a bottle as tightly sealed as we can seal it, and 
pervade everything it reaches with such a strong scent that it seems 
almost impossible to destroy it. What a wonderful quality I It reaches 
our brain through little nerves spread out upon the inside of the nostril, 
and we have the sense of smell The sense of taste is almost as curi- 
ous, but as it requires contact of the organ of taste, the tongue, with 
the substance which is tasted, it does not seem quite so impossible to 
understand. Look at each other's tongues. Look through this magni- 
fying glass. How wonderful 1 A little forest! The surface of the 
tongue is covered with little feelers which almost seem alive, and the 
flavor of what we taste comes to these so as to be conducted by the 
nerves which runs from its surface to the brain. Thus we taste. The 
senses of taste and smell may both be injured or deadened by illness, 
or by abuse. They are intended to guide us in our choice of food and 
other thin;^ used by the body. They will guide us if they are in a 
healthy state, but we must not excite them too much, or train them to 
wrong uses. Can other animals use any of these senses better than we ? 

Willie. — Dogs can smell better. They can follow a man by his scent. 

Prescott. — Setters can scent game, and show the hunters where to 
look. 

Teacher. — Animals may have some senses we do not understand. 
These of which we speak are the human senses. Feeling is the per- 
ception by cont ict with any part of the body, for the nerves of touch 
come to the surface everywhere, but chiefly in the fingers, which can be 
made very keenly sensitive by practice, as in the case of the blind. 



— The parent who sends his son into the world uneducated, defrauds 
the community of a lawful citizen. — Kent, 

— Object-lessons are meant to awaken the intelligence, and to cultivate 
the diflerent phases of observation, conception, and taste, without which 
little progress can be made in education. — Currie. 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLE — HOW TO LEARN IT. 

BY WM. M. GIFFIN, TRAINING SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 

A pupil should never be asked to memorize the multiplication table 
before he understands it, if for no other reason than that it will take 
him a much longer time to do so, and when done there has been only a 
sickly development of the mind, as but one of the faculties has been 
exercised ; viz., the memory. Reason^ that great faculty or capacity of 
the human mind by which man is distinguished from the inferior 
animals, remains unexercised, therefore undeveloped. Children should 
not only be trained to tell, but also to observe, to do, and to reason. 
Nothing should be done for them which they can, with a reasonable 
effort, do for themselves. 

The number-table, the abacus, or objects of any kind can be used to 
build the tables, and where they cannot be had (and in fact, where they 
can be had), the following is an excellent slate exercise. 

Draw on the board an oblong, numbering it as below, — o, i, 2, 3, etc 
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Teacher, — Class, what have I drawn on the board ? 

Class. — An oblong. 

T. — Yes. Into how many parts have I divided it ? 

C. — ^Ten parts. 

71— How have I numbered the parts, beginning at the right side.? 

C— o, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

T — That is right. I am now going to write twos in each of these 
parts as many times as the figures at the top of each says. Then how 
many shall I write here ? {Pointing to o column^ 

C— Not any. 

T — How many here ? {Pointing to i column!) 

C— One. 
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T, — You may count them as I write. ( Teacher writes and class counts, ) 

C— One. 

T. {Drawing line under a.) — Add. 

C— Two. 

T — How many in here ? (Pointing to 2 column.) 

C— Two. 

[Teacher write and class count one, two ; teacher dfaw line and class 
add, two, four. In each column teacher write required number, class 
count and add each until all are finished, when the following questions 
may be asked.] 

T, — How many times did we take two here ? (Pointing to o column.) 

C. — ^No times. 

71 — ^Then no twos, or no tiipes two are how many ? 

C. — No times two are nothing. 

T. — How many times did we take two here ? (Pointing to i column.) 

C — One time. 

T. —Then one two, or one times two, is how many ? 

C— One times two is two. 

T. — How many times here t (Pointing to 2 column.) 

C— Two times. 

T — ^What was the sum ? 

C — Four. 

T. — ^Then two twos, or two times two, are how many? 

C. — ^Two times two are four. 

[Aftex taking each column, let the class recite. *^No times two is 
nothing ; One times two is two ; Two times two are four," etc. After 
which, teacher question as follows.] 

T. — How many times do we take two here ? (Pointing to 9 column.) 

C. — ^Nine times. 

T. — What was the sum ? 

C. — Eighteen. 

T. — Then how many twos in eighteen. 

C ( JVAo see at once.) — Nine twos in eighteen. 

T. — You may say it in this way, — Two is in eighteen nine times. 
Now, look at the next column, class, and see if you can answer this 
question. 

T. — Two is in sixteen how many times ? 

C. (At once.) — Two is in sixteen eight times. 

Teacher now erase the work and tell class to build the table on their 
slate. This they will do readily, after which they certainly will be bet- 
ter prepared to memorize it as they can do so understandingly. 
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LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

BY MARY D. HICKS. 

n. 

LESSONS IN FORM FROM SOLIDS. 

Drawinjr should be based on a correct perception of form. 'Ideas 
of form should be first obtained from solids, from things which are not 
only visible but also tangible. Therefore, lessons in form from the solids 
should not only precede the regular work in drawing, but should also be 
afterward continued as the basis of the regular work in drawing. In form- 
lessons given in the first few weeks of .school, before regular work in 
drawing is commenced, children should become acquainted with the 
simple geometric solids, the sphere, the cube, the cylinder ; they should 
be led from surface to face, from face to edge or line, from edge or line 
to point. They should be carefully trained to consider an edge as a 
line and to represent it by drawing a line, thus laying the foundation 
for drawing from objects. 

The instruction in drawing, most generally given, is mainly directed to 
enabling children to copy well a figure from the blackboard or paper ; 
that is. technically speaking, to draw from the fiat Children may 
receive continued instruction of this sort, and may copy a drawing of an 
object very well ; and yet, if a solid or object is given to them to 
draw from, they are bewildered ; they are accustomed only to lines upon 
the blackboard or paper; they see no drawn lines in the object, and they 
are utterly at a loss. But if they are led to see the lines in objects, if 
they are taught that an ^dg^ is a line, if they are trained to find the lines 
in objects and to represent them by drawing lines, then drawing from 
objects becomes easy. In this connection, it must be remembered that 
although geometric terms and figures are given in primary drawings 
there should be no attempt to present abstract geometrical ideas to the 
children. 

They must learn through sense-perception, and all the forms pre- 
sented to them should be visible and tangible. Therefore, in teaching 
a line, no attempt should be made to give a geometric conception of a 
line, but to give a line which can be seen, as on the blackboard, paper, 
or other surface, or a line which can be felt, as the edge of a solid. 

The form- lesson which follows is, of course, not intended as a mode, 
to be followed verbatim^ but is intended to be suggestive in the following 
particulars : That every child should not only see the solid, but should 
also handle it; should not only receive the idea of the lesson, but 
should also be led to express it ; should not only hear the name or term, 
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but should also use it ; should not only learn the form of a geometric 
solid, but should also be led to see that form in objects ; and, finally, 
should express the form by drawing and moulding when suitable. 

ORDER OF A LESSON FROM THE SOLID. 

1. Review. 4. Drill. 

2 nh«;prvation 5 ^^ ^^^ ^y^' ^' Application. 

2. UDservation | ^^ ^^^ y^^^^ ^ Drawing and moulding when practi- 

3. Term or name gwen. cable. 

A sphere. — A sphere will roll. 
A sphere will stand. 
These sentences embody the ideas to be developed in the lesson. 

{Teacher at the head of a long table; children around it\ a nurnber of 
blocks and objects all along the middle of the table.) 

Teacher, ( Taking up a sphere,) — See what I have. {Rolls it gently to 
AnniCy who stands next her), Annie, what did I do ? 

Annie, — You rolled the ball to me. 

T, — You may take it in your hand. You may roll it gently to me. {Annie 
rolls it to T, ; she rolls it to yohn, who stands next on the other side of T,) 
John, take it in your hands. You may roll it gently to Mary, who stands next 
you. Mary, you may roll it gently to George, who is on the other side of the 
table, next to Annie. George, what can you do with it ? 

George, — I can roll it 

T, — You may roll it gently across the table to me. What can the ball do ? 

Edward, — The ball can roll. 

T, — Yes, the ball can roll. What is the ball doing now? 

Ed, — The ball stands. 

T — Yes, the ball stands. It can roll, and it can stand. We call it a 
sphere. {Rolls the sphere to Margaret.) Margaret, you may take the sphere 
in your hands. What have you in your hands. 

Margaret. — A sphere. 

T, — All tell me what Margaret has in her hands. 

Ch, — A sphere. 

T. — Margaret, hand the sphere to Elsie, who stands next you. Elsie, you 
may bring the sphere to me. What have you biK)ught to me ? 

Elsie. — I have brought a sphere. 

T. — Carrie, can you find a sphere on the table near you ? {Carrie finds one.) 
What have you found ? 

Carrie. — I have found a sphere. 

T. — What can you do with the sphere ? 

Carrie. — I can roll it. 

T. — What can you roll ? 

Carrie, — I can roll the sphere. 

T, — Can you do anything else with the sphere? 

Carrie— I can make the sphere stand. 

T. — You may bring the sphere to me, and make it stand by this sphere. 
{Carrie brings it.) What have you done with the sphere ? 
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Carrie — I have made the sphere stand. 

[Teacher gives other children similar exercises that thev may use the word 
** sphere."] 

T, (Rolls the sphere to yennie,) — What does the sphere do, Jennie ? 

yennie, — The sphere rolls. 

T, — Hand the sphere to James. James, put the sphere on the table. Tell 
me about the sphere now, James. 

yames. — It stands. 

T:— What stands ? 

yames, — The sphere stands. 

71 — Roll it to me, and I will make it stand here. Amos, can you find an- 
other sphere ? {Amos finds it.) That is right. Bring it to me, and make it 
stand by these. 

Teacher has other children find other spheres on the table, or perhaps in 
their pockets. Teacher must be provided with beads, marbles, oranges, and 
other spherical bodies, for application, in case the children have none. 
Teacher also asks the children what they can think of that looks like a sphere. 

For " busy work" (that is, work to be done carefully by themselves at their 
seats) children may draw little spheres between and touching the lines ruled 
upon their slates for writing. 

The other day I saw an admirable lesson in form given to children 
who had been in school a little more than a year. The sphere, cone, 
and cylinder were reviewed. Children were allowed to find spheres, 
cones, and cylinders, or objects which resembled these various solids. 
If Willie found a cylinder, he stepped in front of the fifty children sit- 
ting in their seats, held it up and said, '* I have found a cylinder. It 
has a curved surface and two flat faces." If Mary found a sphere, she 
stepped to the front and said, " I have found a sphere. It has a curved 
surface and it will roll." If Bessie found a cone she stepped to the 
front and said, '' I have found a cone. It has a curved surface, a flat 
face, and an apex." 

The teacher, seeing the children a little weary, quickly changed the 
manner of the lesson. Stepping to the front, she said, " Children, do 
you remember the game we sometimes play about form ? Now, child- 
ren, I am a form. Ask me questions and see if you can find out what 
I am." 

At this the children lost their weariness, and the air was full of hands 
raised by those ready to ask questions. 

Teacher, — Julia, you may begin. 

yulia, — Have you a curved surface ? 

T. — I have a curved surface. 

Mabel, — Can you roll ? 

T, — I can roll. 

Willie* — Have you an apex ? 
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T, — I have not an apex. 

Mary, — Do you like to roll ? 

r.— Yes, I like to roll. 

Mary, — Have you any flat faces? 

T. — I have flat faces. 

Florence. — Have you two flat faces ? 

T, — I have two flat faces. 

J^uth, — Do your flat faces look like circles ? 

T, — My flat faces look like circles. 

Eddie. — Are you a cylinder ? 

T, — I am a cylinder. Now, Eddie, can you be a form ? Be sure you 
know what you are. 

So Eddie stood in front and answered the questions. The children 
soon found out that he was a sphere. Mabel took the place, and she 
proved to be a cone. 

Thus the lesson on form closed. 



OUR GREAT HOME. 
[Lessons preparatory to the Study of Elementary Geography,] 

BY KATE L. BROWN, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 

IV. 

Since the last exercise the children have been very busy. The ener- 
getic Bertram has proposed that each child make a list of the various 
trades and occupations, thus giving Miss Russell a pleasant surprise. 
In consequence. Main Street has been unusually frequented by small 
children, copying signs in little note-books ; even penetrating to rooms 
in public buildings, inquiring what branch of business was carried on 
there. Parents and older brothers and sisters have been appealed to 
for assistance. The result is, every child has something, many have 
quite long lists. Miss Russell is gratified by the spirit of enterprise 
manifested. 

THE DIFFERENT WAYS TO EARN A LIVING. 

Teacher, — I expect a great deal from you to-day. You have shown 
an interest in these lessons which makes me very happy. Firstly, I want 
you to tell me about the employments where the hand is used constantly. 
Begin with the people who live near the school, as we did in the last 
lesson. 
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Bernard.— '\ should name /drr/w/>r^ first of all Papa told me that it 
was a very important occupation. If we do not till the soil, people will 
not have food to eat. 

T. — Can you tell me what is raised on an ordinary farm ? 

B, — Fruit, vegetables, com, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and sometimes 
cattle and horses. 

7! — The farms in New England are very unlike the farms of the 
great west. Our soil is very rocky and barren, our farms are small, our 
crops small. But in the Western States you will find acres and acres of 
corn or yellow grain. The West. is the great farming region of our 
country. 

Bertram, — Some farmers raise just cattle. Tom Wayne, a boy who 
was at Manchester-by-the-sea with us last summer, lives on a cattle- 
ranch in Texas. His father owns miles and miles of pasture-land and 
ever so many head cf cattle. 

7! — We would hardly call such a man a farmer ; grazier would be a 
better name. Lands that are not especially fertile, but afford good 
grass, are used for grazing. It takes a good many cows, sheep, and 
lambs to give meat to a whole nation of people. Mabel, you may go on, 

Mahel — The people must have houses to live in: men who build 
houses are called carpenters. 

T, — What do we call the men who build the stone foundations t 

Bessie. — We call .them stone-masons^ and the men who lay the brick 
are brick-layers. 

Herman. — I'he men who furnish the glass for doors and windows are 
glaziers. Then there are plasterers and paper-hangers who fit up the 
walls, painters to paint inside and out, plumbers who put in gas and 
water-pipes, and locksmiths to furnish locks and keys, bolts, bars, and 
knobs and bell-wires. 

T. — ^Well done, Herman ! I think that we will keep to the house for 
the present. 

Marie. — We shall need carpets and furniture. The people who sell 
them are merchants ; the people who make furniture are called cabinet- 
makers. We must have pictures, too, and vases, and fancy things. 

T — Can anyone tell me about different kinds of pictures ? How are 
they made ? 

France. — Some are painted. The people who paint are called artists. 
My papa is one. There are artists who work in crayons, and ink, and 
pencil too. 

T. — ^What kind of a picture is this ? pointing to a cattle scene from 
Auguste Bonheur, on the wall. 

Austin. — ^That is a heliotype engraving ; and that picture is a photo- 
graph. 
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7! — Can any one tell the difference between an engraving and a 
photograph ? 

Daisy, — I know that the sun helps to make a photograph. 

71 — In an engraving the picture is drawn on a steel plate first ; the 
plate is inked, and an impression taken on paper. People who prepare 
these plates are called engravers. There are steel-engravers and wood- 
engra\ ers. The pictures in your reading-books are wood engravings 

Narry.^0 Miss Russell, I know about that. Last summer we all 
went to Connecticut to board, and in the family there was a wood-en- 
graver. He had little blocks of wood with lovely pictures on them 
drawn in ink, and he used to cut little bits of the wood out with tiny 
tools. 

T. — We could spend hours talking on this subject. It is a very de- 
lightful one, I think. But one thing more I must speak of. You will 
notice on wall papers and carpets, and calicos patterns of leaves, 
flowers, and vanous figures. These are all planned by people called 
designers. 

Adele, "Vfhy, teacher, we make designs I Don't you remember I 
made a design for a tea-pot tile, with the ivy-leaf? 

71— Yes, I remember. Designers take a leaf or flower or some 
pretty figure, make it into a little stiff-set pattern and repeat this pat- 
tern until a surface is covered or a border made, or a design for a tile 
planned. I know of many young men and women who learned to design 
as you are learning it, in the public schools, who are now earning their 
living by making designs for wall-paper, carpets, calicos, etc. 

J?/f/>.— Little boys and girls make pretty things with knives out of 
wood. Grandpapa sent me a little cunning house and a penholder, all 
carved, from Switzerland. He said that lots of little folks earned 
money by making such things, 

T. — Very true, and in Germany children make toys. There is one 
city, Nuremberg, where the chief occupation is toy-making. The old 
rhyme runs : 

" The children of Nuremberg take pleasure in making ; 
The children of Boston take pleasure in breaking." 

Now, my little ones, we must stop right here, for it is time for Mr. 
Klein and your music lesson. We will go on with this subject to- 
morrow. 



— To educate a child perfectly, requires profoundcr thought, greater 
wisdom than to govern a state. — Channing, 
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SKETCH OF A LESSON IN FORM. 

BY "shadow." 

UL 

Teacher comes before the class, prepared to develop ideas of, and 
teach the different kinds of straight lines, — horizontaly vertical and 
oblique, 

MATTERS TO BE TAUGHT. 

(i) A line that extends upward and downward^ and inclines neither 
to the right nor to the left, is called a vertical line. 

(2) A line that extends to the right and to the left, and inclines 
neither upward or downward, is called a horizontal line. 

(3) A line that extends both upward and downward, and inclines 
both to the right and to the left, is called an oblique line. 

Review previous lesson, test the knowledge by having pupils make 
illustrat ons, and see that the previous work has been good, linking the 
new lesson to the old. After hearing definitions of corner^ pointy 
and line^ straight and curved^ present a ruler with straight edges. 

Teacher, — Observe the position of this object, notice what I am doing 
to this edge, and tell me what is true of its directions {slowly tracing 
edge from bottom up^vard). 

Child,— It goes upward. 

T, — ^You may give me another word that means the same as go^ as 
you use it here, and sounds better. 

C. or 7!— Extends. 

T. — Now tell me what you have learned of the direction of this edge. 

C, — It extends upward. 

T, {Tracing from the top downward,) — And now what is true of its 
direction ? 

C— It extends downward. 

T, — Then in what direction does this edge extend } 

C. — It extends both upward and downward. 

T. How many think that is true? [Class decide. Teacher con- 
firms.] 

7!— Look again and tell me what is true of its inclination to the right. 

C, — It does not incline to the right. 

T, — And what is true regarding its inclination to the left? 

C, — It does not incline to the left. 

T, — Then what have you learned concerning its inclination to the right 
or left ? 

C. — It inclines neither to the right nor to the left. 
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T, — How many agree with James ? [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

7\ — Now tell me what you have learned regarding the direction of 
this edge. 

C. — It extends upward and downward, and inclines neither to the 
right nor to the left. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T, — If you wished to represent this edge on the board, what would 
you do ? 

C — I should draw a line. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T, — And in order that it should be a true picture of this edge, what 
would be true of the direction of the line ? 

C- — It would extend upward and downward, and incline neither to 
the right nor to the left 

T, — ^John may make a Ime to represent this edge. [Child does so.] 

7!— How many think that John has made a true picture of this edge ? 
[Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T, — :What kind of a line has John made, thinking of its direction? 

C. — ^John has made a line which extends upward and downward, and 
inclines neither to the right nor to the left. 

T. — Who can tell what a line which extends upward and downward, 
and inclines neither to the right nor to the left, is called ? 

C. or T, — A vertical line. 

[Child repeats (fiill statement) : " A line that extends both upward 
and downward, and inclines neither to the right nor to the left is called 
a vertical line." Simultaneous recitation of the same while teacher 
writes it on the board.] 

T, —James, you may go to the board and make three vertical lines. 
[James does so. Class criticising ; Teacher directing.] 

71 {Presenting ruler as before, but m different position, tracing along 
t/u edge.) — In what direction does this edge extend.^ 

C. — It extends to the right. 

T. {2 racing back,) ^ And in what direction may you say it extends 
now? 

(7. — It extends to the left. 

T. — Then what is true concerning the direction of this edge ? 

C, — It extends to the right and left. [Class decide. Teacher con- 
firms.] 

71 — And what is true of its inclination upward or downward ? 

C. — It inclirres neither upward nor downward. 

T — Now tell me what is true regarding the direction of this edge ? 

C — It extends to the right, and to the left, but inclines neither up- 
ward nor downward. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

7! — Find other edges that extend to the right and to the left, and 
incline neither upward nor downward. [Child finds several, stating 
each time : " This edge extends, etc."] 
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T. — Jane may make a picture of this edge on the board. [Child 
does so.] 

T, — What has Jane done ? 

C. — She has drawn a line on the board to be a picture of that ed^e. 

T, — How many think it is a true picture ? [Class decide. Teacher 
confirms.] 

T, — Since it is a true picture of this edge, what must be true of its 
direction ? 

C. — That line extends to the right, and to the left, and inclines 
neither upward nor downward. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T'— Who can tell me what a line which extends to the right, and to 
the lelt, and inclines neither upward nor downward, is called ? 

7! or C — A horizontal line. 

C. (Repeat in full,) — A line which extends to the right, and to the 
left, and inclines neither upward nor downward, is called a horizontal 
line. [C'ass repeat, while teacher writes definition on the board.] 

T. — Mary may make three horizontal lines, while John makes two 
vertical lines on the board. [Children do so ; class criticising ; 
teacher directing.] 

T, {Again presenting edge of ruler,) — Now in what direction does this 
edge extend ? 

C. — It extends upward and downward. 

J\ — And in what direction does it incline ? 

C. — It inclines to the right, and to the left 

71 — Tell me what you have learned regarding the direction of 
this edge. 

C, — It extends both upward and downward, and inclines to the right, 
and to the left. [Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T. — Find other edges that extend upward and downward, and incline 
to the right and to the left. [Child finds several.] 

y; — Susan may make a picture of this edge, on the board. [Class 
decide as to correctness. Teacher confirms.] 

T, — What kind of a line has Susan drawn, thinking of its direction ? 

C, — She has drawn a line which extends upward and downward, and 
inclines both to the right, and to the left. [Class decide. Teacher 
confirms ] 

71— Who can give the name of a line of whose direction this is true? 

C. — A line which extends upward and downward, and Inclines to the 
right and to the left, is called (C, or 71) an oblique line. [Simultaneous 
recitation while teacher writes on the board ] 

Drill by having class read definitions on the board, by having them 
make difierent kinds of lines, and by making different kinds herself, 
and having them select and name them. 1'hen erase definitions 
and lines on the board, and have children repeat and reproduce them. 
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LESSONS IN TONIC SOL-FA. 

BY T. F. SEWARD. 

XL 

Each lesson should begin with a thorough review of the work pre 
viously done. The review at this point may be in the following order 

1. Questions, as to the number of tones learned, their names, etc. 

2. Singing by the pupils from the hand^igns. 

3. Singing from a diagram on the blackboard, as given in last num- 
ber of Primary Teacher, page 180. 

4. " Ear exercises ; " 1. e.y pupils naming the tones as sung by the 
teacher. In all these exercises do not forget to change the key occa- 
sionally. 

5. Write a melody on the board like the following ; 

DDDDMMMMDMSMSMD 

From the beginning, and throughout the course, pupils should be 
accustomed to individual effort. For instance, let one come forward and 
point to the diagram on the blackboard while the rest sing. Again, 
after the above melody that is written on the board is quite familiar, let 
different pupils rise in their places and sing it alone. In such ways the 
children will soon be led to sing alone with as much confidence as they 
read, or go through any other exercise. 

The next new tone to be introduced is the upper octave of doh. 
This should be discovered by the pupils (as was the me) and first called 
new tone. 

Teacher, — If I should say that this new tone is like doh, me, or soh, 
which do you think it would be the most like ? A majority of the class 
will be certain to say doh. 

71 — ^Yes, the new tone is so much like doh that we will give it the 
same name. Is the new doh higher or lower than the old one ? Ans. — 
Higher. 

d' T — I will write it in its proper place on the board. Have I 
s made it any different from the lower doh. Ans. — Yes, you have 
M put a mark by it. 

D T — Is the mark near the top, or bottom, of the letter. Ans. — 

The top. 

T — ^This will remind you that this doh is higher than the other one. 
We will also give it a different name, in speaking of it. We will call it 
ONE-DOH. What shall we call it ? Ans, — one-doh. 

T — In singing it, we will only use the name doh, because we will 
know by the sound whether it is the higher or lower doh* 
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T. — The hand-sign for one-doh will be the same as for doh, except 
that the hand is raised, thus. [Illustrates.] 

After exercising the class for sometime, oh the new tone, by pointing 
to the diagram, by the hand-signs, and by having the pupils name as 
the teacher sings to lah or ah^ he may write a melody, thus : 

ddddmmmmdmsd'smd 

When writing an exercise on the board it is well to have the class 
sing as the notes are written. It occupies their attention and gives 
HcATXi practice, of which they cannot possibly have too much. In writing 
the ONE-DOH it is well, sometimes, to write the d and let them sing it, 
and then add the mark, thus making a strong contrast between the 
two tones. 

Other exercises will be found on page 4, '' Music Reader." 
s The lower soh may next be introduced, its sign given, thus, s^ j 

M its name, soh-one; its relation, as in the diagram; and the hand-sign. 
D After sufficient practice of the new tone, as suggested in.connection 
s^ with ONE-DOH, melodies should be written on the board, and sung 
by the whole class, by divisions of the class, and by single pupils. The 
following is a specimen : 

Key F. — dmsmds^ds^ dmsmds, d 

' If pupils have a difficulty in singing any written exercise, it is seldom 
necessary for the teacher to sing it for them. They will nearly always 
sing it correctly if the same tones are pointed on the diagram. The rel- 
ative position of the letters (notes) aids the learner much in singing 
the tones. 

The following rule is invariable : Never sing with the pupils. When 
the teacher sings, the pupils listen. When the pupils sing, the teacher 
listens. When a difficulty occurs which the pupils cannot conquer 
themselves, without assistance, let the help of the teacher be in the way 
of a pattern from the teacher, which the class are to imitate. Singing 
with the pupils causes the exercise to be merely a mechanical one. 
They can never become independent by that method. 

Additional exercises on page 5, " Music Reader." 
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WRITING -LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 



SOME BLACKBOARD WRITING. 

" Children, what letter do you have for your writing-lesson this morn- 
ing ? " " w." " What letter is w like ? " " 1, «/' are the answers all 
over the room. '' w is some like /', but it is still more like u. It is a 
sort of double u. There is one little room in u between the straight 
lines or walls ; now in w there are two little rooms or a double room; 
but the second little room is only half as wide as the first little roouL 
You move your hand^ when you write w^ just the same as you do when 
you write / and u; only, when you make the last upward curve of w^ 
you move your hand up nearer the u part of the letter ; then you press 
your pen a little for the dot, and move your hand out to right in a 
gentle carve. See I you would only have to raise the last curve of v, 
add a dot and a gentle curve to right, und u would become o^/' illus- 
trating the change on the blackboard. This transformation pleases the 
children, and they are all wide awake and earnest about writing w. 

" Now close your books, and try to think just how w looks. Can you 
all think how it looks, without seeing it ? " " Yes I Yes I " from many 
voices. '^ Well, then, you must all have a picture of it in your minds. 
I wonder if your pictures are good ones. The pupils in the left row 
may wtite w on the board. I am going to write it, and I want you all to 
see which picture is best." The childi'en choose my w. ** Some of 
your pictures of w are pretty good. Harry's w looks well, but he kept 
lifting the chalk, and made it by piecemeal. Is that the way to write ?" 
" No 1 No I " in a chorus. " I do not think it is, either. Harry, step 
to the board and write w. Did Harry write the letter, now ? Why so, 
Charles?" "Because he didn't lift his hand off." "You must always 
write the whole letter at once, just as you always speak a whole word at 
once. How many straight lines are there in a; / " " Two," and some 
little dissenters say " three." I make the letter on the board, and then 
draw two long straight lines on main slant down through the straight 
lines of w^ and show the children that only the two down-lines are 
straight. " Do the straight lines slant alike ? that is, do they lean over 
just the same ? " " Yes." I next draw slant-lines through the chil- 
dren's letters, and the class are all merry over the crookedness of their 
would-be straight lines. The next row of pupils go to the board with 
special instructions to make straight lines straight, and to give them 
right slant. "Are these letters any better, little folks?" All are 
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quick to see that some of the best ones are better. " How many curves 
are there in w f " " Three." " There are four curves, if you count the 
top curve. Do these three rising curves bend to the right or to the 
left ? " " To the right" " Name them." " Right curves.*' " Look at 
thb top curve, and see how it bends down, so that it is easy to join w to 
the next letter. I will writie i after it. This top curve is like an arm to 
the letter." The third row are going to the blackboard. "Do your 
best, little ones I What makes all your letters look so broad and round 
at the bottom ? My w does not look so." The eyes are now all directed 
to the wide turns, and many hands are moving. ** What is the matter, 
Lina?" "Oh! the little turns are too big," "Right I Always try to 
make very short turns, they are so much prettier. Don't make the 
turn until you get almost to the bottom of the letter, and then you will 
make the tiun short as you want to have it." The next row are going 
to the board. " Now, look out for short turns. Pretty well done ! but 
you are making hard work of your writing. What makes you try to 
squeeze the chalk, and why do you press it so heavily on the board ? 
You must cramp your fingers doing so. Write easily, just as you speak 
easily. Try again, and do better." The fifth row are now writing. 
" What fiinny letters I Each one looks all in a bunch. What makes 
them look so ? " The children are puzzled. I draw horrizontal lines 
across some of the letters, at the point where the lines meet " Why, 
these lines run together and spoil the letters I The lines should only 
touch at the very top of the letter, and then run right away fi'om each 
other." The sixth row write. " These letters do not please my eye. 
They stand bolt upright like printed letters. A written letter has no 
beauty, unless it slants. Think just how the straight lines slant, and 
then aim for the top of those lines. You have to think of the whole 
letter when you write it, just as you think of a whole word when you 
speak it" All who have not written are now called to the board. " Be 
sure to slant the terV, and to let the lines touch only at the top." 

The criticism should not be carried too far. Take only a few leading 
points at a lesson, and help the pupils to help themselves, and to see 
something for themselves in the letters. The blackboard writing is 
very much like reading aloud. The writers are conscious that many 
eyes are looking at their writing, and they try to do their best One- 
half of the class can write at a time on the board, while the other half 
watch and criticise the vniting. Then send the writers to their seats, 
and the critics to the board to take their turn. Make the pupils per- 
fectly at home with blackboard-writing, and theu: book-work will be all 
the better for it The to lesson in No. i, lead-pencil book, will now 
have some live interest for the children, and will finish up their first 
group of letters. 
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FIND A WAY, OR MAKE IT. 

BY MARY E. LAMBERT. 

Ambition sleeps, lad, in your brain. 
Bright hopes may soon awake it,-* 

You see the goal, but ne'er a path : 
Then find a way, or make it. 

To get a cocoanut's rich meat, 
The shell is hard ; you break it ; 

The fragrant leaf its odors holds 
Until you bruise or shake it. 

Untrodden is the path you choose, — 

You may be wise to take it ; 
But look ahead, all danger see. 

And then you may escape it 

A mountain, far too steep to climb ; 

Well, then, don't try to do it 
You may be able to go round, 

Or patiently dig through it 

A fence, you say, but ne'er a gate 
What can you do ? you wonder. 

Just scale the wall; mount, if vou can 
And if you can't, crawl under. 

Your way is muddy ? wait awhile,— 
Let winds and sunshine dry it ; 

Still, wait not for another rain, 
To see some comrade try it 

A river deep you cannot swim ? 

No steamer there ; you know it ? 
Wellf if there is no other way, 

Build your boat and row it. 

Nay, lad, we know the way is hard,— 
Down hill and up steep mountains ; 

And oft you drink from muddy stream 
For want of some clear fountain. 

Go down, and you'll have many a kick ; 

Go up, and some will push you ; 
But win your way, and praise will come 

From tnose who tried to crush you. 

False praise is but a phosphorus gleam,— 

For fame we oft mistake it ; 
Still, for a while it lights our way, 

Until we overtake it 

Don't hide your talent through a fear, 

But bravely go and stake it. 
Wear out, don't rust, — to reach your goal, 

Lad, find a way, or make it 
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EDITORIAL. 

Young teachers often ask how can we win the hearts of our pupils and make 
hem feel and act in sympathy with us ? No one can express in words the 
exact methods, or explain the natural or acquired tact and ability, which the 
true teacher exercises who secures the entire confidence or love of her pupils. 
Many general suggestions might be made which are absolutely essential to 
secure this result. Young children are quick-witted. They seem to know by 
instinct, and take the measure of, a new teacher as soon as she enters the 
school-room, and if they see any assumption of dignity, or want of genuine- 
ness in her manner or speech, they are quick to discern it, and take advan- 
tage of it. Probably kind words^ spoken in the right spirit^ are as potent as 
anything in winning the esteem and affection of the young. Few teachers 
know or realize their true value. Young hearts are often yearning for en- 
couraging words. They have their little trials and anxieties, their difficulties 
and perplexities, and feel a keen sense of pleasure when their teacher, in a 
pleasant voice, cheers them on in their daily tasks, and lifts from their minds 
the little loads of care which burden them. Of one thing every teacher may 
be certain ; that scolding and chronic fault-finding will not win the hearts of 
the young. Scolding turns a school-room into a pandemonium, and distills 
gall instead of sweetness into the work of the teacher. Every teacher of 
young pupils should put herself under bonds to be good-natured. We well 
know that the physical conditions and material surroundings often exert a 
powerful influence and have a strong tendency to disturb the equanimity and 
exasperate the feelings of the teacher. All of these things must be overcome, 
the nerves must not be unstrung, the spirit must be controlled and kept in a 
state of peace, if we would, as teachers, lift the burdens from the hearts of 
our children. Patient persistency in the use of kindness and gentle speech 
is an element of power in the teacher. Yes 1 young teacher, you may be firm, 
but you must also be very kind if you would send rays of sunshine into young 
hearts and win their lasting affection and esteem. One has truly said, '* Kind 
words are more than gems from Golconda, or pearls from the sea." 



We desire to emphasize the suggestions and sound common-sense of the 

following extract from The Teacher^ Philadelphia : 

" Teaching is not a showy profession. The artisan mav, bv his inventive 
skill, excite the admiration and gratitude of multitudes ; the lawyer, by one 
able forensic effort, may make to himself a name ; the physician, by his skill, 
brine back almost from the jaws of death some victim of disease ; but the 
teacher must be contented to labor on from year to year, knowing that her 
labors may be unrecognized and unappreciated. She must sow with care the 
good seed, anxiously nurture the young plantlet, and not be discouraged if her 
labors receive no other recognition than the kindly smile of those whose 
affection she has won by her untiring solicitude and the pittance which, too 
frequently, is meted out with a grudging hand. It has been so in the past, and 
may be so for years to come. The duty of the hour for the teacher is, by all 
lawful means, to raise education in the estimation of the public ; and when 
men begin to place something like a proper value on education, they will also 
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estimate more properly the profession whose pecuh'ar province it is to impart 
such education. As the teacher is to be a model for her class, her salary 
should be such as to draw the best talent into the profession." 

The great body of school officers who have become familiar with the work 
of the teachers of to-day, have a lively appreciation aiid are awake to the inter- 
ests involved in their work. The great work of the present hour, outside of 
the strictly professional duties pertaining to the school-room, for the teacher, 
IS to quicken the interest of the public and raise education in its estimation. 
The means of doing this great missionary labor must be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the community in which the teacher is called to 
labor. Interesting the children is a sure way toward the desired end, — so en- 
thuse them with the love of knowledge that they will carry its spirit to their 
homes. 



In this number of The Teacher will be found the first of a series of brief 
papers by Thomas Tash, Esq , Supt of Schools of Portland, Maine, upon 
'' Style in Teaching," to which we desire to invite the especial attention of 
our readers. We would emphasize the importance of the suggestions he 
makes upon the value of regarding the " little things " appertaining to the 
primary teacher's work. His wise words should be written on every heart 
and stamped on every memory. They relate to matters of great moment, and 
their careful study and application will be felt in every school of young 
children, and tend to make our schools a blessing to every home and commu- 
nity in the land. 
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MAPS AND CHARTS. 

Appletons' Reading Charts. Mrs. Rebecca J. Rickoff. 48 Nos. $10.00. 
Monroe's Reading Chaits. Full series. 50 Nos. $7.00. Cowperthwait & Co. 
Monroe's Primarv Reading Charts. 24 Nos. $4.50. *' '* 

Outline Maps ana Key. Small series. 7 in. on rollers. %\o, £. H. Butler & Co. 
Outline Maps and Key. Large series. 7 in. on rollers, %^o, '' <' 

New Amer. Reading Charts, with companion and brackets. 

30 Nos. $5.00 per set. " • " 

Reading Charts to accompany Hillard's Readers. $3.60. 8 Nos. W. Ware & Co. 
Reading Charts to accompany Leigh's edition. $2.90. 12 Nos. " '* 

Phonic Reading Charts, |i.8o per set. *' ^ 

Baade's Permutation Reading Case with Lesson Cards for 

instructing Primary Classes bv the Object- Word Method. 

12 numbers. An ingenious aevice. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Map Drawing, National System. Jerome Allen. *' " 

• Map Drawing and Object Lessons. Monteith. '' << 

Bumz's Chart of Phonic Short-Hand. Mounted. I1.40. Bumz & Co., N.Y. 
Johnston's Wall-Maps. Large, I5.00 ; small, I3.00. Ginn, Heath & Co. 

GYMNASTICS. 

The Boy Soldier : Infantry Tactics for Schools. 20 cts. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Calisthenics, Songs, etc. Miss Parsons. 28c. I vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
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B1akie*s How to Get Strong. $i.oo. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Calisthenic Songs. Miss Parsons. 28 cts. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Brief £lem. Manual of Gymnastics. 20 cts. New £ng. Pub. Co., Boston. 

READING. 

The Independent ist & 2d Readers. Watson. i8c. & 35c. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Popular Science Reader, — Lessons & Selections. Monteith. 8oc. '' ^ 
Watson's Primer. Leigh. 18 cts. ** " 

Easy Lessons. Scofield. *' ** 

Fowle's Bible Reader. « " 

American School Primer. 10 cts. Collins & Bros., N. Y. 
Monroe's Chart Primer. 12 cts. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
Monroe's First Reader. 10 cts. " " " 

Monroe's First Reader. Leigh type ed. 22c. " " " 

New Amer. 1st, 2d, & 3d Readers. 20c., 25c., & 45c. £. H. Butler & Co., Phila. 
March's ABC Book. 25 cts. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 
The Standard Supplementary Readers. D. Appleton & Co., Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago ; and 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
McGuffey's Eclectic Readers. Revised, i, 2, & 3. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
First and Second Eclectic Readers. " " " 

First and Second Eclectic Primer. loc " " " 

Student's Manual of Phonic Short-hand. 50 cts. Burnz & Co., New York. 
Burnz's Phonic Short-hand. |i.oo. '* '* 

Poetry for Children. Elliot $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Holmes's Leaflets. 60 c. Hodgden. Illus. ** ^ '' 

Stories from Arabian Knights. 60 c. ** " •* 

Three Series of Popular Tales. 20 c. each. " " " 

Harper's Young People. 1 1.50 per year. Harper and Brothers, N. f • 

HISTORY. 

Primary History of the U. S. Wm. Swinton. 57 cts. Ivison, Blakeman 

Taylor & Co., New York. 
Summary of History of the United States. 75 cts. D. Appleton & Co. 

Elementary do. do. New edition. 60 cts. do. 

American History for Schools. N. E. Edition. I1.15. do. 

Natural Resources of the United States. Patton. 45 cts. do. 

MUSIC. 

Progressive Music Lessons, i, 2, and 3. 14 cts., 18 cts., and 25 cts. Loomis. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Happy Hours. Kingsbury and Graley. Boards, 36 cts. Taintor Bros., Merrill 

& Co., N. Y. 
The Song-sheaf. Phelps and Lewis. Boards, 54 cts. Taintor Bros., M. & Co. 
National Hymn and Tune Book for female voices. L. W. Mason^ 70 cts. 

Ginn, Heath and Co., Boston. 
National Hymn and Tune Book, for mixed voices. Mason. 70c. G., H. & Co. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Hooker's Child's Book of Nature, part i. |i.i2. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
do. do. part 2. |i.i2. do. 

do. do. part 3. $1.12. do. 

Selections from American Authors : Franklin, Adams, Cooper, Longfellow. 
Edited by Samuel Eliot, Supt of Public Schools of Boston. 84 cts. 
Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Our World, No. i ; or First Lessons in Geography. Mary L. Hall. 70 cts. 

Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 
Appleton's Elementary Geography. 65 cts. D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Fitz Celestial and Terrestrial Globe. 6 inch, 1 15.00. 12 inch, I30.00 

Ginn,. Heath & Co., Boston. 
The Joslin Terrestrial, Celestial, and Slated Globe. 6 inch, I5.00 ; 9 inch, 

1 1 2; 12 inch, 1x7.00. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Appietot^s System of Penmanship, 
Lead Pencil Course, 3 numbers. Per doz., 84 cts. D. Appleton & Co. 

Short Course, 7 do. do. 84 cts. do. 

Gram. do. 7 do. do. I1.20. do. 

Short do. (tracing) 2 do. do. 84 cts. do. 

Ellsworth's Copy-Books : Primary Tracine Series (3 numbers, A. .B, and C.) 
per doz. 84 cts. Taintor Bros., Memll & Co. 
Intermediate Series (Numbers i, 2, 3, and 4)» per doz. 84 cts. Taintor 
Bros.. Merrill & Co. 

SCHOOL RECORDS, — BARTLEY*S SYSTEM. 

Daily and Monthly Record. (i2mo, pocket form). 6oc. Taintor Bros. M. & Co. 

Monthly and Yearly do. (Folio) 50 pp. Boards, 75c. do. 

do. do. do. (Folio) 100 pp. do. I1.25. do. 

Monthly Report (year card)» per 100, $2.00; with env. $3.00. do. 

do. do. (term card), per loo, $2.00; with env. I3.00. do. 

Weekly Report (10 w'ks cardX per too, I2.00; with env. l3,oo. ' do. 

Envelopes for Bartley's Report Cards, per 100, |i.oo. do. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 

Latin Primer. J. H. Allen. I1.05. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 
Elements of English Composition. Bernard Bigsby. 40c. Ginn, Heath & Co. 
Swinton*s Word Primer. 15 cts. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Swinton's Language Primer. 30 cts. , . Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Harper's Graded Spelling Book. 20 cts. do. 

Tweed & Anderson's First Lessons, Nat'l History and Language. 50 cts. 
Child's Book of Language. 4 parts. Stickney. Each 10 c. D. Appleton & Co. 
Teachers' Manual for same. Stickney. 35 cts. do. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. 4 parts. Stickney. Each 20 c. do. 
English Grammar. Morris. 45 cts. do. 

English Literature. Brooke. 48 cts. do. 

Shakespeare. Dowden. 45 cts. do. 

Studies in Bryant. Alden. 45 cts. do. 

English Grammar Exercise. Morris. 45 cts. do. 

English Composition. Nichol. 45 cts. do. 

The Verbalist Avers. |i.oo. do. 

The Orthoepist Ayers. i.oo. do. 

Memory Gems for the Young. Northend. 20 cts. do. 

Choice Thoughts. Northend. 30 cts. do. 

Gems of Thought do. 75 cts. do. 

Primary Grammar. 40 cts* do. 

English do. 72 cts. do. 

Illustrated Lessons in Our Language. 50 cts. do. 

Mary's Grammar. Marat 85 cts. do. 

ARITHMETIC HELPS. 

Teacher's Manual of Elementair Arithmetic. 60 cts. Taintor Bros. M. & Co. 
Key to MacVickar's Complete Arithmetic 80 cts. do. 

Mac Vicar's Test-Examples (1,000 cards in Box). Per box I1.50. do. 

Hand-Book of Drill Exercises. 80 cts. do. 

Arithmetic Charts. 14 Charts, Mounted, per set I4.00. do. 
- Example Apparatus (Frame, Charts, Hand-Book). 1 1 5.00. do. 
Primary Arithmetic. Quackenbos. 20 cts. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y* 
Mental do. do. 32 cts. do. 
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LESSON VII. — THE DOG.* 

(Gontlniied.) 

[To be read to papUs by Primary Teaehers.] 

In 1858 a funeral procession entered 
the old Gray Friar's grave-yard in the 
city of Edinburgh, Scotland. It was 
the funeral of a poor man, and the 

chief mourner who followed the hearse 
was the poor man's dog. 

After the funeral all the human, 
friends of this poor man went to their 
homes, but the dog would not leave 
his master's grave. Day after day 
people tried to get the dog away, but 
he would keep coming back to his 
master's grave. Finally, it became 
known through the city, and the neigh- 
bors fed the dog and gave him shelter 
in cold weather, and the Lord Provost, 
or Mayor of the City, gave him a col- 
lar ; and for about fourteen years up 
to his death in 1872, he did not leave 
the neighborhood of his master's grave. 

A few years ago that excellent Eng- 
lish lady, the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
caused a monument to be built for 
him near the entrance to the Gray 
Friar's Church-yard, and it wiU prob- 
ably stand hundreds of years to tell 
the people of Edinburgh about this 
faithful dog. 

And now let us see what dogs do 
for us. In the cold Northern countries 
where there are no horses or oxen, 
dogs are used to draw the sleds over 
the ice and snow. In other countries 
they are used to hunt wolves and 
other wild animals, and sometimes to 
follow bad men who have committed 
crimes. In countries where large 
numbers of sheep are raised, they 

* Lei9on$ on Kindnett to AnimaU. By Gbo. 
T. Akobll, Esq., President of tbe Maasaohii- 
■ette Bocie^ for the PreTentlon of Graelty to 



guard the sheep, keeping oS all wild 
animals. In some countries it would 
not be possible to keep sheep if 
there were no dogs to guard them. 
In some places it would not be possi- 
ble, without dogs, to protect chickens 
and poultry from foxes and other wild 
animals. 

Thousands of human lives have 
been saved by them, — lives of persons 
who have fallen into the water and 
and would have drowned if dogs had 
not jumped in and pulled them out 
In one case, while I was in London, 
England, about eleven years ago, a 
man fell into the water and sank to the 
bottom, and a good dog dove to the 
bottom and brought him up, and 
brought him safe to the shore. Some 
of us gave money to buy a beautiful 
collar for this dog, and on it we had 
written: '*A member of the Royal 
Humane Society^ Sometimes dogs 
save ship wrecked sailors by swimming 
with ropes from the wreck to the 
shore. 

They have saved many lives of per- 
sons who have been almost frozen or 
buried under the snow. In one case 
I knew of three* little children at Glou- 
cester, Mass., going home from school 
in a great snow-storm, lost their way 
and were covered with snow, and 
would have died if a good dog had not 
found them. 

And then, dogs guard our houses in 
the night when we are all asleep, and 
drive off robbers and other bad peo- 
ple, or if bad people try to get in, they 
bark and awaken us. Only a short 
time since, I knew of a case in which 
a whole family would have been burned 
to death in their house, in the night, if 
the dog had not barked and waked 
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thera ; and of another case, in which a 
whole family would have died in the 
night from coal-f^ which was coming 
out of a stove, if the dog had not 
barked and waked them. 

There are many books filled with 
stories about the good things dogs 
have done, and many other books 
might be filled with other stories just 
as good. They have always been the 
friends and companions of human be- 
ings, and are generally, when kindly 
treated, very kind to children. A great 
writer of books, named Cuvier^ who 
has studied this whole subject, thinks 
that men could spare any other animal 
better than they could spare dogs. 

Some dogs that have been badly 
treated become cross and dangerous. 
Some men and boys treat them cru- 
elly, but when they have been treated 
kindly, I think they are almost always 
kind. Some of the greatest and best 
men that have ever lived have been 
very fond of dogs. Such men as Sir 
Walter Scott and Sir Edwin Landseer. 
And poor men often find them their 
best friends. A poor, sick colored 
man, sometime 3ince, traveled on foot 
hundreds of miles to the hospital at 
Louisville, Kentucky, to see if he 
could get cured, having with him his 
dog. But when they told him he must 
abandon his dog and turn him into 
the street, because they would not 
have any dog in the hospital, the poor 
man took the dog in his arms, and 
with tears running down his face, said 
he would rather die with his dog than 
turn him into the street and go to the 
hospital. I am glad to say that when 
they found how much he loved the 
dog ,they let the dog go into the hos- 
pital with him. 

It is very cruel to keep dogs in the 
house all the time. They want to run 
and play just as much as boys do, and 



if kept in the house all the time will 
soon become sick. They should al- 
ways have a comfortable place cold 
nights, and plenty of good water as 
often as they want it, and they should 
not be fed so often as to make them 
fat and unhealthy. And when, be- 
cause of old age and sickness, their 
lives become painful and it is neces- 
sary to kill them, then they should al- 
ways be killed instantly, without know- 
ing that they are going to be killed, 
and without pain. And we should 
always be very careful to speak kindly 
to dogs unless they have done wrong, 
for there is no animal that sufEers 
more when spoken to unkindly, or 
that is more happy when spoken kind- 
ly to. And I think we ourselves are 
always made happier by doing acts of 
kindness to these friendly creatures. 
Many more things I should be glad 
to tell you about dogs, but it would 
make this lesson too long. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Otheit to be iMlded by teteher.] 

What can you tell about the dog 
that would not leave his master's 

grave ? 

Who caused a monument to be built 
for this dog, and where ? 

What are dogs used for in Northern 
countries, and why ? 

What are they used for in other 
countries ? 

Mention some of the ways in which 
they have saved human lives. 

What can you tell about the dog 
that was called *' A member of the 
Royal Humane Society " ? 

What can you tell about the three 
children saved by a dog at Gloucester, 
Mass.? 

What can you tell about the family 
that came near being burned in the 
night, and the other family that came 
near dying from coal-gas ? 

What did Cuvier think about dogs ? 

Name some of the great men who 
loved dogs. 

What can you tell about the poor 
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colored man at the Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) hospital ? 

Why should dogs not be kept in the 
house all the time ? 

What should dogs always have ? 



When through sickness and old age, 
life has become painful to them, how 
should they be killed ? 

Why shodld we speak kindly to 
dogs? 



OUR NOTE- BOOK. 



SCHOOL PASTIMES. 

CONVERSATIONAL GAMES. 

Remembering with what pleasure 
children enter into the game of *• Yes 
and no," I thought I might with profit 
introduce some such feature into my 
school-work, in connection with the 
" Oral Instruction." We had been at 
work for two or three weeks upon 
'* Animal Lessons." I had taken such 
animals for study as were most famil- 
iar to the children. I had led them to 
tell what they knew about any an- 
imal from persona] observation, en- 
couraging them to tell any little anec- 
dote they might have heard. Occa- 
sionally I would tell them some curious 
fact or peculiarity, while if it were a 
domestic animal we were studying, I 
would suggest to them that they should 
notice for themselves and tell me 
about it the next day. 

When a number of animals had been 
talked over in this way, I would start a 
little game with them, saying : *' I am 
thinking of a little animal the children 
all like to watch. About as large as a 
kitten, and it is covered with fur. 
Think what it may be and ask me any 
questions you like about it, only do 
not call it by name." 

The hands being raised, each child 
would question me about some animal 
he had in mind, no child being allowed 
to ask more than one question at a 
time : " Has it long ears ? " •• No, it 
has not long ears." *' Does it live in 



the house?" ''Yes, sometimes when 
we make a pet of it" •* Do we put it 
in a cage ? " « Yes." " Has it four 
legs?" "Yes." « Has it pink eyes ?" 
" No." 

Here many who had been thinking 
of a rabbit, would perceive they were 
wrong, and listen eagerly to the other 
children's questions : *' When it is 
out of doors does it live in the woods ?" 
"Yes." "Can it run very fast?" 

Yes." "Can it run up a tree?" 
" Yes." « WiU it spring from limb to 
limb?" "Yes." Has it a long, bushy 
tail? " " Yes." " Is it timid ?" "Yes." 
" Does it have long sharp teeth ? " 
" Yes." " Does it like nuts ? ". "Yes." 

Here most of the children would 
have taken my thought and the ques- 
tions would come faster and faster. 
"Does it make its house in hollow 
trees? " " Yes." " Does it sometimes 
make its home under the ground?" 
" Does it lay up nuts for winter ? " 
' Yes." Does it carry them home in 
its mouth?" "Yes." "Does it use 
its paws like hands?" "Does it 
knaw the nuts with its sharp teeth ? '* 

When the questions had become 
exhausted, the climax would be 
reached when I said, "You may ask 
me its name." "Is it a squirrel?" 
would be eagerly asked, while a sigh 
of satisfaction would follow the answer 
"Yes." Or if I wanted to recall 
quickly the characteristics of any an- 
imal, we would play " Guess what I 



am. 
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<* Children, I am a little animal about 
as large as this " (showing with the 
hands the size of a cat)L 'f I like to 
stay in the house, though sometimes 
you will find me in the bam or stable. 
I have a fine fur coat ; some of my 
brothers and sisters wear a black coat, 
or black and white or grey, — mine is 
white. I have a little pink nose, and 
large blue eyes, and I can see very 
quickly with them. But if I lie in the 
sunshine I wink and blink, for I can 
see better in the dark ; still I like to 
lie in the sun-shine where it is nice 
and warm, and I do like a soft cushion. 
I am fond of milk. I like raw meat 
and fish, and when I am hungry I go 
out hunting ; then the rats and mice 
had better look out for my sharp claws 
and teeth. Sometimes, if I get very 
hungry, I will catch a liftle bird. 1 
am fond of children, and children love' 
me when I am good. I am almost al- 
ways good if they are kind to me, and 

draw my claws in out of sight under 
the soft cushions on my feet, though 
sometimes if the children are rough 
with me, I will scratch to warn them 
to take care. I am better than some 
children, for I walk so softly I never 
wake up the baby. I am very neat 
and wash my face and paws verv often 
with my rough tongue, and brush down 
my fur every day to make it smooth 
and glossy. In tact, 1 am a very well 
bred,— what, children ? » " Cat" 

Primary Teacher. 



QUERIES. 

1. Why am I doing this f 

(a) Helping m^ pupils bv expla- 
nations, — by tellmg what I know. 

(d) Talking, instead of leading 
them to talk. 

(c) Presenting words^ not things^ 
for their study. 

2. Are my pupils prepared to learn 
what I am about to teach ? 

3. Does the point I am to teach 
to-day joint in properly with the 
knowledge already acquired ? 

4. Do my pupils increase in '' men- 
tal grasp " and ** thirst for knowledge " 
more and more ? 

5. Do I improve in teaching, less 
time and effort being required each 
week to teach a subject thoroughly ? 

6. Do I have a ckeerful^ neat, and 
pleasant school-room ? If not, whose 
is the fault ? 

7. Do I give my scholars plenty of 
exercise, gymnastics, etc ? is the air 
of the school-room kept pure? 



HINTS AND QUERIES FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

L F. Hall, Supt of the schools of 
Dedham, Mass., in his excellent 
Teacher^ Manual (just published), 
gives the following ^ Hints and Que- 
ries for Primary Teachers." We shall 
from time to time insert in Our Note 

Book these carefully. condensed ''bits" 
of wise suggestion and ask our read- 
ers to study them in their practical 
relations to their own work. — Ed, 



NEVER GET ANGRY. 

"Teacher never gets angry," said 

Lewis Lee to Aunt Mary, who had 

been trying for half an hour to teach 

him the names of the rivers in China, 

and at length threw down the book in 
a fit of vexed dispair. 

'* What does she do, when you don't 
get your lessons ? " 

** Why, she says, * You may take this 
lesson again, Louis,' and then 1 know 
she'll keep at me till I get it. But she 
does it so kind o' pleasant, that 
somehow, I like to study, just to 
please her." 

When it pleases a scholar to please 
his teacher, she is enthroned, and 
wears a crown more enviable than 
that of Bourbon or Brunswick. 

A word can never be unspoken. 
She is unfortunate, who utters in a 

Eassion what, afterwards, she would 
lin recall. s. M. w. 



OBITUARY. 



Whereas^ By the sad and untimely 
death of Miss Belle Cushman, the 
corps of teachers of this city has been 
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deprived of a much esteemed mem- 
ber ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That while we recognize 
in this sad event the hand of Infinite 
Wisdom, yet we can but deplore the 
loss of our associate. 

Resolved, That we would express 
our high appreciation of her ability 
and general worth as a teacher, of her 
amiable and generous disposition, and 
of her gentle and ladylike qualities. 

Resolved, That with a feeling of the 
deepest sincerity, we tender our pro- 
found and heartfelt sympathy to the 



relatives and friends of our late com- 
panion, who have realized with sorrow 
the sudden breaking asunder of the 
chain that linked their hearts in cor- 
dial love and trusting friendship. 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolu- 
tions be sent the bereaved family, and 
be published in the Daily Evening 
Times, Union and Journal, and The 
Primary Teacher. 

Olive S. Moulton, ^ 
Fannie F. Lincoln, > Com, 
Royal E. Gould, ) 
Biddeford, Me,, Jan. 5, 1882. 



*' The Doctor told me to take a blue pill, but I didn't, for I had already 
been poisoned twice by mercury. The drugeist told me to try Kidney- Wort, 
and I did. It was just the thin^ for my billiousness and constipation, and 
now I am as well as ever." Sold both dry and liquid. — Detroit Free Press, 

Thousands of women have been entirely cured of the most stubborn cases 
of female weakness by the use of Lydia £. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia £. Pinkham, 233 Western Av., Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 



MITCHELL'S 
NEW 

OUTLINE 

HAPS. 



Small S«rl«i, 
Laig* StrlM, 

With Key. 



tlO. 
120. 



New Editloiia 
mounted on 

Ash Rollers, 
Now ready. 



AND 



^I^HK ^Jtil/lr 1. Woid Method. 

A ^kM ■ ^ ■ fc ^^1 A ^T ^- Phonic Analysis. 
A Ifl K | f.y t^ A n l 8. A, B, C, Method. 

•..^rW READING 

With Brackets ^^TW a T^flgf 

and Companion. ^« Ja n^ All Jii iJa 

BuhliaKed hy 

E. H. BUTLER ft CO., Phllada. 



What Every Teacher Wants. 

HOW NOT TO TEACH : With Reason Why. 

By l^ILLIAAE Of. GIFFIFT, 

Prino. Training School, Newark, N. J.; and author Oiffln's Namber Cards for '< Sight ** Work. 

Cards, 90 eta. net. [V-6 lOt] MmmU, IS etc. 



Kinderg arten Material. 

BRADLEY'S FBOEBEL GIFTS AND MATEBIAIi. 

Superior Aconracy, Neatness, and Care In Manufaoture. 

SPB€IAIiTIBS.— Pricked Sewing Cards ; Parquetry Papers ; Marsinal Netted Paper 
for Drawing; Marginal Ruled Slates: Pin-sticking Cushions; ttuled Cutting -Papers; Mrs. 
HAilman*s Second-Gift Beads. Sendjbr CcUcUogue, 

lY-^a IHIJLTOIf BRADJLEIT ft CO., SprincAeld, IHm..* 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

; 

For !Public Schools* 



Prepared by Prof. Walter SmitHi 

state Director of Art Bdaoation for Maaeaohusetti; Ztate General 

BnperTlaor of Drawing in the Boston Pnbllo Schools ; and 

Director of the Massachusetts Normal Art BchooL 



This system is the only oomprehenslTe course of instraction in Drawing scees- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
eyery class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 



Jk. Ki^h-Holkool Ooiurse. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate'Courses, 
end the work in these departments is all yery caiefully airanged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

Ko course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schoolSi 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing tlds system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
end Teachers' Hanuals, therefore, hare been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which haye been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend It to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of Introduction, address 

li. PBAira & OOMPANT, 

Art and Educatiozial Publisliers, 

BOSTON. RRASS. 
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PARENTS' AND TEACHER'S MANUALS 

FOB TTSZ IN TEE FAMILY AND SCEOOL. 

By Pkop. HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 

THB PARENTS' MANUAL, 12mo, 390 piK Prloe redaoed to $1.0Qi 
THB TBACHBRB MANUAL, 12mo, 370 pp. Price, tl.OO. 

These Books have received the endorsement of many of the most prominent ed- 
vcatort in the Nation. They corer the whole field ot family and ecliool training, diacusdng in a dear 
and condee style erery topic which will be likely to occupy the attention of parents or teachers. The 
relations of the family and school are so intimate, and the duties of parents and teachers so interwoven, 
that the subject-matter of each book is important for both classes The author has presented the results 
of tnore than fortv years of successful experience in the education of children and youths. The books are 
iaaned in a superior style of manufacture, and contain the author's portrait on steeL 

.Awn nwmerom rtoommend€Uitm$ noeived hji ike pubUtkert tke/bUo»img are aeleeted : 

Fiom R£V. S. I. PRIME. D.D., Editor-in^hief of the .AT. T. Obterver: <*I have been looking 
over your bocdcs (The Parentr and the Teachei's Manual') They are my views exactly, it seems as 
though 1 had written some of the chapters." 

From PROF. WM. S. TYLER, D.D., LL.D., Amherst College: "I have read Mr. Orcutt>t 
< Teacher's Manual * with unflagging attention and interest straight throogh» and have no hedtaiion in 
aaying that in it he has rendered a very valuable service to teachers and the cause of education. While 
he has shown rare good sense and practical wisdom, and the fruit of laige experience, in his whole 
treatise on the * Discipline of the School,* 1 nave been espeoally delighted with the chapters on the 
' Discipline of the Bible in our Schools,' and the ' Disdpline of Good Manners,* as being espcdalJy 
timely, faithful, and wise. 1 find Mr. Orcutt's * Parents' Manual ' a suitable and very valuable Mquel 
to the * Teacher's Manual,* written by him. It is the impersonation of good sense and practical wisdom 
on a subject of supreme Interest and importance." 

From PROF. D. T. NOYES, D.D., Dartmouth College: <<The subiect discussed is one of great 
importance, and the book (' The Teacher*8 Manual ') is calculated to do good. Mr. Orcntt has done hia 
work well, and deserves the thanks of the community.*' 

From HON. J. W. SIMONDS, State Supt of Public Instmctioo, N. H.: "The excellent ideas^ 
good sense, good taste, correct style, which characterise *The Teacher's Manual,* and still more *The 
Parents* Manual,* place the author among^ the best thinkers and writers of our times." 

From HON. NEWTON BATEMAN, Su^rintendent of Public Instruction, Sute of Illinois: "I 
have examined * Orcutt's Teacher's Manual ' with much interest and care^ and consider it a very valuable 
addition^to the number of useful, works already published for the spedal benefit and improvement of 
teachers. A copy of this book khould be in every teacher's library.*' 

From HON. SAMUEL FALLOWS, Supt of Public Instruction. State of Wisconsin: **I have 
read with much pleasure ProL Orcutt*s * Teacher's ManuaL' It is full of sound advice and invaluable 
suggestions to teachers." 

From HON. J. ORMOND WILSON, Supt. of Schools, WasUngtota, D. C. : "ThebMikis excellent, 
fall of good, practical ideas, forcibly and ooncuely expressed." 

From PROF. EDWIN D. SANBORN, LL.D.,iof Dartmouth ColL, Hanover, N. H.: "TMsbook 
contains the natural results of long experience, patient labor, and successful tuition. Young teadiers 
who will read, mark, and inwardly d^est the precepts it contains, will be greatly aided in the organisa- 
tion, disdpline, and instruction <n thdr schools." 

From HON. T. W. BICKNELL, LL.O., Editor of JomrnoLof BdwotUvmwaA Edueatkm, Boston: 
'**The Teacher's Manual ' is a capital book, and is just what one might expect from so able a teacher 
as Hiram Orcult. It was my good fortune to be his pupil, and his impress as an instructor and gentle- 
man I can never lose. His valuable experience enables him to become the teacher of many teachers, 
and the Manual of School Tactics is as valuable to the professional teacher as the Manual of Arms to 
the proiessional soldier." 

From HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., late Snpt. of Public Schools, City of Boston: **The 
distinguished author deserves thanks for his honest effort to give young teachers, in this handsome form, 
the best resulu of his ripe experience." 

From HON. A. N. FISHER. Supt of Public Instruction, State of Nevada: " I shall take pleasure 
in giving it a place in the offidal list of * Books recommended for use ot Teachers.' " 

From HON. R. S. MUSSER, Member of Congress from Missouri, and of School Board : **This 
treatise of Mr. Orcutt on * The Insdpline of the School' is a master contribution The Bureau of Ed* 
ucation at Washington should make it a point to have this work placed in the hands of every teacher 
in the United Sutes." 

From the LITERARY WORLD: *'Mr. Orcutt's books ought to be read hf every teacher and 
parent ; we feel sure there is not one in the land who cannot learn something from them." 

From the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: ** We commend Orcutt's •TeM:her*8 
Manual' most heartily, as conuining really mmltym inpartfo" 

From the IOWA EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL: ** Mr. Orcutt's * Teacher's Manual' has had so 
-much popularity and so large a sale among our teachers, that an introduction of the author at this 
time is unnecessary ; and we might also say that a commendation of his book from us u but an endorse- 
ment that will be readily shared by our readers. Mr. O. has had a life experience. 

Sr* The Author, desMimg to olote out the preteut edUioui, will tend oopU§ qT either book Ay 
, prepaid, on reeetpt qr^t oente, Addreea 

VGeFF ■alto4 for Tkrce Mir svtacrlhers to the PBIMABT TBAOHIB. 
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BICKNELL'8 EDUCA HON PUBLIC A TI0N8. 



EDUCATION, 



liMmittaal XfefUiM, dtvoM to tti SotoiM, tbt Ail, fhi FhUsMphr, tad fht Ukntonof UvMlte. 

THE BEST WRITERS ARE SECURED AS CONTRIBUTORS. 
G«adMt«»r, THOMAS IPT. BICKITKUL. 



Th« maffurin* oontrfm ov«r on« hvmdnd oetavo pagM of nadinf matlar, primttd and bonad ta onallmt 
■tyla, with a ileal portrait in aaeh liana. 

Blai^Bihlyi S4.#0 p«r T««r, la m/A-wmmm^x Slasle 0«ple«» Tft ccMto. 

*■ 7or ona I wcleoma thia aapadoni bluMmthlj aa a new InatmmaBtalltT far promotfnff ammiK ni a mora larl- 
eaa itud j of educational »cianca. II haa tha eharaetariatlea of a hif h, broad, llbaral, lerioai onran^ni' tha nama 
of tha ooadnetor la a aufldant gnannlj of pluck and anteiprlaa In tha manaianMnf'Joiijr I>. Philbsicx, 
Bottftm. 

** III maka-np oompaTca HiTorably vKh tha baat rarlawa. Its artf claa ara atronc and vlgoroaa, ttmolj and raad- 
abk, of tha hl|ch«ftt icholanhlp. and tha vraalaat vtOItT."— Wiluam A. MowBT, Prm. Am. hutiUOt of Jnttntetiou. 

" I hare rwalTcd No. I, VoU I., of Edvcatioit. Good I thriea Koodl I fcal an Ineh tailor ilnca reading It. I 
am nrond that onr ranka o»n now point to taeh an index of Ita ablliiy. Ton are baclnalnc to reap tha harreai, tha 
aaed fnr which haa been eowtnc, lo, thata flffy yaaia.**— Axmnn Ootb, Iknver, Cm, 

'^ The manclna pramiica to be one of great Talua to Ihoafchtftal adoeatloniata. Tha oontribntora to tlia iiat 
■ra men and women who ara entitled to upaak with anthorltj^nd tha artielfa fVom flial la kat aia of Ugh 

I in rmpcct to both matter and lilefaiy style." — Tk* 5 b o<mittn, AcfMaraA, Seoikmd. 

** I eonsratnlala the edneational world that a ran haa at lart rlaan." — Chat. Dt Otumo^ JTerwf, HL 

- Mo u^nsiaa pnbliahed la mora caleulalad to bcnaflt the poopla.**— Aon'c JSfaraM, , ~ 
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The Primary Teacher. 

SfcTOTBD BOLKLT TO THB 

Interestt of Primary and Kindergarten 

Instruction in America, 

UmilVALLED IN ITfl BTHER^ 

Tl la tha beat gnlde on JfcfkMb of ElementaiT In* 
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Charades^ Tableaux, Selections, Panto- 
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Variotlea. Ibr EMAMmu and tibUc FHiam, In a 
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Optical, Philosophical, and Chemical Apparatus. 
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SlriBHU A.DrawlRg 
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Part S. •rUcal_lMtn- 



Part 4. PkilMoMlMl * 
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Good N ews from Boston. 

NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 



New Bxolakd M. aitd M. Ihst. Faib, Bostov, Not. 12, 1881. 
We, tiM vnderslgned. hereby certify that daring the fair of ten weeks, wbt- never we were 
unable to obtaiD oar r^alar niealt, or were ezhaasted from extra labor that we wore freqaeutly 
obliged to give, that by taking Mnrdock'i Llqald Food, It relioTed as from hntiger and ex- 
lian«tlon in lets time than any food or extract we have ever taken. It being so rich in 
natrttion and free from Insolnble matter, it gives nutrition withoat the labor of digestion; 
(a taUespoonf nl Is saffldeot to relieve hanger). 

it if wkal %% wamUd^ wkim vthaauUd, J. F. Wood, TVeojiirer. 

•ad 4S oillcers, exhibitors, and masiclana. 

We all forget when ezhansted that we are Invalids until our normal health Is restored, 
frequently being so reduced that we eannot obtain any sleep. Murdoek's Liquid Food will 
relieve exhaustion In a few minutes. 

Testimonials farnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Bdltors, 
and Others who have osed it for the same wants. 

MONTIOVLLO Skkiitakt, Oodpbut, Tli.., NaT. 4, 1881. 
Obkts : I have, ae well ae many other teaeheri and studeut* here have, and do take Llqald 
Food whenever we are exhausted, which Is quite often (as all teaoh^rs will admit), and And 
that it relieves as immediately. Tours respectfully, Ella F. Stuaslik. 

This Is the largest seminary for young ladle« in Illinois, and we have testimonials from 
many other seminaries Best and West that use it with the same satisfactory results. 

The following letter we reoelved from a leading physician in Provldenoe, to whom we eon 

"'•' • Fbovidshos, R. I., Not. 88, 1881. 

Gents : I have used Murdock's Liquid Food in several coses of extreme anamla, with the 
meet favorable results. It action in each case was that of a blood-former, which was assimi- 
lated when other food was not. After the normal powers of assimilation have been restored, 
a return can be made tu ordinary food, and the Llqald Food can be stopped. I have used it 
for two years. Yours respectfully, # • • 

In General Use in the United States Nayy and Hospitals. 

Ask your Druggist or write to ns direct for Bssay read before the 
American Medical Association at Richmond. Va.. May 6, 1881, repre- 
senting the Medical Societies in the United States ; also, other essays 
and testimonials from some of the leading Physicians of New Eng- 
land and Medical Jonrnals of the United States, of cases treated 
with MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as curing 
Chronic Diseases, iris.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and Gkeneral Debility, Dyspepsia 
(Acute and Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera 
Infantum, Infantile Diarrhcsa, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura 
Hemorrhagia with waxy liver. Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other 
fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Bciorasls of the Spinal Cord, 
Scsema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritlc Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabetes, 
Rhematio Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrltion. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations kno^vn, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomaoh when all other food or water 
is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of 
Cholera Infantum known where it is used. Our electrotypes show 
that babies Uke it and want it 

Kept by your Druggist ; if not, it can be obtained in any of the com- 
mercial cities ; or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts. ; 6 os^ 55 cts. ; 12 os., $1.00. 



Murdock^s Liquid Food Co.^ Boston. 
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^cliool ]!VJ[e<lalSa 

Headqaarten for sU Secret Society Pins aiid Badges ; 
College Fraternity Badge*, plain and enameled. Gold 
and 8U?er Plating ; Monograms, Ac, 'engrayed. Goods 
sent to all parts of the country. 

Send sUmp f or my JHEW ILLU8TBATKD PBICS- 
LIST, 150 Illustrations. 

Addres9 R. 1^. KIP, 

y-6 tf No. 62 Fulton Bt. New Tork. 



American School Cards. 

His LAJtGEST, MOST ATTR^OTmB, and CHSAPS8T line of 

S:C:H:0:0:L = 0:^:II:D:S 

PUBLISHED BT ANT HOUSB IH THB WOBLD. 

t^ 8«nd for Redaoed Prioe List. 

AKBSB801T A CAHSSON, Pnblishen. 



OBJECT AIDS. 



An iDgMiloiu and rimple daTlce for teacblng the fbvr fteadaMeatal rales of ArlthneCIf 
eoDcretely, the pnplli doing the work,— oonttrnctlng the problem. Geometric lorm», with their 
chief diTuioni. oan be m»de in the same way. Tne primary colon are readily taught by it. 
See J one number of Pbimabt TBAOHxa. 

A box containing aole and pegi, with « Snggntiona,'* will be tent on the receipt of IT 
S-cent poitago-ttampe, or ftO ceats* A dosen for $ft.OO« 

AddrcM ^^aLR&. s. Ty. yTyxyrA^aur. 



Interesting and Instructive. 

<«TBM lilTTLM V01iK«» AI.PHABBT OF KV1HBBR,»»— oompiMng 
ISS cards for the children*! nio (deiigned to teach « Ezaniple-maklng," under the four prln- 
eiplee of Arithmetie; the recognition of ilguree, nnmee of fnmillmr objecti, prlaniatlc colon). 
A drcnlar, and act of M cards for teachen (siae.S z 6 in.) embracing upwards of fiSS *• Practical 
QueetionB.*' Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of gl.OO* A reductioii on introductory 
ovden- Address 

THEO. H. BADLAMp Bowdoin 81., Dor. Diet., Boston. 



A BRIEF AND ELEMENTARY 

lannal Of GTMNASTICS 

For Teachers and Schools. 



Containing simple and imetical Ezerdses for Gym- 
nastic Training in the Common Schools* with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many |of these lessons 
are set to the music of familiar tunes, which enhance 
the interest and enliTon the exercises. This little man- 
ual has been prepared by an ezperienoed teacher of 
school and home f^mnastics, who has adapted the work 
to the needs of the great majority of our schools. 

Prioe per copy, SO ctS-t pap^ ooren; 8ft or men 
copies, 1ft cts. per copy. Address 

NkW-KNOLAND PUB. COMPANT, 

— 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 



S 



CHOOL8 



EACHER8 

F0RN18UKD WITH ■ FURNISUKD WITH 

TEACH ER8. ■ 8CHOOL8. 

ddress HIRAM ORCXJTT, Manager JT, B, Btaream of Bd., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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Best Books for Beginners. 

I. 
EASY LE880N8 IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Bv JAMK8 MOHTBITB. 

Author <|^ iieogm^hUMt dc. 

This work eoDtelni " loinethlnf about aTorythlng *' for snuillMt iMmen, and In the t«Mli- 
•r** hand will hold ft olMi of JavonllM enthralled. Pottpaid, $1.M. 8pee*mmpagei/)rte, 

IL 

WAtSON'S PRIMARY READER. 

Kmbradng the beet featnret of the alphabeUo, pbonetIe« and word or Mntenoe methods. Al- 
ternate pages present lessons In adTanoe and roTlew. Many lessons are printed in written 
eharaetersi ana thns the ehlld learns eonunon and script text slmultaneonsly. fieaatUolly 
lllnstrated. Postpaid, SO ceats. 

III. 

WAT80N*8 CHILD'S SPELLER. 
Sasy words, with reading and writing exercises all printed entirely In serlpt, as 100 well. 
The arrangeniMit and order of words is based on the laws of mental association. The whole Is 
an admlraole Introdnetlon to orthography, penmanship, and composition. Postpaid, SO eeits. 

IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 

(Barnes's Popular Drawiitg Series.) Simple and interesting ezerelses for the slate, carefully 
adapted to the capacities of little children. Cards per set, SO ceats. Manaal for the Teacher 
S( ceatt. 

V. 

EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By 8. W. Clark. 

Atolds the dlscoarsglng drudgery of memorising; teaches oorreet and natural speech by 
llTely oral training. Postpaid, SO ceits. 

VL 

FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 

By W. a. Pbck. 

An Introduction to arlthmetio, leading by simple pro g r e s si TS steps from pictorial demon- 
•tration to the abstract relations of nombers. Postpaid, SO eeits. 

VIL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By JAMKS MOVTBITH. 

Geography Is here taught to beginners by means of Pictures, Mape, Charts, Diagrams, ICap- 
drawlng, and Blachboard ICxereises. Postpaid, 09 eeaU. 

VIU. 
THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'S SPEAKER. 

Two small Tolumes containing easy childlike pieces for declamation. Prepared by Chas. 
JXowaBMMD, Kaoh, (0 €€■!•» postpaid. 



NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 

Kmbracing Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Order. Promptness, and Obedience- 
of Industry and Nature, Opening and Closing Songs, Ac Postpaid, tft ceats. 

X. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

A series of conTersational lessons for the cultiratlon of the senses of sight and hearing in 
pupils between Ato and ten years of age. By A. S. Wsloh, formerly Principal of Michigan 
State Normal School. Postpaid, 01 ••0* ^ r- -• 



%• All the books named abore will be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of Four Do* 
tan by the Publishers. 

Copies ordered for examination and not approred may be returned to the Publishers. 



Send far our Descriptive Catalogue. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 

Ill « HI WUUm It, in TML UkU ttUim It, CIICUW. 
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ESTERBROOK'S 




STEEL 
PEN8. 



«5 J*"** ***«»*, 
new Tork. 

•KOOK STKKL PIN OO. 



h3033ai6l1 



HU LL'S INVENTIVE FREE-HAND DRAWING. 

M Tor t« the Plcli. I««eite B«cs»— tto Itt Xtn. 

Thf7 8npplem«Bt mnj syitom ; Work In Erery Orad* ; 
Help in lllmtrattoB; Make Schoolroom PleMant, Checrfal. 

ftnudl rigoree indicate the BtgktMimg and Order of the Ltoee, 

Fall Inetrnotion for the Blackboard, and In the Urn qf 
Colcr, Sent with Bach Order. 

Send 16 eta. In Stamps or Sllrer, and ReoelTe bj Kail a 
Sheet of 90 Drawings; $1.20 per doaen Sheets. 

Send New-Bngland Orders to BOSTON 8CB00L BVPPLT. 
IC Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass.; John A. Boyi^e, Manager. 

Send General Orders to W. N. HULL, Cedar Fall$, /ova, Prof, of Drawing, etc. In Iowa 
Btate Normal School. We use the Dixoir rxNOiLB. Y— 14t 

The ITew Itniwlac-Baak aaw wwkdj. S«ad 90 cte. far a Saaspla Cai^y. 




INVAUD ROLLING-CHAIR, 

(RECUNINO.) 
AFRICELESSBOOir 
.tothoM whoara U.N- 
kABLB TO WALK. 
LEONARD BACONr 
D. P. . HON. A. 
STEVENS, M.C., 
OTHERS recomincnd 
then. SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR. 

FOLDING CBAIB CO., New BaTea CU 





New Yort Noial Scliool for KMernarteQ Teacliers, 

——WITH—— 

Model E^indergarten and Elementary Classes. 

7 EAST 22cl STREET. NEW YORK. 

Will reopen the Tenth Annual Coarse, October 6th, 1881, and dose In Jane, 1882. For partloa- 

lars as to terms, etc«, inqaire of 

Pbof. JOHN KRAUS, I n-i«w««i« 

Mas. MARIA KRAUS-BOBLTE, } '*"*«V««» 

(Aathors of the KUtderoarUik Guide, Ac.) 

Prof. Kraus Is a dlsdple of the Pestalossl-Dlesterweg-Frosbel Sehool, and one of the first 
propagators of the Kindergarten in this oonntry. 

** Mrs. Kraoa-BoBlte, of all American Kindergartners,' holds the highest place. It Is to the 
labors of this lady more than any other, perhaps, that the inoreasiag success of Klndergarten- 
ing in America Is dae, and her paplls have accomplished more than all the rest."— rA« (kUoxy. 

" Mrs. Kraaa Is a first aathoritj upon the sabject,— nnsarpassed. oertainlj, bj an? one, la 
her knowledge of Frocebel's principles. Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten teacher is so 
high, and she inspires her papils with sach a standard, and at the same time with so mach 
modesty, and artlor to ImproTe, that to LaTC her certificate Is a gaarantee of ezcelleooe."— 
Miu 3, P. Peabodif, to Kindergarten Messenger. Y-1 tf 



SEND for Circular of NEW PREMIUMS. 
Addre»$ TH08. W. BICKNXLL, 16 Eauley St., BotUtn. 
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Sizty Highest Prizes for our Unrivaled Products. 

Bllrsr nndHl, Parla.lSAr. 

medal f*r Pnffra-a.Vfaau. »»7S. 
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Graphite 
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Tbe DlXOSr AMERICAN aRAPBITB PENCII^ have now bean 
In tbe markot Blx Teon. 

TBBV AHB AK801.CTBI.V PKKPKeT. 

RO ROHO0L la COnPLBTB WITDODT THBH, 
HO BTrolO IS FDRNISUBD WITROOT THBIH. 

THSV ABB CIVB«irAi.BD V»B TBORKIICAL BBAWIIie. 
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PRINTING INKS, 
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STYLE IN TEACHING. 

BY THOMAS TASH, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, ME. 

n. 

(CoDtlnned from Janumry No.) 

3. Movements of the school should be systematic and orderly. If the 
school is well seated, the movements of the school as a whole will the 
more easily, therefore the more likely, present a good appearance, — 
more of style. Whenever simultaneous movements are demanded of 
pupils, there should be some definite object in view, as the saving of 
time, the more orderly appearance of the school, and the safety of 
pupils in passing out and in at recesses and at other times, the secur- 
ing of exercise, precision, and relief from study. These movements, 
once fixed upon, should be well understood and practiced until easy 
and graceful. There should be no remissness on the part of the 
teacher, and none allowed on the part of pupils The patient dignity 
of the teacher should never tire nor yield, but always quietly insist. 
Whenever the school-room and school is one of a system, its movements 
must of course correspond to a systematic arrangement of all the 
rooms, so that there shall be no delay, no disarrangement of the whole 
plan. Not only should the movements of a school be systematic and 
orderly, but the positions of the children in their exercises and in their 
studies and recitations should be properly regarded. The marching of 
a file of scholars with a regular '^ thud^ thud^^ in time with the teach- 
er's ruler upon the desk, but without any regard to the bearing or posi- 
tion of the pupils in their lines, presents no style ; but quiet movements 
with an erect and graceful bearing are always pleasing. 

When pupils are seated at their desks in study, an erect posture with 
hands in sight, but not folded, is conducive to health as well as pleasing 
in style. Whenever pupils rise to read or recite, an erect position with 
hands at the side in recitation, but in reading with the left hand hold- 
ing the book at a proper distance from the eye, neither too far off nor 
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too near for obvious physiological reasons, with the other hand by the 
side, gives grace to the exercise, — presents style. 

4. The teacher should govern the school from the desk^ and not be 
obliged to be constantly running to various parts of the room to give 
directions and instructions. When occasion demands, there is no 
objection to a teacher's passing to a pupil's desk, or the pupil to the 
teacher's. If done with dignity and grace by the teacher, and with 
quiet modesty by th^ pupil, it is often a relief to the monotony of 
school-work. A constant show of hands, and as constant flutter about 
the room in answer to raised hands, presents no style in the school- 
room. Pupils should early be taught how, in a graceful way, when, and 
only when, it is necessary and the teacher disengaged, to claim the 
teacher's attention, to rise by his desk or approach the teacher's desk 
and state precisely what is desired ; and never should a child's proper 
wants be neglected. Never, in a well conducted school, does a child 
claim the teacher's attention without receiving it Such a neglect im- 
plies either that the children are allowed to make frivolous requests^ 
or that the teacher does not treat the pupils with proper consideration. 
There is no style attached to " either horn of that dilemma." 

It is proper to say that a teacher need not always stand in the 
school-room, much as that has of late been urged. It is as much an abuse 
of one's self to be always standing in school as it is a neglect of the 
children for the teacher to be always seated. Whatever posture the 
teacher takes, whether standing or sitting, it should be suitable to be 
imitated, for it surely will be and probably by many. For a teacher to 
be tilted back in her chair to be imitated by the girls, and remarked 
upon by the boys, is the very opposite of style. To be seated on pupils' 
desks is not much better. 

5. Teachers should use pleasant tones of voice^ but not talk too much. 
If teachers were always to use pleasant tones of voice and correct 
expressions we .might more readily excuse much talking ; but what shall 
we say of those who cultivate rough tones and bitter speech, the latter 
most probably clothed in the most common forms of " false syntax" .? 
Let us quote the old aphorism : " Those that talk the most, often say 
the least." Whenever it is necessary to give a direction of to impart 
information, it should be done promptly, clearly, and decidedly. Those 
for whom it is intended, should not be left to mistake its import or its 
importance. The teacher should talk easily and correctly, and be well 
understood ; for, " What is worth sa3ring is worth saying well," is as 
applicable to saying as doings especially in the school-room. 

Teachers are very apt to contract the habit of using the same expres- 
sions in school, and we often hear their pupils quoting them. This 
much talking and repetition, presents no style. 
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6. Teachers are never to be at a loss what to do next. The work of the 
school-room should be so thoroughly studied, its plans so well formed 
and understood, that the teacher should always know just what to turn 
to next. If there is a definite aim in view, a point to be reached, the 
direction wUI not often be mistaken. Where there is an end to be 
to be gained, means will generally be found to secure it. If the regu- 
lar order of work is interrupted, at the request of visitors or otherwise, 
the real teacher has everything so wtll matured, is so self-possessed, 
and has so many resources at command, that the return to regular, 
normal work is as natural and easy as gravitation itself 

A teacher should never be hurried ; repose is a mark of power, and 
so is steady motion. The fly-wheel of the largest Corliss engine has an 
ever steady, silent motion, unjostled by the numerous wheels and 
pinions it has set in play. So the teacher, while the source and center 
of all the activity of the school-room, should always move with quiet 
power. 

7. The pupils should always be interested and busy. When this is so, 
they seldom raise their hands for directions or to make requests ; they 
will seldom be careless, noisy, or uneasy. There will be the steady 
hum of industry, but no clatter. This will apply to pupils of the low- 
est, as well as of the highest grades, and there is displayed the genius of 
the teacher, — the living teacher, — in providing enough for each to do, 
and in seeing that they do it. Here comes in, in primary schools, the 
need and the proper use of suitable appliances. 

8. A proper condition and use of blcukboards^ The condition of the 
blackboards, — and a proper school -room should be surrounded with 
them, — has much influence on the appearance of a school. Black- 
boards scarred and gray with use and abuse, covered with school work 
dim and written awry, scarcely legible now, if it ever was, — mingled 
with writing and figures unfit to be seen, together with perhaps a little 
ornamentation, now badly defaced, left over from some previous exam- 
ination or exhibition, — ^are surroundings of a room giving no expression 
of style. Blackboards on the other hand, that are ^/ci^'^boards, cov- 
ered with work nicely written by the teacher, or carefully done by pupils, 
with lines of writing or figures horizontal and with columns vertical, all 
distinctly legible in any part of the room, with occasional figures and 
maps recently drawn for use as well as ornamentation, on part of the board 
where it can be allowed to remain for a brief time, — these are a pleas- 
ing ornament atid reflect style. They are the inseparable adjuncts of 
a good school. 

9. The teacher and the pupils should make the most of their schooWoom 
and its surroundings. An untidy school-room, with teacher and chil- 
dren equally untidy, whatever the quality of the school-work, would 
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never strike one as entirely in style. As we approach the building, 
marks upon the fences and upon the building, with knife, chalk, or 
charcoal, a school-yard in disorder and an entry full of saw-dust, shav- 
ings, and other litter, with clothes scattered about in confusion, pre- 
pares one unpleasantly for a visit within. We shall be prepared to find 
desks on which scholars can write their names in the dust, if they have 
not already done so, and worse, hacked and bruised, if not broken, and 
an air of general confusion prevailing, — no style. No matter how 
costly the building, it may be in confusion, with so much the more dis- 
grace to the teacher and the school. I( on the contrary, the surround- 
ings of a school house of the cheapest structure, — even an old one, — 
are in good order, the walls, doors, and entries kept orderly and clean, 
the visitor will expect*to find the interior in like condition ; the stove 
polished, the desks and chairs kept dusted, the walls ornamented with 
pictures and mottoes, the windows washed clean and surrouuded or 
festooned, in the country, with autumn-leaves, with flourishing house- 
plants sitting in them, and hanging on the walls on one side a little 
cabinet of minerals, and on the other, shelves containing a small library 
of readable books collected, — one can hardly see when or how, — here 
we find a school-room presenting all the elements of style. 

Finally, many other things, some of them of even more fundamental 
importance than those mentioned, as the material of the coat or hat b 
more important than the fit or fashion, are implied in style in teaching. 
We may mention among these, prompt and regular attendance ; teacher 
and pupils possessing each other's sympathy, confidence, and respect ; 
enthusiasm in school-work ; a high regard for propriety and duty ; the 
newest and most approved appliances and methods ; careful and well- 
conducted pla3rs at recess ; a clock-like regularity in every school-exer- 
cise ; these, and many other things dependent on these, will appear in 
a school showing style in its teaching. 

Teachers sometimes ask, '' How shall we become all that this im- 
plies ? How shall we prepare for this work, — to show style in our 
teaching ?" When teachers are really more desirous of preparing them- 
selves for their work than they are of securing places in which to work, 
we shall look for the highest style in the art of teaching. Normal 
schools, practice schools, and the visitation of the best model schools, 
educational works and periodicals will claim the teacher's attention. 
Nothing that will better prepare him for his work will *be neglected. 



— The great object of the student is to prepare his mind to use ma- 
terials which may hereafter be gathered, but not now to gather them. 
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FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS. 

BY W. W. SWETT. 



XXIII. ^* If a boy has i cent and I give him 10 cents, how many, 
will he have?" 

**If I give him another 10?" 

Here it may be necessary to remind the child that he will then have 
2 lo's and i. Most children will reverse the numbers^ in thought 
themselves. 

Continue the questions and write i and the results following as far 
as 91, in a column. Erase the column, and let it be reproduced on 
slates. 

Ask similar questions, beginning at 2, at 3, and 5, by which time 
any column can be constructed by the pupils on the same plan, and the 
exercise may be adopted, the teacher directing a child to begin at any 
digit, and count by lo's. Making these columns on the slate will 
furnish employment out of class-time. 

XXIV. Take the column 8, 18, 28, etc., and say, "If I had given 
this boy 9 cents instead of 10, he would have, instead of 18 cents, 
only ?" 

"If I gave him 9 again, he will have, not 27 cts., but ?" 

Continue thus and write the results as far as 80. Let the peculiarity 

of this column be noticed. Each right-hand digit is one less than the 

preceding. 
Illustrate by another column, beginning at 7 and ending at 70. 

XXV. 64297368 

99999999 

In the above example 9 is to be added each time, and if there were 
none to carry, each answer would be one less than the number to which 
9 is added. 

This will be seen more plainly in such an example as : 

6437682965 
2929292929 

By such little devices the child*s knowledge becomes established ; 
while by counting, a lazy habit is acquired which avoids the necessity 
of learning. 

XXVI. " If a boy has i cent and I give him 9 cents, he will have 
I and 9, which is the same as 9 and i." 
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** If he has 10 cents and i cent, and I give him 9 more, he will 

have ?" 

Continue with similar questions to 81 and 9, writing in a column 

the results. 

I and 9 = 10 

II " 9 = 20 

21 " 9 = 30 

31 " 9 = 40 

41 « 9 = 50 

51 « 9 = 60 

61 " 9 = 70 

71 « 9 = 80 

81 " 9 = 90 

Note that 9 and i, 19 and i, etc., produce the same results. 

XXVII. Construct the square : 

123456789 
10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 ^5 
46 47 48 49 SO 51 52 iZ 54 

55 56 57 5^ 59 ^^ ^^ 6* ^3 
64 65 66 6'j ^8 69 70 71 72 

73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 

Note that the lessons taught in XXIII. run diagonally through the 

square ; that the lesson XXVI. falls in the two diagonals beginning 

I and 10 j and that the lessons in XXIV. are illustrated by going 

down the column. These matters should be dwelt upon until they are 

clearly appreciated by the pupils. 

XXVIII. Let the last column in the square be repeated by each 
pupil. It may then serve as a lesson in multiplication (see XIII). 

XXIX. There is little in the ordinary addition tables now left, to be 
learned. Let the 3's be committed to memory, there being no aid that 
is worth considering. We begin at 5 and 3 for obvious reasons. 

5 and 3, 8 and 3, 

6 and 3, 9 and 3. 

7 and 3, 

Fasten these in the memory by frequent repetition. Make tickets for 
them and use with only the 2's and the double numbers. 



— The attention of children is not much under the control of the 
will, but depends upon the interest which they feel in the subject. — 
JV. If. Groser. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY MRS. MARIA KRAUS-DOELTE. 



The natural activity of the child is used to best advantage in the 
Kindergarten mode of education. It is as natural for children to play, 
as for animals to gambol, and, therefore, play, — which is activity, — is 
used as means to educate and develop the child in the natural way ; 
and, therefore, also the means of play used are of the greatest import- 
ance. Thorough knowledge is the necessary condition for the com- 
plete conception or perfect understanding of any object With such 
knowledge we may easily pass to the conception of higher things. 
With the child, therefore, to the first object given him (the ball), should 
succeed others which give it the earliest opportunity for instituting com- 
parison. By this, of course, is not meant reflective comparison, but only 
the physical perception of differences which exist among things. 

The child, when first given the wooden sphere, will perceive at once 
the similarity, in form and motion, it has with the soft, colored-worsted 
ball with which he has become acquainted previously, by play. The 
sphere will not, like the ball, roll silently over the table, but makes a 
noise. By touching the sphere, the child will perceive that it is hard 
and smooth. Also, comparing it with the bright-colored ball, the 
sphere is found colorless. If the child does not notice likeness and 
difiference then, by play, mother or nurse will call its attention to it. 
Color, form, space, soupd, motion, direction, etc., may be taught in 
play, as previously in a similar manner with the ball. 

For instance: the child will soon find out that the sphere makes 
more noise than the ball, as the first lesson in quality is taught. To 
facilitate the act of comparison and to deepen the new impression it 
conveys, the objects that are to be compared should be as dissimilar as 
possible, — opposites. The cube is given next, in addition to ihe 
sphere. The contrast between these two bodies is a cofitrast of forms. 
Where there is a difiference perceived in the act of comparison, there 
should also be noticed a resemblance ; for comparison implies a certain 
equality in the things compared. 

The cylinder, the third body in this Gift, forms the intermediation 
between the sphere and the cube, combining the curve of the sphere 
and the planes and edges of the cube. From these three solids, or 
fundamental forms, the properties of all other bodies may be deduced ; 
they also convey the impressions of units and a whole. The three 
figures are alike in two respects, — they are made of wood, and have an 
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invisible center. In every other way, sphere and cube differ, — notice 
form and motion. The cylinder resembles both sphere and cube ; also 
it can roll like the sphere, or stand steadily like the cube. The sphere, 
whether rolhng or whirling, never shows a different- form, is always the 
same, — the perfect sphere. If the cube is whirled round the axis of 
the faces, it changes apparently in form ; for no more the cubic form is 
seen, but instead a perfect cylinder, the intermediate form between 
sphere and cube, is visible. This not only will give pleasure to the 
child, but teach it concentration, and awaken new, connected ideas. 
If the cube is whirled round the axis of the edges, a truncated conic 
form is seen, termed by the young child, barrel or hub of a wheel. 
If the cube is turned round the axis of the comers, a double cone is 
perceived. It may be that this latter form, found by turning the cube 
around the axis of the comers, led Froebel also to introduce at first 
the cone as the intermediation form between sphere and cube, together 
with the cylinder. Froebel says himself, in regard to this : " As the 
cylinder excludes the intuition of comers and the fixed rotation upon 
one point, it calls for, and commands in its turn, a body intermediary 
between the three others ; that is to say, uniting the properties of the 
three, — comers [points], edges [lines], sides [surfaces], plane as well as 
curved ; it is the revolving cone." The whirling of the cube impresses 
the child with a rotary motion by which the edges are effaced, and the 
angles become pointless and rounded. The child discovers the relation 
that exists between the prism and the cylinder, the pyramid and the 
cone, and in a more general manner, between the many-sided and the 
round bodies. The object of the Kindergarten is to, " teach the child 
early to consider a single thing under a great many points of view, sev- 
eral things under a single relation, and to discover what there is com- 
mon in different individuals ; to discern what is essential from what is 
accidental, what is permanent from what is variable." 

All instmction requires the active use of the intellect, with some de- 
gree of original thinking, if the acquisition is not to be simply rote- 
learning or mere cramming. Sphere, cube, and cylinder are material 
for play, inasmuch as they yield, the readiest conception of the law 
of the " connection of opposites," and are means for the simplest dis- 
crimination of form. This law of the " connection of opposites " is 
the fundamental law of knowledge, and at the same time is the law of 
all mental activity. The cylinder also can be turned around any of its 
three axes. If turned around the axis of its flat sides, its cylindrical 
form remains unchanged. If turned upon the axis of its round face, 
the sphere is clearly seen within. Turned upon the axis of its edges, 
the double cone is visible. From this may be seen, that the sphere is 
contained in, and contains all the forms of these bodies in itself, inas- 
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much as it is seen in the cylinder, and the cylinder and cone appear in 
the cube. 

Experiments in regard to light and shadow may be made. *For in- 
stance» the sphere may be held behind and in front of a lighted candle, 
showing to the growing child how night and day are produced. The 
child gains a knowledge in regard to surfaces, edges, and comers. 
The three bodies are also compared with things in the world surround- 
ing the children, who name objects that resemble the form in question. 
It may easily be seen that these forms lay the foundation for the future 
study in geometry and higher mathematics ; also for the study of geog- 
raphy for the axis, poles, parallel lines, etc. When children thus 
trained in the Kindergarten, begin their studies when older, they will 
more easily comprehend and have a clearer understanding, their knowl- 
edge being based upon clear conceptions of the simpler forms. 



TRUE STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 

BY MRS. SARAH H. WYMAN. 
IV, 

COLUMBUS. 

Teac/ier. — How many of you can tell me anything about Columbus ? 

Several Voices, — He discovered America. 

T. — Why do we not say Lief-the-Lucky discovered America } 

Monroe. — We don't know certainly that he ever came here. 

T, — That is true, Monroe. We have reason to believe what I told 
you in the last' lesson. Still, we are not sure of what is founded on 
stones related a long time ago. And even if it be all correct, the 
Northmen only had a transient glimpse of this new world, which led to 
no important knowledge of it, nor to any permanent settlement. But 
now I shall tell you of facts as they have actually taken place. This 
we call authentic history. Perhaps some of you can tell me where 
Christopher Columbus was bom. 

yames. — In Genoa, Italy. 

[The lesson should be given from a wall-map, and 6very place men- 
tioned, carefully pointed out.] 

7! — He was bom in 1435. H^^ many years ago ? (Answer given.) 

T — His father was a weaver of cloth. At a very early age, Colum- 
bus showed a decided love of the sea, and so, when only ten years old 
he was sent to school to learn navigation. What is navigation 1 
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yulia, — It tells us what to do on the water. 

T — " What to do ! " Is that exactiy your meaning ? 

yames, — It tells us about ships. 

Lewis, — It teaches about vessels, and how to direct them on the 
water. 

T — Notice the situation of Genoa, and see if you can think of any 
reason why Columbus should have had a taste for the sea. 

yuUan — The view of the Mediterranean was beautiful at Genoa, and 
he might think he'd like to sail over it. 

Monroe, — Couldn't do anything else, because there were such high 
mountains on the other side of Genoa. 

71 — No doubt these surroundings had an influence upon Columbus. 
He commenced to go upon the Mediterranean when only fourteen. 
His first voyages were made with a distant relative, Colombo. When 
about twenty-four, once, oflF the coast of Portugal, the vessel command- 
ed by Columbus was burnt. The crew threw themselves into the sea. 
Columbus seized an oar, which was floating within reach, and swam to 
the shore, a distance of six miles. After this he went to live in Lisbon. 
There he marned Dona Felipa, daughter of a distinguished navigator 
who had just died. The mother of his wife related to Columbus all 
she knew of the voyages of her late husband, and brought him all his 
papers and charts and journals. In this way Columbus became 
acquainted with the routes of the Portuguese, and sailed occasionally 
to the coast of Guinea, and to other ports. When on shore he main- 
tained his family by making maps and charts, and although poor, he 
did not forget his aged father, for we are told that he appropriated a 
part of his scanty means for his father's support at Genoa. How many 
of you have drawn maps in the Geography class } (Every one has 
done this.) 

7!— Do you think it was anymore difficult for Columbus to draw 
maps, than for you? (Various answers to this question.) 

71 — The people of those days ttiought the earth was a flat surface, 
with the ocean, like a great river, lying round about its edges. Were 
they right in thinking so ? 

" No ma'am," shouted a dozen voices. 

T — Columbus lived at a time when there was a passion for discovery. 
Islands had been found in the ocean, and voyagers supposed there were 
others unknown to the world. Columbus had begun to think that the 
earth must be round. He believed, however, that there was but one 
continent on the globe, and one great ocean, and that by sailing west, 
you would come to India and China. Gold and pearls and beautiful 
silks had been brought from these countries, and so the Kings of 
Europe would have been glad to find a shorter way thither. You 
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know the size of the earth, and how to calculate distances upon it. 
Columbus did not know its size. He thought it mvch smaller than is 
is. But he divided it into degrees, and made calculations as to how 
great a portion of it is unknown. He thought it probable that the 
undiscovered space was filled up, in a great measure, by the eastern 
regions of Asia, which might extend nearly round the globe [this care- 
fully explained], and that by pursuing a direct course from east to west, 
a navigator would arrive at the extremity of Asia and discover any 
intervening land. Was he right in this latter supposition ? (Various 
answers given.) 

Monroe, — He was right. 

71 — Did he discover the intervening land ? 

Jf.— He did. 

71— What land was it ? 

Jl/:— The American continent 

7! — If he had continued his course west, would he have reached Asia ? 

M, — ^Yes, ma'am. 

71 — Making himself acquainted with all that had been written by the 
ancients, or discovered in his own time, Columbus thought and studied, 
and drew his maps according to what he concluded must be. Is that 
the way you draw your maps ? 

yames. — No, ma'am. We know all about it, and just how to draw 
them. 

T — ^Yes, James, and children, you can hardly imagine the difficulties 
Columbus had to contend with. More than one-half the globe was 
entirely unknown, and few believed he was right in supposing the earth 
to be round. But he studied year after year, and conjectured and 
planned, until he matured his grand project, and so fixed was he in his 
own mind, that no trial or disappointment could divert him from stead- 
ily pursuing his object. So you see, children, to accomplish any great 
thing in life, we must work year after year. How many of you would 
regard five hours a long time to study one lesson? (Most of the schol- 
ars think it would be a long time.) 

71 — ^Would any of you be willing to spend ten years in study, in order 
to make some great discovery, or to write a famous book, or to invent a 
telephone ? 

Several answer " I would." One little fellow thus actually reveals 
his ambitious tendencies : ^* Humph ! you can learn to drive a hack in 
six weeks. Tom Murphy said so." 



"— It is what the child does, under wise direction, that educates him. 
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ZOOLOGY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

BY CLARABELLE OILMAN. 



INSECTS. * 

We commence the study of insects with the grasshopper, because it 
is the best type of the class, showing plainly their most important 
characters. We pin the ^asshoppers to bits of cork or pine wood, so 
that they may be handled with less danger of breaking them. Pins 
should also be distributed to the class, that there may be no delay for 
lack of them when we come to the tiny mouth parts. 

Children who have studied the lobster and other animals, will at once 
notice the number of wings and legs, and the pair of great compound 
eyes. They will have something to tell about the habits of the grass- 
hopper, and the manner in which he gets over the ground. We let 
them try to find any part of his body that is especially adapted to 
jumping, and they at once see the use of those long hind legs. 

^* If we had a worm here, and could examine it, should we find all the 
rings of its body very nearly alike, something like a string of beads ? " 

*' Yes ; a worm is all stretched out." 

" Are the parts of the grasshopper's body all alike ? " 

'^ No, indeed ; there's the head, and the body with the wings on it, 
and the tail." 

'' The part of the body with the wings on it is called the thorax, and 
the tail is called the abdomen, just as in the lobster. See whether 
these parts, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen, are joined tightly 
to each other so that they cannot be moved, or whether they are jointed 
so that they will move upon each other." 

" The head is jointed to the thorax." " The thorax is jointed to the 
abdomen." 

''Now you may examine the head of the grasshopper, and see how 
many parts you can find on it." 

" There are two eyes." " There's only one pair of feelers." " There's 
a pair of hard jaws." 

'' Those are his mandibles, or strong jaws. Who knows what grass- 
hoppers eat ? " 

" They eat plants." 

" Out West there is a kind of grasshopper that sometimes comes in 

* The lesson on the Spider, which in a systematic course comes properly 
between the Lobster and the Insect, was given in the Primary Teacher ^ 

for June, 1880. 



I 
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great swarms and eats up everything that the farmers have planted 
What do they need these sharp mandibles for ? " 

'* To bite off the leaves with." 

" Have you found the mouth ? " 

" Yes ; I can put my pin into it, right here.'* 

** Look carefully for anything else around the mouth." 

'^ There's a little flap of skin that falls down as fast as I lift it up." 

" That is the upper lip." 

** I see some little hairs that look like short feelers." 

" Now, with the pins try to separate the parts that have those hairs, 
or jointed threads on them, so as to see whether they are jointed to the 
head." 

'* I think the threads are on little flat pieces that are jointed to the 
head." 

''Those flat pieces are the grasshopper's little jaws, and he has two 
pairs of them, but the lower ones have grown together so that they look 
like a lower lip. Now, tell me everything that we have found on the 
head." 

After naming these parts we try to see one little eye on the front of 
the head between the feelers, telling the children that there is also a 
pair of little eyes, that are probably too small to be seen, higher up on 
the head between the compound eyes. But, not in the least discour- 
aged by the difficulty of the task, one bright-eyed little girl begins to 
hunt for this last pair of eyes, aod soon triumphantly points them out, 
just in front of each large eye. She has actually seen what her teacher 
had not before discovered on these small specimens, and has once more 
proved the superiority of young eyes, when properly trained, over 
older ones. 

Next, we separate the thorax from the abdomen, in order to see that 
the three pairs of legs and two pairs of wings are really on the thorax. 
Then with our pins we carefully spread the wings, as we can do without 
very much difficulty, if the specimens have not been allowed to dry. 

" Are both pairs of wings alike ? " 

" No ; the upper wings are straight and not nearly as wide as the 
under ones, and the under ones are like a fan." 

" The under wings are sometimes beautifully colored. What shall we 
call these lines on the wings ? " 

" Aren't they veins ? " 

" Where else have we found veins in something that we have stud- 
ied > " 

" There are veins in leaves." 

" What is one use of veins in leaves ? " 

" They keep the leaves in shape, and isn*t that what the veins in 
wings do ? " 
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'* Yes ; and they are air-tubes, too, and make the wing very light, 
because they are hollow." 

" What can you tell me about the abdomen ? " 

'^It has seven rings, like the lobster's, but there isn't anything on 
them." 

^* There are really more than seven rings, but three or four of those 
at the end are so crowded together that it is difficult to make them out 
Look very closely on the sides of the rings for openings like little pin- 
holes. Those are the breathing-holes. The grasshopper never breathes 
through his mouth, but through his sides. These breathing-holes are 
the ends of tubes which connect with other tubes that go to every part 
of the grasshopper's body. At different places along these tubes are 
air-sacs, which are filled with air before the insect flies, and make him 
very light. After you have filled your lungs full of pure air by taking a 
number of long breaths, you feel light and strong. Think how you 
would feel if your lungs were all over you, and you had a great many 
bags of air in you besides." 

'* The grasshopper's ears are also on the forward ring of the abdo- 
men. So he hears with his sides and breathes with them, too. 

The ears are comparatively large, somewhat ear-shaped hollows, each 
covered with a delicate, tightly-stretched membrane, and can be seen 
by raising the wings. 

We speak of the hooks at the end of the abdomen, used in digging 
up the ground before la3ring their eggs, and get a clue to the principal 
use of the sting in insects. 

After several lessons spent in this study of the grasshopper, we take 
the beetle. Comparing this with the grasshopper, we find that the 
same parts can be easily distinguished. But, on the other hand, the 
forward pair of wings are so changed and hardened that they are no 
longer called wings, but wing-covers. The wing-covers, with the gen- 
eral appearance of the body, furnish a sure means of knowing the 
beetles among all the winged tribes. 

Taking the bugs next, we see a marked deviation from our typical 
form in the mouth-parts, for in the bug four puzzling little bristles are 
the changed mandibles and forward pair of maxillae, or little jaws, 
around which the second pair of maxillse throw their protecting sheath. 
The narrow, pointed head of the true bug is another character by 
which we may know it from other insects often wrongly called bugs. 

In the big dragon-fly, the darning-needle of the children, that looks 
so fierce but is really so harmless, we And a long, loose-jointed body, a 
head that seems in perpetual danger of shaking off, and long wings 
that, with their distinctly marked veins, distinguish the dragon-fly and 
his relatives from all other insects. 
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Next we turn our attention to the little house-fly. The scholars are 
pleased with the discovery that he has but two wings, though the place 
of the missing ones is supplied by the balancers, as they are called, — a 
pair of knobs on stalks, that are said to be necessary to the equilib- 
rium of the fly. These show very plainly on the crane-fly. By the help 
of blackboard drawings we may study the mosquito, noticing his won- 
derful sting and finding out his relationship to the fly. 

The moth and butterfly, with their beautiful wings and curious, coiled 
tongue, form one of the most interesting groups. The tongue is only 
another form of the same mouth parts, this time adapted to sucking the 
nectar from flowers. But the history of the butterfly is not complete 
without the early stages of its caterpillar existence. The difference 
between the clumsy, crawling caterpillar, with its strong, plant-eating 
jaws, and the light, graceful butterfly, with its long, coiled tongue, can- 
not fail to interest the children. The change from the caterpillar to the 
butterfly is like a fairy tale. The butterfly furnishes the best instance 
of this change, but the life-history of many other insects is full of inter- 
est. The young dragon-fly, for instance, which spends its life in the 
water, when about half-grown is provided with a mask which unfolds 
into an ugly pair of jaws. With this mask drawn up over its mouth, it 
glides quietly through the water, apparently innocent of any evil inten- 
tions. But, let another insect approach, and quick as lightning the 
jaws shoot out and seize the unlucky victim. 

Last, and highest of all in their wonderful social instincts, are the 
bees. In the mouth- parts of the bee we find the combination of strong 
mandibles for modeling their cells in the wax, with a sucking-tube for 
extracting the honey from flowers. The organization of the bees in 
bands of workers that render the most (levoted allegiance to their 
queen, and make careful provision for the young, seems almost to give 
them a rank in intelligence among higher animals. 

In this paper nothing more could be done than to sketch briefly a 
general plan for a series of lessons that may be expanded indefinitely. 
Our pupils will pfove a most efficient aid in preparing for these lessons, 
for who better than they can chase the butterfly, catch the grasshopper, 
or hunt out the beetle from his hiding-place ? Never mind if they do 
bring too many beeties and flies ; they are interested, and that is the 
main thing. 



— The true object of education is to train the mind to such use of 
its own faculties, that it will work easily and accurately, and be able 
and willing to work all through life. — Dr. Hall, 
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Charles.' — Please tell^s how dishes are made. 

7. — To describe the entire process would take too much time, but 
the most important parts of the process may be mentioned. Beds of 
feldspar are decomposed or rotted by long exposure to the weather, 
when the feldspar crumbles to a very fine powder, and it is then washed 
to free it of coarse pieces or particles of quartz. The powder looks like 
yellowish clay, and is called kaolin^ which can be made to take almost 
any form. Formerly the best kaolin was found in China, and the 
dishes made of it were called china-ware. To prevent the clay from 
cracking when in the furnace, ground flint is mixed with it. The whole 
is worked together thoroughly, in the same manner as dough is kneeded, 
and permitted to lie six months or longer ; and the longer it lies, the 
less liable it is to crack, and the better in color it becomes. When it is 
formed into the required shape, it is baked in a fiimace or kiln about 
forty hours. At the feldspar mills in Topsham the feldspar is ground 
to a very fine powder by several immense grindstones. 

Robert, — What makes dishes so smooth on the outside ? When one 
is broken, it is rough where it breaks. 

71 — ^The smooth surface on stone-ware is called a glaUy and is made 
by throwing salt into the furnace when the ware is sufficiently hot. 
Porcelain glaze is made of flint, powdered and mixed with water so as 
to look like cream. With slight changes all kinds of crockery- ware are 
made in the manner described. 

Frank, — Are stone jugs made of the same stuff? 

71 — ^Yes ; and I may add the common nappies, or yellow pudding- 
d>shes, and the beautiful Parian statuettes, which are made by Messrs. 
Minton & Copeland out of kaolin, soft feldspar, and bones, but with- 
out glaze. Unglazed porcelain is called biscuit, 

yohn, — My aunt has a statuette of Apollo which cost $17, and it is 
only a liitle more than a foot high. What makes it cost so much ? 

T, — ^The statuettes are cast in moulds, in a number of pieces, and 
since the process of firing contracts the size to the extent of one-fourth, 
great skill on the part of the workmen is called for ; and, besides, the 
statuettes are very liable to crack or get damaged in firing. About one- 
third are thus damaged. Who has seen any painted china dishes t 

Reuben, — My sister painted some for Christmas presents, with flowers 
and butterflies and things, and then had them burned so that the paint 
wouldn't wash off. 

71 — ^Very good ; you now see how very useful feldspar is. Now I 
will write on the board the names of the things which we have talked 
about; and before we talk about these things again, perhaps your 
mothers will permit you to bring in some pieces of crockery-ware 
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for us to look at, and I will bring in soiAe of the most valuable things 
which have been mentioned. 

Feldspar^ — spar of the fields. Amazon-stone, — green feldspar. 
Kaolin^ — powdered feldspar. Glaze, — made with salt 

i Porcelain or China Ware, 
Stone china or Crockery-ware. 
Statuettes or Minton- Ware. 
Jugs, Teapots, Nappies. 



WRITING - LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

BT LYMAN D. SMITH. 



THE NEXT STEP. 

**What letter is this I have written on the blackboard?" The class 
recognize small n. " Jennie, how do j^ou know that this is « / " She 
is at a loss to answer, but Charles is eager to tell me that he knows n 
by the two straight lines. " But the letter u has two straight lines. 
How do we know n from »^" Bessie's eyes sparkle with an idea. 
" How do you know n, Bessie ? " " By the turns at top." " The turns 
strike the eye at once. But the letter m has turns at top. How are 
we sure that this is «, Frank ?" ** Because it has two turns at top." 
" Right ! The letter is just like two tiny waves, and the two short turns 
at top are where the two tiny waves roll over. Your hand makes two 
over-rolling movements to write w," illustrating this by simple hand- 
motion. " The waves roll under when you write /, «, and a'," illustrating 
this also by simple hand-motion. I next make a series of each kind of 
waves on the blackboard : '' See the over-rolling waves ! Now look 
at the under-rolling waves ! " The children are all quick to gain the 
idea, and are eager to make these waves. You can be assured that 
after this lesson they will all be writing wave-series on their slates, on 
slips of paper, and wherever they have a chance to practise them. 
Their interest will not only be awakened, but they will have a good 
movement exercise. 

'^ Now look sharp at this n on the board. Robbie, where do the 
waves meet?" "At the bottom." "And then, Robbie, the second 
wave rolls right away from the first one. Does the second wave run 
clear down to base, just as the first one does ? Gracie may answer. 
^ No, there's a short turn." " What is the use of this turn at base ? 
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Can any of you tell me ? " .The little folks are all silent. " Why, how 
much easier this short turn makes it for your hand to run right up with 
the right-curve I We couldn't spare this little turn out of the letter. 
You must write it very short. You just want to keep from making a 
point. What is the use of this last curve ? The two waves alone would 
make a good i?." Alice thinks it is put on for looks. Edgar says that 

this curve has to be there to join n to other letters. I call upon the 
class to decide, and all think Edgar is right about it. This last curve 
is a joining line, but it also adds to the grace of the letter. I am glad 
that you are learning to think about the letters. 

" How many waves are there in «, Annie ? " " Three waves." 
^' The beauty of n and tn is in having the waves all rise in gentle curves 
to the same height so that they will have one look, or be uniform. If 
the waves do not roll in the same direction, they will not please the 
eye," illustrating this fault on the board. " They must roll over in the 
shortest turns, and fall on the right-slant to base. The waves must not 
roll together, but must separate from base. You have to think and 
write, think and write, to make beautiful letters." 

The children now have some ideas to work upon, and can trace and 
write the n and m lessons in their lead pencil books. 



LESSONS IN DRAWING. 



BY MARY D. HICKS. 



5. Application. 



LESSONS IN FORM, FROM SOLIDS.— DRA WING, MOULDING. 

Sketches of lessons in form from solids were given in the February 
number. The order of a lesson from the solid was then given as 
follows : 

I. Review. 4. DrilL 

.. Observation j by It-y-,. 

3. Term or name given. 

It is almost always practicable to give a short exercise in drawing 
just at the close of a lesson from the solid. The children should draw 
directly from the solid, and not from the teacher's representation of the 
solid on the board. The drawing should be purely imitative, and as 
simple as possible. If the lesson is on a sphere, the children may 
draw something that looks like the outline of a sphere. The teacher 



Drawing and moulding when practi- 
cable. 
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may place a number of spheres side by side, and the children may draw 

from the row of spheres, making, of course, only the outlines. If the 
lesson is from the cube, the children may draw one face of it only, 

making no attempt at a drawing of the appearance of the whole cube. 

I saw, not long since, a lesson in drawing given from the cube 
which revealed to the children the essentials of its form in a very pleas- 
ant way. It was given from an alphabetical cube, and followed a short 
lesson in observation of the cube by sight and touch. In the course of 
the observation the children observed that the cube had plane faces ; 
they also knew a square by sight, and were therefore ready for the 
lesson which followed. 

'* Now, children, look at this face of the cube. Tell me what its shape is." 
* A square." 

" Good. In the upper left-hand comer of your slate you may draw this 
face, and you may'make it just as nearly the size of this face as you can. 
You have drawn it? Well, I will make a cross on it with the chalk. John, 
come and find another face. What is the shape of this face ? " ** Square." 

" And is it larger or smaller than the face which you have just drawn ? ^^ 
" Just the same." 

** Very well. You may draw this face beside the other, and of just the 
same size. You have drawn it ? Now I will mark this face with a cross." 

Mary then found another face; the children drew it, and the teacher 
marked it. In this way the six faces of the cube were drawn. The teacher 
passing up and down the aisles, putting the block on a square on each slate, 
each child noting the size of the block and the size of the squares. The chil- 
dren counted the squares and found that there were six. Thus they learned 
through observation and drawing combined, that a cube has six plane, square 
faces. 

But there is another way of becoming acquainted with a solid, and a 
sure -test of knowledge of its form ; the solids may be moulded in clay 
by the children. This has been long in successful practice in private 
kindergartens where a teacher has but ten or a dozen pupils, but it has 
been considered by many to be impracticable in the large classes of 
public schools. It has been proved, however, by continued experiments, 
that modeling in clay can be taught by class-instruction, and therefore 
can be introduced easily into public-school classes. The outfit needed 
is very simple, — an earthen jar, a mass of clay, a case-knife. The clay 
should be kept moist in the jar. When it is needed for class-work, the 
teacher takes out on a slate a mass containing about as many cubic 
inches as there are children in the class, and divides the clay into small 
masses about an inch in diameter. These are quickly distributed, a 
small mass of clay being placed on the slate of each child. The chil- 
dren are now ready for the lesson. 

The teacher takes a mass of clay, and holding' it carefully between 
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the two palms, roNs it gently and skilfully. She turns her fingers back- 
ward so that the palms may be as fiat as possible, and rolls lightly and 
rapidly. The children watch her, notice how she holds her hands, how 
she holds her fingers, how she rolls the clay till under her touch it be- 
comes a beautiful ball, round and smooth. She lays the ball where all 
can see it, and taking another mass of clay and rolling it, tells the chil 
dren they may try to make round, smooth, beautiful balls of their clay. 
The little hands take the clay and roll it as well as they can \ little 
fingers turn back in imitation of the teacher ; the masses become rounder 
and smoother. At a signal from the teacher, the children place their 
balls upon their slates. The balls are not all round, to be sure, but they 
will be rounder next time. Little hands are soft and supple, and are 
easily trained. 

The teacher selects fi^om the work of the children those which are 
the best and places them on her desk to be kept until another lesson. 
The other balls are gathered and taken to the teacher's desk to be 
added to the clay remaining there. (Later, all this clay will be moist 
ened and wedged together by being thrown repeatedly on a hard sur 
fare, and then placed in the jar again for use another day.) A monitor 
with a moist sponge passes down each aisle, sponging the hands ofeagh 
child, and afterward the slates ; and the lesson in modeling is over 
without any other labor than this. 

A cube is made firom a sphere by gently dropping a sphere three 
times, — one, two, three, — on the slate ; and then turning it, dropping it 
three times again, — one, two, three, — on the opposite sides ; and so on 
until the six faces are made. With practice, children make cubes with 
such sharp edges and comers and such square faces that they are a 
delight to behold. 

A cylinder or a cone is made by dropping and rolling an oblong 
block, or a pyramid or a triangular prism, by dropping. 

As the children become skillful in manipulation, they may make little 
objects from models before them, the teacher leading them to careful 
observation ; they may also make objects from memory. 

There is always a delight in creation ; " clay day " is a day of crea- 
tion to the children, — a day which they always hail with joy. 



A Certain Curb. — The first thing to do in the spring is to clean house. 
For internal cleansing and renovating, no other medicine is equal to Kidney 
Wort. In either dry or liquid form it cures headache, bilious attacks, con 
stipation, and deranged kidneys. See advertisement. 
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One of the important advantages secured by a wise application of correct 
methods of elementary training is the saving of time to the pupils. Some 
enthusiastic advocates of new methods make, it is true, most absurd state 
ments in regard to the gain in time by the adoption of the so-called " objec- 
tive " or " oral " methods of instruction. The claim th.at by using a certain 
method *' as much can be done in one year as is commonly done in the average 
schools in three^^ needs practical demonstration to make it clear. We are 
certain that great improvements have been made, and know well that much 
remains to be done to elevate the standard of primary teaching, which will 
save time and diminish the expense of elementary training. Careful observa- 
tion of the new popular methods of work in the schools for young children 
leads us to fear that an immense amount of time and e£Eort is expended in 
teaching children what they already know* Drill exercises are frequently 
given upon objects day after day, which are so familiar to the pupils that the 
exercise does not awaken any interest, or stimulate any habits of attention or 
investigation, which are really the important elements in oral instruction. 
TJe oft-repeated talks about "the cat," "the dog," " the hat," " the rose," 
etc., in many primary school-room^, have become as objectionable, and of as 
little profit as the old system of concert recitation of the tables in arithmetic 
It is a safe rule for primary teachers to follow, that when pupils show signs of 
weariness or a lack of interest in any exercise, it is time to change it for 
something that will arouse the mind to action. Any work done that does not 
tend to develop the power and capacity of the child in some direction is time 
and effort misapplied. 

So we urge upon teachers of young children to conduct their school exer- 
cises in a lively, cheerful manner, and always have something new and fresh 
to bring to the attention of the pupils. Even the dry facts of knowledge will 
be much longer retained if taught in an animated, brisk style. Activity is the 
law of childhood ; and in cultivating the faculties it is necessary to begin with 

the senses, and stimulate the powers of investigation, never telling children 
what they can be led to discover for themselves. It is necessary, also, to 
proceed step by step, thoroughly, and every lesson should have some new 
point which will develop the mind, and help either directly or remotely to fur- 
nish it. 

*• To rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days to knit 
The generations each with each." 

Tennyson* 



On page 271 of The Teacher of this month will be found an ofiEermade by 
the publisher, which will afford teachers the opportunity to secure a fine col- 
ored picture of Longfellow's Home at Cambridge, Mass. Nothing could be 
better as a means of interesting pupils in America's greatest living poet, and 

it will be found an ornament in the school-room or home. Prompt orders 
will secure the picture for use on Longfellow's birthday, Feb. 27. 
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Books for Primary Teachers. 

(Contlnaed from Febmary Number.) 



READERS. 

Agpleton's School Readers. First Reader, 23 cts. Second. 37'cts. Third, 

48-cts. Fourth, 64 cts. Fifth, $1.15. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Lippincott's Popular Series of Readers. First Reader, 17 cts. Second, 28 
cts. Third, 37 cts. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

READING CHARTS. 

Edwards & Webb's Primary Reading^ Lessons. (Eight Charts, 20x25 inches» 
mounted). Per set I3.60. Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 

Hillard's Reading Charts. (Eight Charts, Four Tablets.) Per set $3.60. 
Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 

NATURAL SCIENCES.' 

The Fairy Land of Science. Buckley. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 

Life and Her Children. do. $1.50. do. 

Ocean Wonders. Damon. $1.50 do. 

First Book of Botany. Youmans. 85 cts. do. 

First Book in Zoology. Morse. $1.10. do. 
Guides for Science Teaching, — Common Minerals and Rocks. W. O. Crosby. 
Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 

METHOD MANUALS, ETC., ETC. 

March's A-B-C-Book. Prof. F. A. March. 25 cts. Ginil, Heath & Co. 
Calkins' Pr. Object Lessons. $1.00. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 

Manual of Object Teaching. $1.25. do. 

Art of Speech. 2 vols. Townsend. Each 60 cts. D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. 
Art of School Management. Baldwin. $1.50. do. 

Education. Spencer. $1.25. do. 

School-Room Exercise-Book. DeGraff. 15 cts. do. 

The English Language and its Early Literature. Gilmore. 60 c. do. 
Health and Education. Kingsley. $1.75. do. 

Education as a Science. Bain. $1.75. do. 

Words, and How to Put Them Together. Ballard. 40 cts. do. 
Word-Writer. Ballard. 10 cts. do. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. Johsnnot. $1.50. do. 

Guide to Knowledge. Robbins. 85 cts. do. 

History of English Literature. Spaulding. $1.30. do. 

Learning to Read, to Spell, to Write, and to Compose. Jacobs. 65 cts. 
Wood-working Tools: How to Use Them. Prof. Channing Whittaker 
60 cts. Ginn, Heath & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

First Steps in English Grammar. Fellows. 17 cts. Taintor Bros. M. & Co. 
National School Currency. The Set complete for Schools of 50 pupils, $1.50. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Introduction to Elocution. Mark Bailey. 50 cts. Taintor Bros., Merriir& Co. 
Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. Per doz. $1.80. T. Bros. M. & Co. 
Easy Drawing for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 3 series. 

each. Krusi. Each 15 cts. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Home Pictures of English Poets. 85 cts. D, Appleton & Co., N. ; 12 cards 
Dictionary of the French Language. Masson. 50 cts. D. Appleton & Co. 
The Natural Speaker. Alden. $1.10. D. Appleton & Co. 

Pieces to Speak and How to Speak Them. Alden. 20 cts. do. 

Cutter^s 1st Book in Anatomy and Physiol., 55c. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phiia. 
" Anatomical Charts, $1.00. do do 
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LESSON VIII. — THE BIRDS.* I substance) that it is his fondest wish 



(Contlnaed.) 
[To be read to puplU by Primary Teachew.] 

It has been said that " if there were 
not a bird in broad Scotland, yet her 
hills and valleys would echo the music 
of her maidens, singing the sweet mel- 
odies of her own Robert Burns." 

But that is not true ; for if there 
were not a bird in broad Scotland the 
insects that birds feed upon would eat 
up the vegetation, the country would 
become a desert, and so not a maiden 
could live in broad Scotland. 

A learned Frenchman, named Mick- 
elet, who has studied a great deal 
about birds, says that " if all the birds 
were destroyed^ men could not live on 
the earth^^ because the insects which 
birds feed upon would become so 
numerous. Some of our little birds 
eat thousands of caterpillars and other 
small insects in a single week. A 
single little bird which a thoughtless 
boy may shoot would, if permitted to 
live, have destroyed perhaps more 
than a hundred thousand insects ; and 
every egg taken from a little bird's 
nest, makes one bird less to destroy 
these insects. 

In America, I am sorry to say that 
little birds are becoming more scarce, 
and troublesome insects are becoming 



to make English boys and girls kind 
to the birds. And it looks as though 
he would have his wish, for "The 
Dicky Bird Society," about which I 
told you in my first lesson, has now 
more than thirty-seven thousand boys 
and girls who are members of it, and 
each has promised to try to get orher 
boys and girls to join it. 

You remember Thoreau^ about whom 
I also told you in my first lesson, and 
how kind he was to the birds, and 
how they would fly onto his shoulders, 
and even on to his spade when he was 
diggmg. I saw in the city of Paris, 
in France, a few years ago, in one of 
the great public gardens, a man who 
had been so kind to the wild birds 
there that they would light on^ his 
hands and feed from his fingers. In 
the city of Venice, in Italy, the people 
feed the pigeons every day at noon, in 
the great public square of Saint Mark, 
and when it is near the hour of noon, 
you will see the pigeons flying from 
all parts of the city, over the roofs of 
the buildings to be fed. It is a crime 
in Venice to harm a pigeon. 

Some people wonder where the birds 
go to in winter. They forget that 
birds have wings, and some of them 
can fly farther toward warmer climates 



more numerous. In new countries, Uq Q^e day than we could go with 



where men and boys have not fright- 
ened the birds away, they let us go 
close up to them and see how they 
make their cunning nests, and how 
they feed their young, and how they 
teach their little birds to fly. Mr. 
Ruskin, a famous Englishman, much 
loved by his countrymen, says (in 

• By Gbo. T. A.MaBLL, Esq., President of the 



horses and carriages in a week. It is 
said that swallows can fly sixty miles 
an hour, and that one bird, called the 
** Frigate-bird^ " can cross the tropical 
Atlantic Ocean in a single night 
Some of these birds have most beau- 
tiful plumage, which we should con- 
stantly admire if we treated them 
kindly as Thoreau did, so that they 



May., society for the Prevention Of Cruelty to I ^^^j^ ^^^^ near US. And some of 
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them have songs so beautiful that one | 
good man was led to say, ^ Lord, what 
music hast thou provided for saints in 
heaven, when thou givest such sweet 
music to men on^arth !" 

Some years ago, an Englishman 
was coming down the River Nile, in 
Egypt, on a large boat loaded with 
grain, and the birds came off from 
every village and eat the gprain piled 
on the deck. The Englishman asked 
the Egyptian captain of the boat, 
"Who owns this grain?'' and the 
Egyptian captain said. " I own it." 
Then the Englishman asked him why 
he let the birds eat up the grain. 
Then the Egyptian asked the English- 
man, *' Who made the birds ?*' and the 
Englishman answered, " God." Then 
the Egyptian asked whether grain wa^ 
a food which God intended birds to 
eat ; and the Englishman said it was. 
Then the Egyptian said, " Let them 
eat and be satisfied, for God in his 
goodness has provided enough for all 

his creatures." 

1 1 is very wicked and cruel to kill 

or wound these little birds that are so 

useful and sing so sweetly, and enjoy 

life so much; and it is still more 

wicked and cruel to kill or wound 

them in spring-time, when their little 

nests are full of young that may starve 

if the mother-bird is injured; and it 

is just as cruel to catch them, and 

keep them in little cages away from 

all their friends and companions, as 

it would be for some giant to catch 

little boys and girls, and keep them 

in little cages away from all theix 

friends and companions. But this 

is not true in regard to such tame 

birds as canary-birds, which have 

never been free. If they have kind 

persons to care for them, and good 

cages, an^ plenty to eat and drink, 

and are protected carefully from the 

weather, and perhaps permitted to fly 



about the house an hour or two each 
day, they may be very happy. I usu- 
ally let my canary-bird fly about my 
house several hours a day, and he will 
fly to my fingers when I call him ; 
though he rather prefers to fly to the 
top of my head, and play with me 
there. When I do not want him to 
sing I put a little mirror in his cage, 
taking care never to let the sun or 
lamp shine in it so as to dazzle his 
eyes, and he will look at himself for 
hours together, and keep as quiet as 

a mouse. 

If you think that birds don't under- 
stand you when you speak kindly to 
them, you are mistaken. Two or 
three years ago, a good lady whom I 
know, near Boston, had a canary-bird 
that she loved very dearly, and had 
never spoken to unkindly. But one 
day she came home to dinner very 
late, and her husband, — an excellent 
man, who had been waiting for her a 
long time, — spoke very crossly as good 
men sometimes do. Just then the 
bird began to call to her, and to make 
her husband ashamed of having spok- 
en to her so crossly. She spoke to 
the bird in the same way. A few 
minutes after she heard a fluttering in 
its cage, and when she went to it the 
bird was dead. Birds know a great 
deal more than some folks think they 
do. They knew when Thoreau spoke 
kindly to them, and they know when 
others speak unkindly. 

I think no one ever feeds the birds, 
or does any other kind deed for them, 
without feeling happier, and being 
made better by it If you don't believe 
what I say, try it. 

Walter Von Vogelweide, the great 
lyric poet of the middle ages, so loved 
them that he left a legacy to the 
monks of Wurtzburg, on condition 
that they should every day feed the 
birds on the tombstone over his grave. 
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SOME QUESTIONS. 

[Others to be Added by teachers] 

What has been said of Scotland, 

and why is it not true? ^. ^ :, 

What did Michelet say about birds ? 

What do some of our little birds 

What is said about birds and insects 

in America ? . 

What is said about birds m new 

countries ? , ^ 

What did Mr. Ruskm say about 

birds? 

How many members does the 
« Dicky Bird Society" of England 

now have?. 
What can you tell about Thoreau r 
What.about the birds in Paris ? 
What about the pigeons at Venice ? 



Where do most birds go in winter? 

How fast can they fly ? 

What has been said about the beau- 
tiful songs of birds ? • , ^ ,. , 

What can you tell about the English- 
man coming down the Nile ? 

Whv is it more wicked to injure 
birds m spring-time ? 

What is said about catching wild 
birds and keeping them in cages ? 

What is said about tame canary- 
birds ? 

What can you tell about the canary- 
bird at Chelsea, Mass ? 

Do birds understand when you 

speak kindly? 

What is said about Walter Von 

Vogelweide ? 
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SCHOOL PASTIMES. 

WORKING FOR OTHERS. 

It was perhaps a month before 
Christmas, when, noticing how highly 
the children prized an old scrap-book 
kept in the school-room, I suggested 
to them that we should make some 
new ones ; we would have the enjoy- 
ment of making them, and when they 
were done we would send them as 
Christmas gifts to the "Children's 
Hospital." I said to them, «* There 
are little children there who cannot 
run and jump about as you do ; they 
must lie in bed a long time; some of 
them will not be well enough to walk 
for many weeks, and some, perhaps, 
never can walk. Some are so sick 
they do not care to play, while others 
are too weak to play with the toys 
kind friends have sent them. We 
will make them some picture-books as 
bright and pretty as we can, and all 
who would like may help." 

All who could brought blunt scis- 
sors, old illustrated papers, discarded 



picture-books, etc. I provided as my 
share a quantity of pink, red, light and 
dark blue cambric, to form the books 
themselves, thinking they would be 
lighter to hold, and stronger and more 
lasting than paper books. After cut- 
ting the cambric into leaves, I stitched 
them firmly through the back; and 
when I had provided two or tliree bot- 
tles of mucilage, we were ready for 
our work. 

I usually reached the school-house 

at half-past eight in the morning ; and 
finding many of the children eager to 
come at that hour, met with them each 
morning for the work. At first we 
confined our attention to cutting out 
the pictures, discarding any that we 
thought might be disagreeable or un- 
interesting to the children. I then 
selected four of the older children to 
arrange the pictures in the books, after 
they had been selected and prepared 
by others whose work it was to moist- 
en the edges with mucilage. Much 
interest was shown by the children 
who were cutting out the pictures, 
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that the books should be equally 
pretty. Often a child would hold up 
a picture, saying, **This will just fit 
in Mamie's book ; " or, '* Here is a 
nice picture for Helen's book." Pa- 
tiently the little fingers worked morn- 
ing after morning; and as they be- 
came more and more familiar with the 
work« I allowed the children of one 
divisiofl to work occasionally during 
school-hours, while I was occupied 
with the other division's lesson. A 
day or two before Christmas, our four 
books were finished and sent to the 
hospital, and great was the delight of 
the children when we received a 
kindly note from the niatron in answer, 
expressing her thanks and the chil- 
dren's for the beautiful books we had 
sent them, which were an unfailing 
source of delights 

Primary School. 



I That God to me had eiven 
The labor for which I prayed. 

Like marble to the sculptor, 

So these souls are to me ; 
Oh ! grant my heavenly Father, 

That I may carve for Thee. 

May each of these living statues 
Receive from my hand alone 

Those strokes that will make them 
better. 
And prepare them for Thy throne. 

Then my work will last the ages ; 

To Thee, all glory be, 
For all in Thy hand are lying. 

The master-strokes are from Thee. 



MY STATUES. 



[Written, apon seeing a statoe of Mead Holler 
by Blanche NeTln.] 

BY M. D. MCHENRY. 

She carved from the pure white marble, 

A beautiful girlish form, 
The face so sweetly expressive 

Freedom from earth's rough storm. 

She can carve for future ages, 
To last while the marble lasts, 

When she, whose hand has formed it, 
Is numbered with the past. 

Hundreds will gaze upon it, 
With looks of praise or blame ; 

Her name will be known to thousands, 
Wide-spread will be her fame. 

• ««««« 

A feeling of sadness came o'er me. 
As I gazed and thought. Alas I 

What that / ever accomplish. 
Will like this marble last ? 

Then, I thought of the little creatures 
Whose minds I have to train, 

The souls to be intrusted 
That they may knowledge gain. 

And a song of praise ascended 
From my heart of hearts that day. 



We have recently enjoyed the 
pleasure of a visit to (and through) 
the establishment of Mr. £. B. Ben- 
jamin, importer and manufacturer of 
Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 
at No. 6 Barclay Street, New York 
City, running through the deep block 
and having a frontage also at No. 
12 Vesey Street. In the short time 
at our disposal we were not able to 
do much more than get a general 
idea of the resources of this vast es- 
tablishment. 

The courteous proprietor, by his en- 
terprise and by keeping before him 
steadily the determination to produce 
and sell only the very best articles, has 
contributed immensely to the true 
progress and interests of education. 
The offices of the firm are on the first 
floor, and here also may be seen a be- 
wildering array (to a layman) of chem- 
ical and physical apparatus; sample 
stands of glassware, particularly fine 
and complete; and a mineralogical 
and geological department of the 
usual sets and series for students' 
use ; porcelain crucibles and ware for 
all chemical experiments ; all kinds of 
electric machines, pumps, weights, bal- 
ances, and mechanical powers ; and it is 
the pride of the proprietor that all shall 
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bear the very closest inspection as to 
quality and workmanship. 

Upon the next floor is the factory, 
superintended by a fine-looking and 
scientifically competent foreman, sur- 
rounded by workmen educated to their 
difficult profession in the largest man- 
ufactories of Europe and America. 

On the upper floor is stored the rough 
stock of the establishment in bulk- 
rubber goods, flasks, funnels, bell-jars, 
crucibles, tubing, and horn goods, — 
the finest and most beautifully turned, 
and o£ the most costly mnkes in Eu- 
rope. 



Perhaps one of the most interesting 
sights is the "Voss-Holtz Induction 
Electriod Machine." It is the most 
wonderful discovery in regard to the 
length of spark vet known, — a spark 
six inches long having been obtained 
from a twelve-inch plate machine and 
glass perforated one and three-eighths 
inch thick. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that all these machines 
are now made by Mr. Benjamin him- 
self. We have not the space, how- 
ever, to say more. Educators, when 
in New York city, cannot fail of being 
interested and instructed by a visit to 
this establishment and an acquaint- 
ance with its enthnsastic proprietor. 



Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound has done thousands of women 
more good than the medicines of many doctors. It is a positive cure for all 
female complaints. Send to Mrs. Lydia £. Binkham. 



To SuBSOBiBXBfl.— The date with your ftddreM Indloatet the time to which your sabeerlptlen 
la paid. The Pbimabt Txaoheb Is sent until orde'red to be discontinaed, and an order for 
diaoontinnaQoe can reoelye no attention until all arrearages are paid. BnbscriberB should 
«emlt by P. O Order, or by registered letter. All commnnications should be addressed to FBI- 
MAJiT Tbachsb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P.O. 
adress, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Pbimabt Tbaohbb is mailed. 



BBAllSerlM, (10. 

Largi Serial, 120. 

With Key. 



New Editions 
mounted on 

A»h Rollers, 
Now ready. 



MITCHELL'S 
NEW 

OUTLINE 

HAPS. 



AMD 



1 l^E Ii£^V^ 1- Wozd Method. 

A ^^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^#M tk mr S' Phonic Analysis. 
A TW K if . TCI Ajff 8. A, B, C, Method. 

•5. perW. READIN^G* 

With Brackets /^*KT A ^Hf^O 

and Companion . ^^X^Jf^Mjm Jl Oe 

BublUhed by 

E. H. BUTLER & CO.. Philjbda,. 




Colgate d Go's 

ashmere Bouquet 

Toilet Soap. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For Public Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter ShitNi 

State Dlreotor of Art Bdaoation for MaMaohnsetta ; Lata C^eneral 

Baparvlaor of Drawing in the Boston Pnbllo Sohools ; and 

Dlreotor of the Mauaohnaetta Normal Art BohooL 



Thifl syatem is the only oomprehenBive coarse of instmctlon in Drawing aoeea- 
■ible to American schoolB. The conrse is so graded m to meet the want of 
erery class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 



A. lUn^li-Holiool Oouxnve. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate.Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very caiofully arranged, according to 
sonnd educational principles. 

Ko course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
neariy all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition,- are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

li. PBANG & OOMPANT, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON. MASS. 
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Tb« B*BrJ •! KAacUiAB •( llM Cllr •( T(*w Tark fcaH mdmpttA mrf 
nwpnuiMaitMl lt( hh tit nil (Aeir CTte**-iIssM>. X'veiiimmtferf olM &» Maper' 
Tiaar Masaa, ■>/ RMtan, •■■(( Tea af Iks BaMaa caraaaaaar Mckaal llasMis. 
Atopltd ftV'M* Cl«r •' Alhaan ^'lacTf MaH., sad alhar Clllca. 

GOULD'S 

Pat. Improved Arithmetical Frame. 

■rslNBNS COLI.BOB^ AND rAniI.IKS USB IT. 

What Educators abc hkabd to bat : "Too mncli time deToWd to 
Arltbin«tio, to the vxoloBioii of other atndlea." 

Br the nee of thla iagenione epparatiu, «a mnob Inatraotlon cui 
be Elveu and moxe drill In 15 mlnntea than they can now give In 
45 minatea. The flsnreB fnrnlahed aie a mathemaUoal combination. 

nxsrotsea in all the mlaa of Arlthmetla, inclndlng the METRIC 
SYSTEM, era proTided for, with thla Kejr and Fiama. 

The Kfl7 haa been tranalated Into French and Spanlah. 
^ ' (Tha cut nnrsHati aa« aids ol the Tnuu*. Th* 1R ilati rSTolT* %aS m.n ooatrollad bj t, 
•prlDf . la AddtUan Alona >!• lomfaliad 4,SSS cxuuplM In oolmaoa of IS ISgnna uoti.) 

Copf.'i GiTT or BoBTOir, ) 

Dkpabt. or Public Instbuctiok, > 
BoABD or SnPBBTiaoBa. ) 

GauLu'B Abitbuktical Pbahb h<u 
been uted in clout* under my wupervUion 
with taarkid iuccch. 

It U not a mere tAeoretlcai, ornamealal 

device to PI,BABB AND IITTBBBaT TKACH- 
EBS AND PUPILB FOB TBB UOUBKT, by 

it* tiovttlj/, but it i» a PBAOriCAX, usb- 
FDL, LsaiTiuATE aid to develop sbiu., 
DEZTBRiTY, and ACGUBACir In arillunet- 
ieal computation. 

Imo»t hearlUii reeommend U as admi- 
rablj/ adapted to the purpose for which It 
aaa InteTtded. (Signed) 

S, W. Uabon, avpenltor. 
Hbbm of GraBHr laitcn of tke lea Stkooli 

4cilnale< bj BoiIob Hrkool GoaiHlliee (o 

leit fer Bie (k« Berlt of bit Fnoa, sb< each 
F *ue hsi arPTOTCri. *b1 detiree to haTe it la 

J. F. BtiCKiHTOir, Emtrim School, B.Botton, 

yr. K. KlTOM, Harvard " " 

W. L. P. BOABDMAR.XfVit " " 

Jahu a. FAoa, DmglU •• '• 

Sak'lHabbihotok, SJiol " " 

Edit. Sodtbwobtb, ViMta- THBBB SlBBSi " " 

ALFBiti KKWIKS. KotreU " " aK9laclHa 13. 9S _ 

J.W.Wbbstbb, Aowxict " " iraSelaebea ... JI.OC § 

Q.B. DiOKiBMUi, JBHmmtr •• 94xS« lacbM 8.fl« • 

r Puhlic BoBOOLa, BcraaiMTBnDain'a Offiob, Qabuf, Mati 



■ Hh. Joan aaoLD,—l>tar Sir: W« Ilka " Ooald'a Arlthmatlenl Fra3ia"*a>7ii]BCli. ItuTM 
roncb Ubw to tlia pnoHea of tbo landaoMntiil rolaa, and oar taaehan vbara It la Died ironld 
net do wltboDtlt. } ihAll ilra aoDthar order Kfl«r wa cat oar appropriation for tb« next 
•chool jtw. Var; trnl; jonn, (Slgnad) B. BROWN, Buft. 



y^- Send for full Deeeription to the Uanvfaetarer, 

JOHN COULD, 72 Murray Street, N. Y. 

Alio Mamitfactwtr qfSchMl Funiltim and Appteratut, and Dtaier In Buppttit. 

Thk Frahb can be teen at offlw of Fbihabt Tkachkb, W B. Sheldon, 
Billlur, 18 Hawley Street, Beaton, U*m. 
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NOTA BENE. 

"We will mail, post-paid, 
to every Teacher who 
sends a new Subscriber 
to the Primary Teacher, 
with $1.00, a copy of the 
beautifiil c h r o m o - litho- 
graph of " Longfellovr's 
Residence" and the sur- 
rounding grounds. Size, 
12x16 inches. 

This picture will be an elegant orna- 
ment for the School-room and Home, 
and furnish an interesting topic for an 
object-lesson on Longfellow's Birthday, 
February 27th. 

This offer will hold good until March 
10th, 1882. 

Addtu^ 

THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publislier, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 



[ollowing, I^om Webgtcr, pwo IIU, t\ 



dinp aUi'iS, 'fD«ioM|»l'[aJit"»(addioi- 
.1, lbretop-m»M ntudillng-wUl ; IS, Tn»in- 
:; 13, malntopMll : 14, malntop-inllut 
IB, mkla-rojar; 1«, mtin iky-uri ; 17, 
□ roja] BtuddiDg4alt ; IB, maia lop-galtuil 



■luddinifull ; . 



lop-nliuil 
Idfrnt uij: 

miuen-top-KBlliuit hJI ; X3. miuen-royftl; i 
miuen «k;-Bmll ; SB, mluen-tpanher. 



Koldini 

(p«Be» 11 



>Uer, CmUb, Colomn, Eyo, Bona. 

- '^ • - lUvelln, SUp>, 

■Bloe, Tim- 






aw Edition of VEB9IXR hmm 

118,000 Worda, 3000 Eneimvlnci, 

4600 Nov 'Words * *>— '-g-, maA 

Biograpliioal Diotionary 

of oTor 9100 NuuM. 

-In rnrcting nnmes, how freqatntly Iha 
:hl, "WiiowM htJ WheiTBiH he( Vh»t 

C-? Whi'n wtuhpl ' Thn New Blfvnpb- 

Ical DlnUsiuTT in Wpholcr's Unkbridged llut 
trs them qiissliooa la brier. 

GET THE BEST. 



of the hichest wi- 



h^/J^,, 



G ET THE STANSABO, 

^XT^BSTEira la th* Dlcttonaryosadv^r 
W Id GaTora't Printing Office. 1*81. IW 

Enrf etaM Donhue of DicUonuieaV 
mr Sohooli hu been Webater*. Xl 
Book! In (he Pnblla Sohoola of (ha^ 
U. a kr« nilnly bued on Wsbstw. JS 
SBbof ViAMer'iiionrtOtiiiwattM Q 
■ale of uj other wrle* at DIci'a. O 



Brain and Nervo Food. 



VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 

CwpoMJ *f Ike lene-slTiiB fiiidrln if Ikt li^nii h4 Wbeat^eni. 

It rostoies the energy lost by NeivoosnesB oi ladigeatlon ; roUeTea 
Iiaaaltnde and NenralglB ; refreahing the nervea tired by worty, ex- 
oltement, or exceaalve braln-fattgne ; atreaBU>B>i* f falling memorj, 
and gives renewed vigor In all diaeaeea of Nervona Bxhaoation or 
Debility. It la the only PRZIVBNTIVE of Conanmption 

It glvea vitality to the inanfflcient bodily or mental growth of 
cbildren; and a better dlapoaition, as it promotes good health to 
brain and body. 

FhTiioiaiu Alone Have Frewribed 600,000 Faekacea. 

For Sal* kr DraialBlB, mr by MbII, •!.••. 

V-1 it F. CROSBY a. CO., 664 A 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 



CARD. 

i the amount of •lO.OOi will beoontinued throughout the pres- 
ent year. For Circulars and full particulars, address 
I THOS. W. 8ICKHELL, 10 Hawley St.. Boston. 
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BVCHB BflTABf.isnBB isar. 

Sixty Highest Prizes for oiir Unrivaled Products. 

Si IreT niadal, Parb, ISST. 

lIlMlal far P»cn>M,V !«■■•■, ISTS. . 

H«rfal far aiarll, Tiaaaa, 1S73. ' 
HiKhMi Award, Caatcaalal, ISr«. 

TWO 8 Oold KedaU, Farii, 1878. TWO 

GOLD KEDALS. ^ "ed ala. Amot. Inrt. . 1878. g^j^ ^^^ 

DIXOFS 

rsteatc* IMIUOiH 

Graphite 

Paris, 1878. .rjliiML'lJjb. Parfa, 1878. 

Tbs DIZOir AMERICAir ORAFHITB FmrCILB have now bMB 
In tbfl mtu-ket Biz Tsaim. 

TDBT ABB ABSOLVTKI.T PBBVECT. 

If0 ROHSOI< IS com PI. STB ITITHOUT THBH. 
N* HTITDIS IS PITBKIISHED IFITHOUT THKBl. 

THAT ABB lIIfBQirAI.BD FOB TBCHNICAI. OBAWDte. 
HAKK VINRR AKIV IlftfBB PBBPBCT I.INBS. 

OBBATKB VABIBTV ttP SHADIN6 FttB ABT WtfBK. 
bBADH ABB HI-AOK, MHIOBTH, HTBOn«, PI.BABAnT. 



~ BamplM and tail Catalofow hiralBh«d frM. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 



GEO. MOTHER'S SONS, 

PRINTING INKS, 

160 JOHM STREH, near William, NEW YORK. 



SHELDON COLLINS, PEINTINa mzs. 26 Fninldiirt St., N. T. 

HniMcb, 793 ■•■■•h Stnct, Pbilvdal^u, P& T— I 
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MATHEMATICAL, 

Optical, Philosophical, and Qiemical Apparatus. 

Oar Prtud ud IIIos- 
tntod CaUIocoa li inb- 
Uihed In toor puta. an* 
or all of wbkh w* n«U 



IteMrUU. IMpy. 



Janes f. QoeeB 
& oo. 

921 Chwtnnt St. 
PHILAIELI'EU. 



■Ml.mAWi»1=fcil 




■ Q3Q2IB 

IKIDNEY-WORT 



l( tOM Want Really the Best, Buy 




For the convenience of those who may 
wish to try them, we will send one each 
of the TWESTT niFFEREXT NUMBERS 

by mail, enclosed in an attractive and 

useful nickel-plateh match box, 

on receipt of Tweniy-Five Cents. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 4 CO., 

753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 



What Every Teacher Wants. 

HOW NOT TO TEACH : With Reason Why. 

Br W1I.I.IAM n. flIVFIlV, 

Prtnc TnlnlDf Bcbool, Vvnik, S.3.; ud ■ntbor Qlffla'a Nombn CinU t<yt " Sight' Work. 
Oarda, a* eta. ■•«. [T-6 IM] B**h, 19 cU. 

END for Circular of NEW PREMIUMS. 

Addrei* TBOS. W. BICKNSLL, le Bauteg au, BotUm. 



s 
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Good N ew8 from Boston. 

NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 



If BW Enolaitd M. avd M. Ihst. Faib, Boston, Not. 12, 1881. 
Wo, tbo undoralgnod. hereby certify that daring the fslr of ten weeks, wheneyer we were 
unable to obtain oar regalar meals, or were exhaasted from extra labor that we were f reqaeiitly 
obliged to give, that by taking Mardock*s LIqaid Food, It relieved as Irom hanger and ez- 
haostion in lees time than any food or extract we have oyer taken. It being so rloh in 
natritlon and free from insolable matter, It gives natrition withoat the labor of digestion; 
(a tableepoonf ai Is safflcienl to reliere hanger). 

It if what %M wanted, wkem exkamtcd. J. F. Wood, TVeMnrsr, 

and 48 olRcers, exhibitors, and mosioians. 

We all forget when exbavsted that we are invalids nntil oar normal health is restored, 
frequently being so redooed that we oannot obtain any sleep. Mnidook*s Liquid Food will 
relieve exhaastion in a f ev minntes. 

Testimonials farnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, BcUtors, 
and Others who have used It for the same wants. 

MOVnOVLLO BVMIVART, OODFRCT, ILL., Nov. 4, 1881. 
Gxmv : I have, as well as many other teaobers and stadeots here nave, and do take Liquid 
Food whenever we are exhaasted, which is quite often (as all teachers will admit), and tind 
that it relieves us Immediately. Tours respeotfuUy, * Ella F. Btbaslin. 

This is the largest seminary for young ladies in Illinois, and we have testimonials from 
many other seminaries Bast and West that use it with the same satisfactory results. 

The following letter we received from a leading physician in Providence, to whom we can 

wfer : Provtdbvok, R. I., Nov. 28, 1881. 

GsKTB : I have used Murdock*s Liquid Food in several oases of extreme an»mla, with tbe 
most favorable results. It action in each case was that of a blood-former, which was assimi- 
lated when other food was not. After the normal powers of assimilation have been restored, 
a return can be made to ordinary food, and the Liqald Food can be stopped. I have used It 
for two years. Tours reepeotfuUy, • # • 

In General Use in the United States Nary and Hospitals. 

Ask your Druggist or write to ns direct for Bssay read before the 
American Medloid Association at Richmond, Va.. May 6, 1881, repre- 
senting the Medical Societies In the United States ; also, other essays 
and testimonials from some of the leading Physicians of New Eng- 
land a nd M edical Jonrnals of the United States, of cases treated 
with MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD In preventing as well as curing 
Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia 
(Acute and Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera 
Infantum, Infantile Dlarrhcea, Post Partem Hemorrhagla, Purpura 
Hemorrhagla with waxy Uver, Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other 
fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Sdorasls of the Spinal Cord, 
Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perlnephrltic Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabeteii, 
Rhematic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrltion. 

It ^rlll make blood faster thfiin all preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach when all other food or water 
Is rejected. 

It Is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger 

Babies fed with It thrive equal to the best, and not a case of 
Cholera Infantum known where It Is used. Our electrotypes show 
that babies like It and want It 

Kept by your Druggist ; if not. It can be obtained In any of the oom- 
merclal cities ; or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, X5 ots. ; 6 os., 55 cts. ; 12 ox., $1.00. 



HURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD COMPANY. BOSTON. 
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CHEMICAlandPHVSIULl 



PHS«lM*UAUk*niWrtM. ' 

Jgmtfor NON- BLISTERING PLATIHOM. 

Analytical Balances and Weights. 
TdPLER-HOLTZ ELECTRICAL MACHINES 

h>Ta ■ Haw laprtTtKeal br wblob tbij woA Id bU Unda or wwkllwr. Bnelnd TIBST 
FRIZB mt FblUdalpblR lor " JtPPAKATVB ol noMlral dWtgD Mm) Inlib, knd tot nra 
and para ODKHIOAX.*." 

LaisaClath-bODndCktklofia*, VlJOawib. Bead for ww Clrcolu. T-l IM 

Kindergfarten Material. 

BBADLET^B FROEBEIi GIFTS AND MATERIAI^ 

Snpnlor AeoamoT, IT«atiMa«, and C«r« la HannfBOtiue. 

•PBCIALTISa^PHakMBawliifCuda; Puqaatrr Puan ; HarilDml MetMd Pu*r 
(arDrswlBi; Muvbiml Bal^d BUM* i An>itlckfng Cnihioiu ; Biil»l CalttD( - ra|i«n ; Tin. 
H.llnuB'1 BMOBd-OUt BMdi. Stmd^ Oatalogue. 

[T-fta HILTOIV BBADLBT * OO., SvriBBflaM, Slaw 

American School Cards. 

Tk* LAKeXST, HOBT ATTBAOTm, ud CHSAPXflT Hm of 

S:C:H::0:0:L = 0:^:R:D:8 

PDBUSHBD BT ANY HOCBB UT THB WORLD. 

|^> Saad for Hedaoed Frloe LUL 

ANSXBSON & CAUESOIT, Pnblislien. 

T— 1 a lir VsiMm »mct anl S« Abh StrMt, NKIT VOBK. 

OBJECT AIDS^ 

An iBMatou ud (tmid* dniea for UuUni tb* Ikar fMBdaBCaUl rataa af irltfesMh 

WBWiti b . th« pBpUi dofat th» wortr-ooMtnHWBf th» problBni. QMUnMrle form*, witb (bdi 
.bM dlTMOiHi o>D ba BUfl In tba luiM wv- !■■■ prtnuuT oolon ua nadtlj tuf ht br It. 
Bm Jnna iinubaT (mi) or Fbimabt Tbaohbk. 

A box aoDtalnlna aola and pap, wtlb « BanXttoiUi" vUl b* hmiI oa tba T«alpt of II craoB 
■Munna. Boi MMitaiiilnc St* aolai, oltb tba dlEiaraat oolorad pan In wparata boiai, aoot tur 
•km Boi wllb 10 iolM, •t.OO. Auf IFoBt rUtJ.lspnpanitlon. 



-WENTY STANDARD WORKS 

■re •Hand tmr SBhaerlBtlava «• Aiir ■•■UlcBiiaaa «• tba ««•■■■ mt 
•lO.OO. Tkla mtlar irllf be MBtlaaaA lJbr*aah*iit Iba vraaavt irav, 
»r vuUaBlua, ■JJ»— i T. W. BlCKiVKI.1., f« Bawlar W-iBmi**. 
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Rest Books for beginners. 



• EASY LE880N8 IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

By Jamks Mohtbith. 
AMtkor qf QeographieSf Ae. 

Tbls work oontains <* something about ererythinff '* for smallefit learners, and la the teaek- 
•r's hand will hold a class of JaTOnlles enthralled. Postpaid, %i .OO* Sptovmen pagttjtte, 

IL 

WATSON'S PRIMARY READER. 

Bmbradng the best features of the alphabetic, phonetic, and word or sentence methods. Al- 
ternate pages present lessons in adrance and rcTlew. Many lessons are printed in written 
characters, ana thns the child learns common and script text slmnltaneonsly. Beantif nlly 
Ulostrated. Postpaid, 90 ceHU. 

III. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER. 

Easy words, with reading and writing exercises all printed entirely in script, at we tpell. 
The arrangement and order of words Is based on the laws of mental association. The whole is 
an a<uuixable introdactlon to orthography, penmanship, and composition. Postpaid, 30 ceitg. 

IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 

(Barnes's Popular Drawing Series.) Simple and interesting ezerdses for the slate, carefully 
adapted to the capacities of mtle children. Cards per set, 30 eeiU. Manual for the Teacher 
2ft ceiU. 

V. 

EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By 8. W. Clark. 

Afoids the diioonraging drudgery of memorising; teaches correct and natond speech by 
llTcly oral training. Postpaid, SO eeits. 

VI. 

FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 

By W. O. PaoK. 

An introduction to arithmetic, leading by simple progresslTe steps from pictorial demon- 
stration to the abstract relations of numbers. Postpaid, 20 eeitg. 

VIL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By JAMKS MOVTKITH. 

OeogiBphy Is here taught to beginners by means of Pictures, Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Map- 
drawing, and Blackboard Exercises. Postpaid, Oft ccitS. 

VIII. 

THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'S SPEAKER. 

Two small Tolumes containing easy childlike pieces for declamation. Prepared by Cha«. 
NOBTHsn). Kach, ftO ceits, postpaid. 

DC 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 

Embracing Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Order, Promptness, and Obedienoe- 
of Industry and Nature, Opening and Ckaing Songs, Ac Postpaid, tft eeits. 

X. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

A series of conTersatlonal lessons for the eultlTatlon of the sMises of sight and hearing tn 
pupils between Ave and ten years of age. By A. S. Wbloh, ft^rmerly Principai of iit«hto im 
State Normal SehooL Postpaid, Ol.OOT , ^, y- ...««. 



%• All the books named abore will be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of Fbmr IMk 
latt bj the Publishers. 

Copies ordered for examination and not approred may be returned to the Publishers, 



Bend for our Descriptive Catalogue. 

A. S. BAENES & CO., 

Ill « lit WiUiH St.. IIW TIU. MAM ItllMi St. CIICIM. 
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ESTERBROOK'S 



PENS. 




Oamden, N. J. New Tork. 

THS KSTSIIBIIOOK STKKL PKN OO. 
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HU LL'S INVENTIVE FREE-HAND DRAWING. 

94 TMir tai Ihe FtoM. IWHeise Bncteu the 1st Tear. 



WBW, glIllF£.B, OBACBFUI^t B£.BOAlfT. 

Thoj Sapplement any system ; Work In Br^ry Orade ; 
Help In IllnstTfttion; Make Schoolroom Pleasant, Cheerful. 

Small FJgnres indteate the BtgimUmg and Order of the Lines, 

Foil Instmctlon for the Blaokboard, and In the CTss qT 
Color, Sent with Each Order. 

Send 15 cts. In Stamps or SUrer, and BeoelTe by Mall a 
Sheet of 90 Drawings; >1.20 per doaen Sheets. 

Send New-Bngland Order* to BOSTON MIOOL BVPPIiT* 
15 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass.; JoHH A^ Boylk, Manager. 

Send General Orders to W. N. HULL, Cedar FeUla, Iowa, Prof, of Drawing, etc.. In Iowa 
State Normal School. We nse the Dixov Pbnoils. Y— 1 4t 

The Ifew Urawlan-Book ■•w r9mdj. Bead 9B eta. fer m Saasple Cepy* 



INVALID ROLLING-CHAIR. 

(RECUNINO.) 
APRICXLESSBOOir 
.loiboM whoara C.N- 

Ublb to walk, 
leonard bacon, 

D.a,HON. A. H 
STEVENS, ILC, 
OTHEBS recommend 
tii«ro. SEND FOR 

CI PftT I-A R, 

TOLDINO CHAIB CO. K«w Bayen CU 





TVOItlC and I>lLi^k^lt^* 

Br MARY J. JACQUES. 

This book ii jaBt what the little folks want It is entirely out of the line of 
the old stereotyped books for children. The exercises are new, novel, in- 
atmotiye, and pleasing. 

Pabt I. contains thirty-five Instructive exercises In Numbers, Language, 
Geography, Animated Nature, Plants, Trees, etc. Many of these are in metre 
oMaily sung to tunes found In the school muslo-books. They may be thus used 
^^murion songs and calfsthenie exercises. 

Pabt II. consists of a great variety of Charades, Pantomimes, Fairy Playv, 
Tableaux, Allegorical BepresentaUons, &c Nothing better can be found In 
this line. 

This book will greatly lighten the labor of the Primary Teacher in 
finding aomethlng new. It is original throughout. Price, postpaid, 50o 
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T. S. DENISOV, 70 Hetropolitan Block, Chicago, HL 



AirXE-COPT-BOOK WEITIKCKSLIPS. Price, per set. S cenU. 

WRITINGhSLIP BOOK COVERS. Price, 10 eenU, 

Af^eats warned BrerywlMre. Address 
y-7 O. HAUBIiT, 499 P Street, N.lT.y ITaeUacleBy 9. €• 
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THE 

PRIMARY TEACHER. 

TOL. T. AFBIL, 1883. HO. 8 

OBJECT . LESSONS. 

BY WILLIAM M. GIFFIN, TRAINING SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 

The object o{ all object-lessons should be to form habits of attention 
and careful observation ; to exercise, develop, and improve the senses, 
those avenues to the mind by which it gains a knowledge of the exte- 
rior world. Hence, the teacher should conclude which sense she de- 
sires to improve, and govern herself accordingly, conducting her 
lessons in such a manner as to secure the pupil's attention. This can 
be done by first arousing their curiosity, thus awakening a desire to 
gratify the mind with new information. The attention cannot be 
gained if the teacher does all the talking. She should, when possible, 
call upon the children to do something that has reference to the lesson, 
by using their slates and pencils, or hands ; calling on them often to 
recite, telling what they see, know, or what they have been doing. Al- 
ways begin with what they do know, and lead them to discover that 
which they do not know about the subject. If the teacher desires to 
train the sense of feeling, she should prepare a lesson that will cause 
the pupils to exercise this sense. She can fasten a piece of sandpaper, 
glass, tin, sponge, iron, pin, nail, etc., on a strip of board, having the 
pupils touch the different objects, comparing them one with another, 
telling in their own language what difference theyfind ; bringing out the 
idea of hard, sof^, smooth, rough, pointed, sharp, bltmt, and many other 
important facts. Let the pupils stand with their hands behind them, 
that the teacher may touch them with the different objects, having the 
pupils name which object it is. Ask the pupils what they learned 
about the glass by touching it.' They will say, " We learned that it is 
smooth." The teacher may then have each pupil name something else 
that possesses this quality. Proceed in the same manner with the 
other objects. 

To train the sense of sight, the teacher should have a box of forms. 
Hold one of the forms before the pupils. Lead them to observe it and 
describe it as well as they can, the teacher then telling its name 
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When they can tell the names of the objects, and also the names of 
other objects having the same general form, require every pupil to bring 
each day something he has discovered, having the pupils name its 
shape^ and compare it with some known form that it most resembles. 
They will soon learn to walk with their eyes open, — on the lookout for 
something new. 

If the lesson is on color (also training the sense of sight), illustrate 
with colored objects, such as cards, cubes, paper, cloth, ribbons, etc., 
teaching the primary and six most common colors first* After they 
know these, and can tell them at sight, obtain some small bottles of 
paints of different colors, and use them before the class, that the pupils 
may see results ; the teacher, by dropping a little of the blue paint on a 
small piece of glass or paper^ and then dropping a little of the yellow 
paint and mixing them, produces a very good green. The teacher 
shouM endeavor to cultivate the tastes of the pupils as to what colors 
best harmonize, etc. 

The next in order is the sense of hearing. To develop this, the 
teacher may have a bell, bowl, glass, piece of wood, tin, stone, etc, the 
teacher striking them* each in turn. Lead the pupils to notice the 
difference in sound and tone, after which, have the children close their 
eyes, the teacher strike one of the objects and ask who can tell which 
it is ; or she may lay something between the objects and the class, and 
strike objects one at a time, and call on different pupiU to name which 
object was struck. After a few lessons there will be a decided improve- 
ment. The teacher may now sing the first three tones of the scale 
with the syllable ia^ having the pupils give the numeral or syllable 
name of - the tones. Next, sound the first, third, and fifth ; then the 
then the third, fifth, and eighth. If she has a piano or an organ in her 
room (and if not, she can buy a metalophone for ninety-eight cei^ts, 
which will answer every purpose), she can strike any of the tones of 
the natiural scale, having the pupils write on their slates the numeral 
names of the tones as fast as she strikes them (slowly at first, until they 
are able to do it more rapidly). Perhaps in the eighth lesson of this 
kind she may give the following: i, i, 2, 2, 3, 2, 3,^3, 4 4, g, 5, 5, 6, 
5, 4, 3, 2, 2, 3, 2, I. After striking the last tone, call on a pupil to 
read what he has written. If most of the class is right, ask the pupils 
to underscore as above. Then have the class sing what they have 
written, holding on to the tones that are underscored ; when, to their 
surprise and pleasure, they find they have written a tune. Teacher 
may have the children sing the following verse to the same tune : 

From the far blue Heavens, 

Where the angels dwell, 
God looks down on children* 

Whom he loves so well. 
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The class has had a valuable object and music-lesson to-day. 1 
therefore suggest that the teacher take the music period to teach her class 
the thunder-shower described in the Primary Teacher for June, 1881. 
I have tried it, and know it will please the children very much. It will 
be improved, by the way, to have one of the boys use a " buzzer " (a 
flat stick tied to a string six or eight inches long), which, when whirled 
rapidly, gives a good representation of the wind. 

The first few questions in all object-lessons should be on something 
with which the pupils are familiar, — something they have had in a 
prior lesson; when possible, illustrating in order that they may see 
something they have already learned, will help them the better to 
understand the present lesson. To give « lesson on water, one might 
begin as follows : 

Teacher, — What is this I have in my hand ? Ocus, — An apple. 

T. — What am I doing ? C. — ^You are peeling the apple. 

r.— What now ? C— Taking out the bud ? 

T, — What now ? C — Taking out the stem. 

2\ — What now ? C — You are dividing it into halves. 

T. — What now? C. — ^Taking out the seeds and core. 

7:— What is this ? C— The pulp of the apple. 

7! — ^What have I been doing with the apple ? C —Dividing it into parts. 

T, — How many parts did I find ? C. — Seven parts. 

7!— Right I What is this ? C— A glass of w ter. 

T. — ^Who can tell me something about it ? [All hands raised.] 

71 — You may answer in turn, as I call on you. Cleon. — Water is a 
liquid, yennie. — Water is transparent. Milford. — Water has no color. 
Olive — It has no smell. William, — It is tasteless. 

T, — Is it natural or artificial ? C. — ^Natural. 

T. — Is it always a liquid ? C — Yes sir. Clean, — O, no sir 1 Some- 
times it is ice. 

r.— Right. What would we then call it ? C— A solid. 

7! — Is it ever anything else ? Jennie, — Sometimes it is steam. 

71— What would we then call it ? C— Vapor. 

By questioning, the teacher may now have the children tell the kinds 
of water, the forms in which it is found, — lakes, rivers, etc. ; the use it 
may be put to on account of the qualities it possesses. 

7! — How many parts had the apple ? C. — Seven parts. 

T, — How many parts has water, Willie ? 

Willie. — Only just one part ; it is just water, 

7'.-:-How many think so ? [All hands raised.] No, that is not true. 
It has more than one part, and can be divided into its parts as welL as 
an apple. What am I doing now ? 

C— Cutting the water with a knife. 
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T. — Into how many parts do I divide it ? 

Olm\ — Into no parts ; you cannot cut it into parts. 

7! — ^Who can tell how to divide it into parts ? I see no hands raised. 
As you cannot tell me, I will tell you. It is done with electricity. 
Who knows what electricity is ? 

CUoft, ^li is what people telegjaph with. 

yennie. — Peop'e make the electric light of it 

T, — Very well ; they also use it for many other purposes, one of 
which is to divide water into its parts. Look at this drawing on the 
board. We have here at the left hand a glass containing water ; in this, 
two tall tubes of glass filled with water and inverted ; from the glass two 
wires are passed over to a galvanic battery. Electricity is passed from 
the battery through the wires to the glass. I do not expect you to 
understand how this is done. The water is gradually used up and 
little bubbles of gas rise into the two glass tubes, taking the place of 
the water. When the tubes are filled, they look the same as they would 
if filled with air. If we take one of these tubes and turn it with its 
mouth upward, and hold a lighted match just over the mouth, — listen ! 
See I Bung/ The gas exploded and burned. It was not air; it was 
hydrogen. 

71 — What do you know about hydrogen ? 

Willie, — It burns like powder. 

yennie — Goes off like a pistol. 

T, — Yes, and that is the reason we know that it is hydrogen, because 
it explodes and bums. What is this I have in my hand ? 

C. — A clothes-pin. 

T. — What am I doing ? C. — Lighting it with a match. 

T, — Does it bum very fast ? C. — No sir. 

7! {Holding a bottle in his hand.) — Olive may come and smell of 
this bottle, and see if she can tell me what is in it. 

Oltve, (5w^/////^.)— Kerosene oil. 

T. — What am I doing with the oil ? 

C— Pouring it on the clothes-pin. 

T, — I will now light another match, and we will see what will happen. 
What does happen 1 

C — It burns better. 

71— Yes, children. And this is tme of the other gas that we find in 
water. Things burn better when we put them in this gas than they do 
in the air. In fact, some things that will not burn at all in the air will 
burn with great splendor in this gas which we call oxygen. Children, 
think of it. The parts of water are hydrogen, which explodes and 
bums, and oxygen, which makes things burn better ; and yet we use 
water to put out fire. What a wonderful thing for us to think about 1 
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LET US STUDY THE CHILDREN. 

BY MRS. R. R. BIRD. 

OUR KINDERGARTEN AT HOME. 

Of all the books which, with a little ingenuity may be made en- 
tertaining and instructive to the children, and one which combines 
speller, reader, arithmetic, geography, and zoology all in one, is P. 71 
BarnunCs Illustrated News^ for advertising his "Greatest Show on 
Earth!" How their little eyes will stick out, — particularly if they 
have been to the circus, — as mamma reads with all the enthusiasm and 
rhetorical effect she can command, and with which the fitly-chosen 
words inspire her, of his " Wonderful Egyptian Jugglers," of his " Six 
Coal-black Trakene Stallions," his " School of Live Sea Lions," his 
" Gigantic Black Rhinoceros," his " Educated Elephants," etc. 1 How 
the little children will love to spell the words ; find out the geographical 
places on the map from which the different animals came ; to count the 
plumes on the heads of the '* Six Coal-b'ack Trakene Stallions," and 
find the elements of the multiplication-table in the multiplied legs, tails, 
ears, and noses of the horses, camels, and elephants 1 

But think of the pleasure and profit to be derived by the children 
from the " grown-up " books left carelessly around by older brothers 
and sisters, or intentionally by mamma, — who knows how thoroughly chil- 
dren enjoy looking at books that do not belong to them specially, and 
the perusal of which they will often be glad to intersperse amid their 
wilder games. Even Hitchcock^ s Physiology and Anatomy may not come 
amiss with its many illustrations, and may give them an idea of the 
wonderful structure of the eye and of the ear ; and teach them of the 
lungs, of the heart, and of the stomach, if mamma, busy with her sewing, 
will only take pains to follow them in their childish wonder and curi- 
osity, and throw in timely explanations. How fruitful of impressions 
worth the planting may Warren^ s Physical Geography be, with its pic- 
tures of snowflakes, hailstones, whirlwinds, waterspouts, of '^ Dr. Frank- 
lin's Experiment with Electricity ;" the pictures in Botanical Geogra- 
phy, Zoological Geography, and Ethnography! But to create an inter 
est in the future study of geography, we know of no book equal to The 
Worlds by Mary Hall. No home or primary school should be without 
it." In it the details of geography are told like an interesting story, 
and if mamma will once in a while read this it will greatly facilitate the 
future study of geography. 

In teaching the first principles of arithmetic, how the buttons on the 
children's boots, the rounds of the chairs, the knobs of the bureau, the 
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figures on the carpet, and above all, the money collected in their little 
banks, will furnish the apparatus 1 How easily and naturally will they 
thus learn to add, subtract, and multiply I How dearly they will love to do 
their sums on their little slates ! What if they haven't learned to make 
their figures correctly, and can only make a figure 5 by turning the slate 
upside down and making a 2 and then turning it back again ? Let 
them " do their sums " as early as they take a fancy, and correct figures 
will soon follow. 

What a grand opportunity for throwing some light upon spelling is 
the old-fashioned game of " Come-as-you-come" 1 What delightful, 
jolly times mamma and the children can have over it, particularly if 
little brother Tot should give "M." for "something in mamma's work- 
basket," and when all have tried to guess, and had to " give up," the 
word should prove to be " emery*' I 

What valuable hints may be gathered from the " Flower-lessons," in 
The Primary Teacher, with their peeps into the science of botany ! 
Was there ever anything written for children so well calculated to in- 
spire then with a love for botany ? And why may not mothers, as well 
as teacher, study the little flowers with the children ? 

The table-talks, too, that mamma and papa will hold with each other 
may not be unproductive of good for the children, as they discuss the 
topics of the time, gathered from their newspaper readings, and find 
themselves willing and ready to answer the interposed questions of the 
children. And, too, why not have talks about the articles of food on 
the table, — where they came from ; and even the dishes and table-linen, 
— what they are made of? 

Is there not something concerning the furniture of the room, or their 
clothes, which may interest them and teach them something? Just see 
how pleased they will seem when you tell them that huge trees of the 
forest were hewn down that their house might be built and furniture 
made. Why, Tot's little faded gingham apron will brighten up with a 
new interest for him, when you tell him that it is made out of cotton, a 
plant that grows way off in the Sunny South. His little red stockings 
will possess a warmer glow when he learns that the little sheep fur- 
nished the wool for them. Mamma's silk dress will shine with a new 
luster when he is told that it is made from the cocoons of caterpillars. 
And, too, his little half worn boots, that before were "nothing but old 
boots," will hold a much higher place in his estimation when he learns 
that a little goat or calf gave up his skin to make them. 

We have mentioned only very common-place things, we know, a few 
of the most common things around us in all our homes ; but they are 
only common to us because we have known them so long ; they are 
miracles to the children, and the learning of them gives the children 
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joy. Then why should they be snatched up from the e very-day road of 
commonplace- things, and be forced to whiz past them as past the 
houses, fences, and trees from the windows of the fast going train, in 
our eager desire to hurry them on to far-distant points ? 

Oh, that our houses were all of them kindergartens, where " Welcome 
children ! " might speak from every bright, uncurtained window-pane, 
every breadth of much used carpet, and every piece of well-worn furni- 
ture ; where the children might learn, and love to learn, and yet be free, 
be natural, be happy 1 

Oh, that the whole world were a kindergarten, where every day did not 
find us amid the vexing complexities of a civilized whirl, snatched up 
and away from life's commonplace, homely joys, and forced to whiz 
past them in our maddening haste to reach far-distant points, — to do 
something, to get somewhere at a certain time 1 If only for a short 
time, we might, like the children, taking no note of the passing hours, 
at one moment with silent, unruffled calm, at another with wild, ec- 
static joy, be free, be natural, be happy 1 



LESSONS IN DRAWING, 

BY MARY D. HICKS. 

IV. 

ORDER OF WEEKLY LESSONS, 

A casual observer of a successful primary school of our day will re- 
ceive the impression of a school-room made bright by plants, pictures, 
fresh air, a cheery, winsome teacher, and children with happy, smiling 
faces. The conclusion of the casual observer would be that, appar- 
ently, school is a place to amuse and entertain little children, by ex- 
hibiting to them pretty pictures, by telling them pleasant stories, by 
singing with them, by playing games with them, by attractive conversa- 
tion and manners, by drawing for them, by giving them playthings, in- 
cluding a slate and a pencil, by devising interesting physical exercises 
for them, and by leading them to see all there is around them. But if 
one studies the school day after day, and learns of the n^ethods and 
motives of the teacher, it will be discovered that all this play and 
pleasure is based upon a careful study of the mental faculties and the 
laws of their development, and that what seem to be merely attractive 
and ingenious devices for entertaining the children, are parts of a sys- 
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tematic and orderly scheme of education, which is constantly in the 
mind of the teacher. 

Every good teacher has clearly in her mind the end which she de- 
sires to reach by her teaching \ she considers carefully and determines 
upon the means by which that end is to be reached, and then devises 
attractive ways of presentation ; thus producing, finally, a scheme by 
which she works. There should be such a scheme for every subject 
of instruction, whatever it may be. 

When, therefore, regular work in drawing is begun, after a few weeks 
spent upon - form-lessons from solids, it must be according to a definite 
plan, carefully laid out in such a way that all the faculties may be ex- 
ercised in the development of the work. Observation, imitation, mem- 
ory, imagination,-^these must all be exercised in turn, and must be 
appealed to in order to complete and strengthen conceptions of form. 
Lest some faculties should receive attention at :he expense of others, it 
is well to have a plan of work which will provide regular work for all. 

When a figure is chosen to be drawn, the work on that figure should 
include a lesson on its form from the solid, a lesson in imitating a draw- 
ing of It, a lesson in drawing it from memory, a lesson in drawing it 
from dictation, a lesson in drawing it from an object. Let us apply 
this. A square is the figure to be taught. The teacher determines 
that she wishes her children to see and remember that, — 

A square has four sides. ^ 

A square has four corners. 
A square has four equal sides. 
A square has four square corners. 
In order to have these ideas fixed in the minds of the children, and at 
the same time to avoid monotony, she wishes to present the ideas by 
appealing first to one faculty, then to another. Accordingly she draws 
up the following scheme of work for the week. 

On Monday she will lead the children to observe the square. in cubes 
and other objects, to see and to feel that its sides are straight, to count 
its sides and its corners, and to say that it has four edges and four 
comers ; she will allow them to measure the sides of a square and to 
find that they are equal. The teacher or the children will give the 
word, " square," and the teacher will write it on the board. The chil- 
dren will find a great many squares, and will tell all that they have 
found out about its sides and corners. 

On Tuesday the teacher will draw a square on the board, while the 
children watch her ; they will draw it on their slates, taking care to 
have the sides straight and equal, and the comers square. Then they 
will repeat the square. 

On Wednesday the children will draw squares from memory. 
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On Thursday the teacher will dictate a square with, perhaps, some 
simple addition. 

On Friday she will find a square object, from which the children will 
draw. 

If the plan of the week were drawn out, it would be like this. 



MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY. 


THURSDAY. 


FRIDAY. 


(MomctfiCi 


Radwcbon. 


MSMHy* 


• 


^^a * » 


1 














of 
TmmUj. 








Souar* 
















X 























This arrangement is suggested as good, although the exact order is 
not considered essential ; but it is important that the first lesson given 
on a figure should be from a solid or object. When the idea of a figure 
has been gained by the children from a solid or object, then a graphic 
representation of the figure may be made for them to imitate. But if a 
drawing of the figure is given for imitation at first, the work of the 
children will be a mere lifeless copying and not the living exercise 
which it becomes. when drawing is the expression of an idea. 



First Steps in Teaching Language. — Pupils should be drilled, 
first, to have thoughts about an object or topic that may be presented 
to them ; and, second, to express those thoughts readily, clearly, and 
in a manner corresponding to the best usage of the day. Place an ob- 
ject before the class and ask them to write a description of it, and to 
tell of its composition, its properties, and its uses ; or show them a 
picture, and ask them to write what they see in the picture, and what 
they think about it ; or present to them some topic that is quite within 
the scope of their thought, and request them to write their thoughts 
upon it. This being done within a limited portion of time, let the pa- 
per be exchanged, and give each one ample time to correct all the mis- 
takes of his neighbor, marking every want of, or wrong use of, a capital 
letter, and every violation of good usages in the construction of sen- 
tences, giving attention also to punctuation and a choice of language 
to express the same idea. — Frqf. Piatt. 
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LESSONS IN TONIC SOL-FA. 

BY T. F. SEWARD. 

ni. 

ft 

The subject of rhythm may now be introduced. To bring the subject 
within the apprehension of the children, an illustration like the follow- 
ing may be employed 

Teacher. — Suppose a boy should come here and ask me to make him 
the drummer-boy of the school. I say to him, '^ Let me see how you 
can drum.*' He takes his drum and beats, something like this. [The 
teacher takes a pointer, or ruler, and strikes the desk very irregularly, 
fast and slow strokes succeeding each other in the most incongruous 
manner possible. The children will be sure to laugh, and the teacher 
may say, " Do you think I would be likely to employ him ? " " No." 
" Why not ? " " Because he doesn*t keep time. " 

T. — Suppose another boy comes and drums like this [beating regu- 
larly, or some rhythmic movement that all can understand]. Is that 
better? "Yes." 

T, — We are now going to study about keeping time, and I hope you 
will succeed better than the first boy did. [He taps regularly on the 
desk at intervals of about a second.] 

T, — Are these beats regular or irregular ? " Regular." 

T. — We call these regular beats, pulses. What do we call them ? 

T. — I will produce some pulses with my voice, [He sings four even 
tones at any convenient pitch to the syllable lah.'\ How many pulses 
did I sing ? " Four." You may sing four pulses as I did. [They sing.] 

T, — As we gave names to our tones, doh, me, and soh, we will also 
give names to pulses. We will call a pulse taa (pronounce Tah). [He 
now writes eight pulses on the board, thus :] 

TAA TAA TAA TAA TAA TAA TAA TAA. 

T. — How many pulses have I written ? You may sing them. [They 
should be intoned at an easy pitch ] 

T. — Now listen carefully to me, and sec if you notice anything in my 
way of singing them, [He sings them with a strong accent on each al- 
ternate tone, /. e.y the first, third, fifth, and seventh. 

r.— Did I sing the pulses all alike, or did they difier ? " They 
differed." Listen again. [He sings them as before.] How did the 
first tone differ from the second ? " It was louder." [Some will say 
stronger.] 
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T. — ^This louder or stronger singing of a tone we call accent. [Ques- 
tion ] 

T. — I will place a sign before the first taa to show that it is stronger. 
[He places a perpendicular Hne before it and gives it the name bar^ 

7!-«— When I sang the exercise, did I make the second tone strong or 
weak ? " Weak.** The sign for the weak accent is two dots, thus : 
[He writes it in and completes the exercise as follows : 

I TAA : TAA I TAA : TAA | TAA : TAA | TAA : TAA. || 

7! — Do you see any bar in the exercise which is different from the 
others ? " Yes, the last." 

T. — We write it thus at the end of a Hne, and call it a double bar. 
[Question.] 

T. — Now I want you to sing the exercise for me. Is the first tone to 
be strong or weak*? The second ? etc. 

71 — From one strong accent to the next is called a measure. What 
is it called? "A measure." What makes a measure? "From one 
strong accent to the next." How many measures in this exercise? 
Tell me how many measures I sing. [He sings two, three, and four 
measures, indicating the boundaries plainly by making the accent very 
distinct.] 

After exercising the pupils on the lesson in various ways, dividing 
the class, etc., the teacher ^ays, " Listen to me and see if I sing the 
lesson correctly. If I make a mistake, say * Wrong.' " 

He begins by singing the first tone soft and the second loud. Pupils 
say ** wrong." " What was wrong ? " ** The accent." " Listen again." 
He sings the exercise correctly till he reaches the last measure, when 
he prolongs the tone through two pulses. " Wrong." ** Which meas- 
ure was wrong ? " " The last." ** How was it wrong ? " Various an- 
swers will be given. ** Was the tone too long or too shprt.*' ** Too 
long." " How long do you think it was ? " " As long as two pulses." 
" We will call it a two pulse tone," 

"Listen again, and see how the name seems to sound in a two-pulse 
tone." "It sounded like taa-aa." "We will call a two-pulse tone, 
TAA-AA. What is the name of a one pulse tone ? " " Taa." " Of a 
two-pulse tone ? " " Taa-aa.** 

T, — Listen tome and tell me what kinds of tones I sing? [He sings 
to lah the two different tones, the pupils naming.] 

T, — I will now write some tones under the lesson. [He writes the 
following notes under the tune-names. 

|d:d |m:m|s:m|d: — 1| 

" What is the first tone to be sung ? " " Doh.*' " How long is it ? '^ 
" One pulse.*' " Is it strong or weak ? " etc. 
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Other exercises^ like the following, may be written on the board and 
sung: 

(d:d|d: — |m:s|d: — |m:s|d :d|m:s|d: — || 

I D : D I M : M I S : s I d' : — | d' : d' | s : s | M : m | d : — 1| 

|d: m|s:m|d:m|s: — |s :d'|s:m|s :m|d: — |/ 

Key F. 

I D : D I M : M I s : S I M : — | d : d | s^ ^ s, | d : s^ | d : — 1| 

I D : D I s, : — I D : D I M : — | M : S | M : D | S^ : s J D : — || 

Itey D. 

|d :m|s : — |s: — |m : — |m :s|d/ : — |s: — JD: — 




SOH. 



TONIC SOL-FA SIGNS. 

The manual signs for the tones doh, me, and soh are here pre- 
sented. These signs are not only convenient as a iheans of practice, 
but it must be remembered that they represent, or at least suggest, the 
mental effect of the tones. 

Soh is a bright, clear, grand, 
trumpet-like tone. The words 
which are employed to describe 
the characters of the tones are not 
importa»t. It is well to let the pu- 
pils express in their own language 
their impression of each tone. 

Me is described as calm, peace- 
ful, gentle, etc. The position of 
the hand is very expressive, being 
that with which one would make 
a caressing motion, as if laying it 
on a child's head. 

DoH has such a characteristic 
of strength and firmness that its 
peculiar effect can rarely be mis- 
taken. All these mental effects 
are subject to modifications, which 
will be spoken of later in the course. 




ME. 




DOH. 



— It is what the child does, under wise direction, that educates 
him. — yohn Swett. 
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WRITING -LEbbONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 



WORD-BUILDING. 

" You have now learned five small letters. What are these letters 
good for, children ? What can you do with them ? " " We can write 
with them." "Well, what can you write with them? We can write 
words." "What words can you write? Let us put some of these 
letters together, and see. I will write small i on the board, and you 
may tell me what letter to write next, and what word it will make." 
The letter n and the word in are quickly given. " I think now we 
could put another letter right before in^ and build a new word. Who 
can think of the letter and the word ? " Very many are ready with w 
and winy and the second word is written on the blackboard. " This 
morning, children, I met a lady who lives in a convent and is called 

a ? " "A «««," from many voices. ** This is a pretty word to 

write. Seel you have first over-rolling waves, then under-rolling 
waves, and then over- rolling waves again," writing the word slowly on 
the blackboard to illustrate the movement. 

I next draw some long, straight lines, on the main slant, through the 
down-strokes, to let the children see that the straight lines all slant 
alike, and that the letters are all the same width, and say to them that 
this gives the word a one look, or uniform look. Then I rewrite the 
word, and speak about the short turns and the sharp angles, and ask 
them to see how distinct each line is ; that the lines only touch in a 
point, and then separate ;' that they should never nm together and 
spoil the looks of the word. All this educates the eye to form. After 
awhile, if I write the word wrong in any of these particulars, anH set 
the class to criticising, many little pupils will detect the special error, 
and will be able to tell the cause of it and how to correct it. In this 
way criticism and correction are associated together in the early 
practice. 



— " Catch, then, O catch the passing hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 
Life's a short summer, man a flower. 
He dies, — alas I how soon he dies." 
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SKETCH OF A LESSON IN FORM. 

BY "shadow." 

IV. 

Review vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines ; then develop idea o^ 

« 

and teach, paralUly converging^ and diverging lines. 

Matter: i. Lines that are the same distance apart at all points are 
called parallel lines. 

2. Lines that are not the same distance apart at all points, but which 
come together in one direction, and separate in the other direction, are 
called converging or diverging lines. 

Teacher. {Drawing vertically parallel lines on the board.) — What have 

I done ? 

Child. — You have drawn two vertical lines. 

i^ B T. — I shall name the first line a, and the second line b 



X 



I I 



m 

■ 



y Now I touch a at a certain point, x, and b at a point y. 
^ I join these two points by a straight line. What does the 
^ line xy show } 

C. — The line xy shows the distance between the lines a and b. 
[Class decide. Teacher confirms.] 

T. — Now I shall take another point, m in the line a, and a point n 
in line b, and join the two points. What does the line mn show ? 

C— The line mn shows the distance between the lines a and b. 

T. — How does the distance between the lines A and b, shown by the 
line xy^ compare with the distance shown by the line mn ? 

C. — The distance between the lines a and b, shown by the line xy, is 
the same as the distance shown by the line mn. [Class decide. 
Teacher confirms.] 

7! — I take another point, / in the line a, and point r in the line b, 
and jo n these points. How does the distance shown by the line i> 
compare with the distance shown by line xy, or mn ? 

C. — ^The distance shown by the line ir is the same as the distance 
shown by the line xy, or mn. 

T. — At how many points have we found the lines a and b the same 
distance apart. 

C— We have found the lines a and b the same distance apart at three 
points. 

T. — Suppose I take other points in the lines A and b and measure 
their distance apart, how do you think the distances will compare. 

^' — The distances will all be equal, or the lines a and b are the same 
distance apart everywhere. 
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7T — ^Then at how many points are the lines a and b the same dis- 
tance apart ? 

C. — ^The lines a and b are the same distance apart at all points. 

T. — ^John may make two horizontal lines that are the same distance 
apart at all points. Jane may make two oblique lines, and James two 
curved lines, the same distance apart at all points. 

[Children do so ; other children stating what they have done.] 

71 — Who can tell me what lines that are the same distance apart at 
all points are called ? 

C. — Lines that are the same distance apart at all points are called 
(C or T.) parallel lines-. [Simultaneous recitation, while Teacher writes 
definition on the board.] /\ \c dj 

T, — Now look at these lines a and b^ and tell me 
whether they are the same distance apart at all points. 

C, — The lines a and b are not the same distance 
apart at all points ; they are nearer together at the top 
than they are at the bottom. [Class decide. Teacher 
confirms.] /a M 

T. — Tracing the lines a and b upward, what do they do in regard to 
each other ? 

C, — They come together. 

T, — And tracing the lines c and d downward, what do you observe ? 

C — The lines c and d come together toward the bottom. 

T, — What word may you use that means the same as come together^ 
and sounds better ? 

C'or T. — Converge. 

T. — In how many directions do the lines a and b converge ? 

C, — ^The lines a and b converge in one direction. 

T, — And in how many directions do the lines c and d converge ? 

C, — ^The lines c and d converge in one direction. 

T, — ^Thinking of this, what kind of lines may we call them ? 

C, — We may call them converging lines. [Class decide. Teacher 
<:onfirms.] 

7!— Compare the direction in which I am now tracing the lines a and 
b with the direction in which I traced them before. 

C. — You are tracing the lines a and b in the opposite direction from 
which you traced them before. 

T, — And what do the lines a and b do now in regard to each other ? 

C. — They go apart (separate). 

71 — What word may we use that means the same and sounds better ? 

C. or T. — Diverge. 

T. — Now tell me all you have learned in this lesson about lines a 
and b. 
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C — The lines a and b converge in one direction, and diverge in the 
opposite direction. 

1\ — Thinking of what you have learned about the lines a and ^,.what 
is true of c and d f 

C— The lines c and d also converge in one direction, and diverge in 
the opposite direction. 

T. — Since this is true, what kind of lines may we call them ? 

C, — We may call them converging of diverging lines. 

T-.—What are converging or diverging lines ? 

C. — Lines that are not the same distance apart at all points, but 
which come together {converge) in one direction, and separate {diverge) 
in the opposite direction, are called converging or diverging lines. 
[Simaltaneous recitation. Teacher writes definition on the board.] 

Review by having children make different kinds of parallel lines, also 
converging or diverging lines. Then erase work on the board, and 
have children read what they have learned. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MARY E. BADLAM. 

IV. 

Water on the Land (concluded). 

Talk with the children, and let them, in imagination, follow with you 
a little stream flowing down the mountain-side. 

At first it flows smoothly and evenly, but by-and-by it comes to a 
place where the land slopes very much, and the water, instead of flowing 
smoothly, dashes along and flows rapidly down the slope. This we call 
a '* rapid." 

Then describe the river as it again flows on until it comes to a place 
where it cannot flow on, but has to jump or leap from the rock or cliff 
it is on, as they themselves jump or leap from a high place to a lower. 
Give them the name " waterfall." 

Let them imagine a brook flowing along until it comes to a hollow in 
the land, into which it flows and collects there. As it keeps coming 
down from the mountain, it will continue flowing into the hollow, and 
form a pool there with the land all around it. This, they will know is 
a " lake." If it is quite small, tell them it is called a " pond." 

A lake that starts from a fresh spring they know will be fresh, and 
one that starts firom a salt spring will be salt. 

Compare lake, pond, and island. 
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XV. Points of the Compass, 

Show the children a picture of some place, and then, if possible, a 
map of the same place. 

Let them tell what they see in the picture, and what in the map. 
Compare map and picture. I got this season from my class in a very 
short time : '* A picture shows things just as they are, only smaller," 
and, '' A map only shows the place or position of things." 

These answers I considered sufficient, and I did not have them com- 
mitted to memory, for I thought if they really understood the difference, 
they would be able to tell me in their own words, any time. 

Show them how to draw maps, or ''ground plans," as they really are. 
Let them draw, with you, a map of the school- rooih, in every instance 
letting them tell you the next step. . Then they are ready to draw the 
map (with you) of the school-grounds and adjoining streets, and then 
maps of the routes they take to and from school. This should not be 
taken until they perfectly understand the other maps. 

Teach them now to read the maps, pointing out rivers, mountains, 
lakes, cities, etc., as they did on the globe. 

Show them a compass, and let them examine it and notice that wher- 
ever they place it the needle always points toward the same place or 
in the same direction. 

Give the name '' north " to this direction, and let the children point 
to streets that are north and objects in the northern part of the school- 
room. Find how many of the children go toward the north as they go 
home. 

Talk about the " North Star," and show them how they can always 
find north: 

Let them point in the opposite direction, and if they do not know, 
give the name '' south." Let them point to objects south, as they did 
north. 

Let them face the north, and point with the right hand to the east, 
and with the left hand to the west. 

Ask them the use of these directions, or " points of the compass," 
as we call them. 

Ask them, if they were lost, and knew their home was north, how 
they would find it. 

Let them tell that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west. 

Give the names "south-east," "south-west," "north-east," and 
" north-west." 

Let them tell in what direction the school-house faces. 

Show on the globe, norths souths east^ and west^ and impress upon 
their minds that in going north we do not go up, nor down as we go south. 

Let them find north, south, east, and west on the map. 



^oo Pestahman Prmdples. 

XXXII.— 

i8 = 9 and 9. 

17 = 9 and 8. 

16 = 9 and 7 ; 8 and 8. 

15 = 9 and 6 ; 8 and 7. 

14 =: 9 and 5 ; 8 and 6 ; 7 and 7. 

13 = 9 and 4 ; 8 and 5 ; 7 and 6. 

12 = 9 and 3 ; 8 and 4 ; 7 and 5 ; 6 and 6. 

11=9 and 2 ; 8 and 3 ; 7 and 4 ; 6 and 5. 

10 = 8 and 2 ; 7 and 3 ; 6 and 4 ; 5 and 5. 

9 = 7 and 2 ; 6 and 3 ; 5 and 4. 

8 = 6 and 2 ; 5 and 3 ; 4 and 4. 

7 = 5 and 2 ; 4 and 3. 

6 = 4 and 2 ; 3 and 3. 

5 = 3 and 2. 

4 = 2 and 2. 

This table may be constructed by the teacher with the help of the 
class, but the answers should not appear in the regular order given 
above. When once constructed so that the idea is apparent, let it be 
be removed, and each pupil may reconstruct it on the slate. 

This table also comprises all the tickets necessary in addition. If 
any pupils are less successful in securing tickets than others, remind 
them that there being four sets of numbers in answer^ to some, they 
should notice what sets are named and be careful not to give them 
again. 



Pestalozzian Principles.— All lessons should be given in accord- 
ance with the following principles, laid down by Pestalozzi : 

1. Activity is a law of childhood. Accustom the child to do,— edu- 
cate the hand. 

2. Cultivate the faculties in their natural order : first form the mind. 
then finish it. 

£ /'hi^s^lf ^^^ ^^^ senses, and never tell a child what he can discover 
^nav£ti^''l cS ^''^^''''^ ^"^ '^ elements : one difficulty at a time is 

s ^ot^XrtL^?.L\^''*''P- ^^\^r°«gJ^- The measure of information 
r tI; , ^^"^ ""^"^ eive, but what the child can receive. 

t' ^L^'JlPl^'^^T ^'^'^^ * P^^^^' ^'^^^ immediate or remote. 
L' Pr^eeJ V t' ^^"^ ^^" '^^ term,-cultivate language. 
^ 'general ; fSJTt?/.)^"'''? ^"^ ^^ unknown, from the particular to 
Sre difficult. ^ concrete to the abstract; from the simple to the 

J^ VjrdeToP^atoe.'*' ^^'^ ^^^Y^^^ ) not the order of the subject, but 
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EDITORIAL. 

Spring approaches. The seasons are suggestive of valuable lessons. Spring 
is typical of the morning of life. We all bid it a hearty welcome. When 
winter releases his icy fingers, which have kept all vegetation so long in a sort 
of mesmeric sleep, and we feel the rays of the sun and see the budding and 
bursting of new life about us, instinctively we trace the beautifi^l connection 
of times and seasons with those of external nature and human life. The pe- 
riod of the helplessness of childhood is the wintry sleep that precedes the en- 
ergy and life of young manhood ; when this time comes to the child, the latent 
working powers are ready to have direction given to them. Now the teacher 
^omes into the child^s life with directing, moulding force ; sympathy and sug- 
gestive teaching blend in their influence to prepare the mind and heart for the 
earnest work of life's summer-time, and the more serene enjoyments of its 
autumn season, and for the peaceful departure to the *' shining shore *' when 
age has become a burden. 



SPRING SONG. 



I. 



I've banished Winter, saith the Spring; 
Awake ! arise, ye flowers ! 

Brisk breezes blow, 

Bright sunshine glow, 
And rouse the young year's powers. 

II. 
Rush up, ye larks, into the sky, 
Sing high, and wake the flowers ; 
Ye clouds, make haste, 
The earth needs taste 
Your fertilizing showers. 

III. 
Ye pretty birds, hop on each bush 
And bid its leaves come out ; 
Jackdaw and rook, 
With knowing look, 
Now wheel and fly about. 

IV. 

Pick up the grubs, and build your nests 
With so much noise and chatter, 



That, when you're heard, 
Both beast and bird 
Will wonder what's the matter. 

V. 

Let hills and banks and rocky pools 
Put on their bright array ; 

Its petals gold, 

Let furze unfold, 
To hail the joyous day. 

VI. 

From distant lands I've told fresh birds 
They must assemble here ; 

And o'er the sea 

They come to me 
To taste the Spring's good cheer. 

VII. 

I order now that all the world 
Be active, up and doing, 
To win my favor. 
Useful labor 
Must come to me a-wooing. 



Much depends upon the primary teacher, in giving direction to children's 
natural love of the wonderful and beautiful. The impressions which simple 
natural objects make upon children often strike some deep chord which makes 
the key-note of their lives. The flower of early spring, a bright insect, the 
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sparkling brilliancy of a star, the crescent moon x:limbing slowly up the blue 
vault in the silence and repose of evening, the rising or setting of the sun 
amid clouds, often give the first and deepest impressions of the ^ beautiful '* 
|n nature. These objects are everywhere available to the guides of young 
children, and shoiild be utilized by them in giving tone and character to their 
teachings. It is a mistake to cram the memory and educate the intellect to 
the neglect of those things which tend to give play to the imagination and in- 
fluence the heart. Happily a strong reaction is setting in against mere book 
and routine teaching in the elementary grades of school. This world is full 
of beauty, and children should be trained to a keen perception of its exist- 
ence* It is the most valuable part of education. The young child's delight 
is at first in feeling; then follows a thirst far knowledge. The first epoch is 
the seed-time of childhood, and the flowers and fruit that come forth from it 
should be rooted in love and sympathy with what is beautiful in nature. The 
capacity for enjoying the varied sensations produced by color, light, shadow, 
hum of insects, songs of birds, the rustling of leaves, the gurgling of brooks, 
is the foundation for future trains of thought which will exercise the faculties 
of the mind in what is true, beautiful, and good. Such training leads natu- 
rally the young mind and heart to crave that knowledge which has its source 
in the infinite. To do this kind of work the teacher's own heart must feel its 
value, for nothing so firmly links heart to heart as a glowing sympathy and 
enthusiastic love for the beautiful, the true, and the good. 



HOW THE ANCIENT GREEKS TAUGHT READING. 

In a recent publication of Harper & Brothers, entitled Old Greek Educa- 
tion^ by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., we find some interesting accounts of elementary 
teaching as drawn from the writings of Plato, Dionysius, etc., that will inter- 
est the primary teachers of this age. Children were not taught words first, 
and then to analyze them, but started with individual letters, then learned 
their simplest combinations, and so on. A curious attempt was made about 
400 B. C. to make the alphabet an agreeable study. This was the time when 
the newer Ionic alphabet of 24 letters was introduced and apparently ordered 
into the Greek schools. The so-called grammatical tragedy of Callias was a 
poetical kind of a-b-chooV^ in which single letters in turn spoke tlie prologue. 
The choral parts seem to have been refrains, working out the simpler com- 
binations of vowels with each consonant The seven vowels were introduced 
before the schoolmaster as female characters. The use of mnemonic verses 
to help children had, no doubt, their origin in the earlier Greek education. 
From the acquisition of letters the child passed to the study of syllables, and 
syllabizing was used generally by the Greeks for elementary instruction in 
reading. The Greek child was not afflicted like English and American chil- 
dren with absurd and irrational modes of spelling, as he had a fair guarantee 
that the individual letters reproduced the sound of the whole word ; but he 
had other difficulties. He had to study with peculiar care the separation of 
words, punctuation, accent, and the subtle use of the numerous particles. 
The Greeks were very particular about melodious intonation and the rhyth- 
mical balance of clauses, even in prose. There is mention made of a special 
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teacher in early days among the Greeks, whose duty it was to regulate and 
train the singing-voice of children. In fact the general assumption among 
their educators was that every child had both natural voice and ear for sing- 
ing. The custom of reading aloud and making recitations from the great 
poets taught every school-boy to enunciate accurately and read rhythmically, 
and also made the pupils familiar with the choicest extracts of the best mas- 
ters in the older literature. 



Books for Primary Teachers. 

(Continaed from Mareb NumberJ 



[Published by Van Antwerp, Bragg 6r* Co,, Cincinnati^] 

READING. 

McGuffey*s Revised Primer, richly illustrated. 15 cts. 

The same in paper covers. 10 cts. 

The Little Teacher; Word Method. 12 cts. 

The Phonic Reader; Phonic Method. 25 cts. 

White's Alphabet Made Easy. 7 cts. 

McGuffey's Revised Readers. 6 nos. For set, $3.50. 

Harvey's Graded School Readers. 5 nos. For set, $2.25. 

Cole's Institute Reader ; all grades in one book. 90 cts. 

CHARTS. 

McGuffey's Revised Primary Reading Charts. 27 nos. Manilla, with port- 
folio. $5.00 p^r set. Not mailable. 
The same on heavy boards, with box. $10.00 per set. Not mailable. 

SPELLING. 

McGufitey's Revised Speller. 20 cts. 

Harvey's Graded School Primary Speller. 16 cts. 

do. do. do. Speller. 22 cts, 
DeWolf 8 Instructive Speller. 20 cts. 
Heakle's Test Speller. 30 cts. 
Franklin Writing Speller. 5 cts. 
Eclectic Spelling Tablet 5 cts. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Harvey's Revised Elementary Grammar, combining Language-Lessons and 

Compositions. 50 cts. 
Holbrook's Training-Lessons in Grammar. 50 cts. 
Pinneo's Guide to Composition. 70 cts. 
Pinneo's Exercises in False Syntax. 42 cts. 
William's Parsing Manual. 7S cts. 
Eclectic Parsing Book for Written Parsing. 25 cts. 
Peaslee's Graded Selections for Memorizing. 60 cts. 

ELOCUTION AND DIALOGUES. 

McGuffey's Juvenile Speaker. 45 cts. 

McGuffey's Eclectic Speaker. 90 cts. 

Kidd's Elocution and Vocal Culture. $1.15. 

Venable's School Stage. $1.00. 

Venable's Amateur Actor. $1.25. 

Venable's Dramatic Scenes. $1.25. 

Standard Exhibiton Dialogues. 30 Nos. Each 10 cts. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Ray's New Primary Arithmetic. 18 cts. 
Ray*s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Ray's New Elementary Arithmetic. 42 cts. 
White's Primary Arithmetic. 25 cts. 
White's Manual of Arithmetic. 90 cts. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Eclectic Primary Geography. 65 cts. 

Eclectic Atlas and Hana-Book of U. S. Eip^ht double-page Maps ; Twenty 

full-page Maps ; 215 pages text; Ubrary bmding. $4.50. 
Ritter s Comparative Geoeraphy. $1.15. 
Ritter's Geographical Studies. $1.15 

PENMANSHIP. 

Eclectic Elementary Copy Books. 3 Nos. Each 7 cts. 
Eclectic Copy Books. 13 Nos. Each 10 cts. 
Eclectic Sample Book, illustrating the system. 10 cts. 
Eclectic Copy-book Covers, with blotters. Per doz. 30 cts. 
Eclectic Writing Cards, manilla. Per set $1.15. 
Eclectic Hand-Book of Penmanship. 50 cts. 
Blank Writing Books, best paper. 5 cts. 
Eclectic Pens (sample cards 10 cts.). Per box $1.00. 

METHODS. 

Lilienthal & Allyn Composition and Object Lessons. 25 cts. 

Doerner's do. do. 60 cts. 

Gow's Good Morals and Gentle Manners. $1.15. 

Krusi's Life of Pestalozzi. $1.40 

Mailman's History of Pedagogy. 70 cts. 

Hailman's Kindergarten Culture. 70 cts. 

The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid. 50 cts. 

How to Teach. A Manual of Methods. $1.15 

Ogden's Science of Education. $1.15. 

Ogden's Art of Teaching. $1.15. 

Payne's School Supervision. $1.15. 

{Published by Potter^ Ainsworth &* Co., New York.] 

PENMANSHIP. — PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER'S SYSTEM. 

Primary Tracing Books. Nos. i and 2. Per doz., 84 cts. 
Primary Short Course. Nos. i to 6, inclusive. Per doz., 84 cts. 
Grammar School Series. Nos. i to 6. *' ** $1.20. 

Business Series. Nos. 7, 11, and 12. '* 1.20. 

Ladies' Series. Nos. 8, 9, and 10. " 1.20. 

P., D. & S.'s Handbook of Penmanship. 30 cts. 

Manual of Penmanship. 90 cts. 

Writing Charts. 12 Nos. Per set, $2.00. 

Copy Book Covers. Per hundred, $2.00. " 

Patent Blotter Cover. $1.20. 
Patent Blotter Cover, primary size. Per hundred, $1.00. 
Payson's German Copy Book. 7 Nos. Per doz., 84 cts. 
P., D. & S.'s Steel Pens. Seven kinds. Per gross, 72 cts. 

DRAWING.— BARTHOLOMEW'S NATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Free Hand Primary Tracing. Nos. i to 4, inclusive. Per doz., 48 cts. 
Free Hand Grammar School Course. Nos. 5 to 12. Per doz., 96 cts. 
How to Teach. Guide to Nos.^l, 2, 3, and 4. 30 cts. 
How to Teach. Guide to Nos.' 5 to 12. 75 cts. 
Drawing Book Covers. Per hundred, $2.75. 
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spelling Blanks. — Dinsmore*s Elementary. Per doz., 42 cts. 

Dinsroore*s, Nos. i, 2. and 3. Per doz., 84 cts. 
McVicar*s American^ No i. Per doz., 42 cts. 
McVicar's National. Nos. i, 2, and 3. Per doz., 84 cts. 
American Standard. Per doz., 48 cts. 
Language Blanks, — Green's. Nos. i to 4. Per doz,, 42 cts. 
Grammar Blanks^ — Greenes. Nos. i, 2, and 3. Per doz., 84 cts. 
Composition Blanks, — National. Per doz., 72 cts. 

Patterson's. No. i. Per doz., $1.00. 
No. 2. " 1.75. 

No. 3. " 2*25. 

No. 4. " 2.50, 

School Records, — Campbell's. No. i, Weekly Class Record. 67 cts. 

No. 2, Monthly " " (i^ cts. 

No. 3, Weekly Diary. Per doz., 67 cts. 
No. 4, Monthly " " 67 cts. 

Book Keeping, — Hanaford & Payson's. Single Entry, 54 cts. 

Single Entry Blanks. Per set, 36 cts. 
Single and Double Entry. $1.08. 
Single and Double Entry Blanks. Per set, 54 cts. 
Key to Single and Double Entry. 36 cts. 
Potter & Hammond's. Single & Double Entry. 84 cts. 

Blanks. Per Set, 60 cts. 

High School. 90 cts. 

Blanks. Per set, 84 cts. 

Key to Single and Double Entry. 48 cts. 

Elementary Science, — Gillet and Rolfe's Elementary Philosophy. 90 cts. 

language, — Crosby's Greek Lessons. 72 cts. 
Crosby's Greek Tables. 54 cts. 
Magili's First Lessons in French. 54 cts, 
Magill's French Reader with Vocabulary. $1. 44. 

[Published by Clark &* Maynard, New York.] 

Language Exercises, — Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English. 36 cts. 

Higher " ** " 60 cU. 

Arithmetic Helps, — Thomson's New 111. Table Book, or Juvenile Arith. i8c* 

New Rudiments of Arithmetic. 36 cts. 
New Practical Arithmetic. 70 cts. 
New Mental Arithmetic. 25 cts. 

History, — Anderson's Junior Class History of the U. S. 6^ cts. 

Grammar School History of the U. S. 86 cts. 
Popular School History of the U. S. $1.20 

Physiology, — Hutchison's Physiology and Hygiene. $1.08. 
spellers, — Henderson's Test Words in Spelling. 18 cts. 

Beecher's Primary Normal Speller (illustrated). 25 cts. 

Modem Languages, — Keetel's Child's Illus. First Book in French. 72 cts. 

An Elementary French Grammar. 90 cts. 
Keetel's Analytical French Reader. |i.2o 

Governmenjt Class Book, — Young's. $1.00. 

Supplementary Reading, — English Classics, (Each from 32' to 48 pages* 
i6mo. Price 10 cts.) 
Byron's Prophecy of Dante. (Cantos L and IL) 
Milton's L'Allep;ro and II Penseroso. 
Lord Bacon's Assays, Civil and Moral. Selected. 
Byron's Prisoner of Chillon. 
Moore's Fire-Worshippers. (Lalla Rookh. Selected from Parts I. and II.{ 
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Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

Scott's Marmion. (Selections from Canto VI.) 

Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. (Introduction and Canto^I.) 

Burns' Cotter's Saturday Night, and Other Poems. 

Crabbe's The Village 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. (Abridgment of Part I.) 

Macaulay's Essay on Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Macaulay's Armada, and other Poems. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. (Selections from Acts I., III. and IV» 

Goldsmith's Traveller. 

Hogg's Queen's Wake. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. (Canto I.) 

Shakespeare's As You Like It, etc. (Selections.) 

King John and King Richard II. (Selections.) 

King Henry IV., Kinjj Henry V., King Henry VI. (Selections.^ 

Henry VIII., and Juhus Csesar. (Selections.) 

Wordsworth's Excursion. Book I. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

Paradise Lost. Book I. Milton. 25 cts. 
The Shakespeare Reader. C. H. Wykes. 30 cts. 
The Canterbury Tales. GeoflFrey Chaucer. 30 cts. 
Anderson's Historical Reader. $1.30 

United States Reader, f 1.08. 



^Published by Porter 6- CoaUs, Philadelphia.^ 

Readers, — Normal First Readers. 22 cts. 
Normal Second " 38 cts. 

Arithmetic. — Raub's Elementary Arithmetic. 50 cts. 
Grammar.— 'Ltsson^ in English. Raub. 45 cts. 
spellers. — Buckwaller's Primary Speller. 22. 
speakers. — Young America Speaker. 75 cts. 



[Published by The Nursery Publishing Co.., Boston.} 

Supplementary Reading. — 

The Nursery. Yearly Volumes, bound in green and gold, $1.50. 

Half Yearly ** " " " .85. 

The Easy Book. Illustrated. 128 pages. 75 cts. 
The Beautiful Book. Poems, illustrated. 128 pages. 75 cts; 
The Nursery Primer. 64 pages. Illustrated. 35 cts. 
The Nursery Reader. Stories in Prose and Rhyme. lUus. 35c* 

We are strongly disposed to regard that person as the best physician who 
does the most to alleviate suffering. Judged from this standard, Mrs. Lydia 
£. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., is entitled to the front rank, 
for her Vegetable Compound is daily working wonderful cures in female dis- 
eases. Send for circular to the above address. 

""""- "~"^~~" ■ I 11.1 

To SiTBBOSiBXBS.— The date with yoar address indicates the time to which your nihtorlpttoB 
Is paid. The FiuiCABf Teacher is sent antil ordered to be discontinued, and an order Urn 
dlsoontlnnance can receiTe no attention until all arrearages are paid. Buhscribers should 
remit by P. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications should be addreseed to FU- 
MABT Teaohsb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not prompt^ 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P.O. 
adress, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Pbima&t Tbaobbb is nailed. 
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LESSON VIII.— THE CAT* 
[To b«*Toad to popUt bj Primary Teaohen.] 

We haye many reasons for being 
grateful for cats. They catch rats 
and mice. They are a daily delight 
and amusement to hundreds of thou* 
sands of children, and they malce hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes happier 
by their presence. 

Many eminent men in European 
countries have been very fond of 
them. The famous Dr. Johnson, of 
England, seemed to think quite as 
much of his cat as of any human 
friend. The famous Cardinal Wool- 
sey, of England, used to receive the 
nobles of the land with his favorite 
cat perched on the arm of his state 
chair, or at the back of his throne. 
The great statesman of France, Rich- 
ilieu, once excused himself from rising 
to receive a foreign ambassador be- 
cause his favorite cat and her kittens 
were lying on his robes. Petrarch, 
the great poet of Italy, had his fa- 
vorite cat embalmed when she died. 

In eastern countries cats have 
been even more highly esteemed than 
in Europe or America. In Egypt, 
where it is supposed tamed cats were 
first used, they were considered sa- 
cred, and when they died were em- 
balmed and placed in niches in the 
catacombs. 

It is said that a Persian King once, 
before going into battle with the Egyp- 
tians, gave each of his soldiers in the 
front ranks a live cat to carry before 
him, and the Egyptians surrendered 
to the Persians rather than injure the 
cats, which they considered sacred. 
It is said that the eastern prophet, 

•B7 Obo.T. Ahobll, Saq., Pretldent of the 
IUm. Soetoty for iho FirtTWtloB of Crnelty to 



Mohammed, was so fond of his fa- 
vorite cat that when it fell asleep on 
the sleeve of his robe one day, he cut 
off the sleeve rather than disturb the 
slumber of the cat, and it is said that 
to this day, almost every Mohammed- 
an in those eastern countries has a 
cat in his house, which he loves and 
makes to share all his comforts. 

Some of the peculiarities of cats 
are these : They can see very well in 
the night They can climb trees by 
sticking their sharp claws into the 
bark. They can leap down consider- 
able distances without hurting them, 
and walk without noise because they 
have little pads under their toes. 
They have long whiskers, or hairs, on 
their foreheads and cheeks, by which 
they know whether holes are large 
enough for their bodies to go through. 
They have very sharp teeth, very 
strong jaws, and very rough tongues. 
They are very fond of meats and fish. 
They do not like to get wet, and they 
have the power, when carried long 
distances to new homes, of finding 
their way back again to the old ones 
very quickly if they want to. I re- 
member an instance in which a cat 
was carried on a sail-boat some twelve 
miles, from one Massachusetts coast- 
town to another, and in about two 
days, as I remember, she found her 
way overland back to her old home. 

That they reason about things, I 
have often proved by turning my cat 
out of the dining-room into the kitch- 
en, leaving the outer door into the 
front hall, or entry, open. She would 
go ui> the back stairs, down the front 
stairs, and in about two minutes walk 
back through the front door into the 
dining-roouL 
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It is said that the great Italian 
poet, Dante, trained his cat to hold 
a candle in her paw for him to 
read ; but one night a friend turned a 
mouse out of a box on to his table, 
when the cat at once dropped the can- 
dle and rushed for the mouse^. 

But while cats are useful in these 
various ways, they should never be 
allowed to become too numerous, be- 
cause they are apt to eat the little 
birds, which are quite as useful, and 
sometimes more so than the cats ; and 
when not properly fed, they are apt to 
catch and eat young chickens. I 
think that every one who keeps a cat 
should see that it has proper food and 
water, and should keep it in the house 
or stable nights, so that it may not 
kill these useful little birds, or the 
chickens. And I think where there 
are already cats enough, that all the 
kittens but one should be killed in a 
humane way as soon as they are bom, 
and that the most humane way of kill- 
ing them is that usually practiced in 
this country, by drowning. 



SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be added by teacher.] 

Why should we be grateful for cats? 

What is said of the famous Doctor 
Johnson ? 

What is said of Cardinal Wolsey ? 

What is said of the French States- 
man, Richelieu? 

What is said of Petrarch, the great 
poet of Italy? 

How are cats esteemed in Eastern 
countries ? 

How are tbey considered and treat- 
ed in Egypt ? 

What is said about a Persian King ? 

What is said about Mohammed ? 

What is said about the Mohammed- 
ans? 

What are some of the peculiarities 
of cats ? 

What is said about their finding 
their way lon^ distances ? 

What is said about cats reasoning ? 

What is said about Dante's cat ? 

What is said about their eating little 
birds and chickens ? 

How should those who have cats, 
keep them ? 

What is said about the kittens when 
they are too numerous ? 
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GLEANINGS. 

— Bring your teaching within the 
grasp of the pupil. Use simple illus- 
trations. Use simple language. Put 
yourself in sympathy with the little 
ones. Make them feel that you are 
their best friend. 

^-The Missouri Teacher. 

— Work ! and pure slumbers shall 
wait on thy pillow ; 

Work I thou shalt ride over care's 
coming billow ; . 

Lie not down wearied 'neath woe's 
weeping willow. 

Work with a stout heart and reso- 
lute will ! 



Work for some good, be it ever so 

slowly ; 
Work for some hope, be it ever so 

lowly ; 
Work! for all labor is noble and 

holy! — Mrs. Osgood. 

— Instruction in right living, if it be 
not continuous, like daily bread and 
sunshine, is of small account; and in- 
struction in right living given con- 
stantly, with simplicity, with heartfelt 
sincerity and kindness, is what chil- 
dren especially need to receive from 
their teachers. What shall it profit a 
boy, if he leaves school skilled in fig- 
ures but untaught in manly honor that 
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would make him an upright man of 
business? Or a girl, if with her 
grammar 2UQd her rhetoric, she has 
not learned to speak the words of 
truth, of righteousness, of Christian 
charity ? — Exchange. 

— Great teachers are bom, not 
made. The qualities that give them 
success in their work must inhere in 
the germ of character ; they cannot be 
grafted upon any stock. Yet those 
who have but modest gains in this di- 
rection, if their zeal be sufficient, may 
be greatly benefited by a study of the 
characteristics which made such men 
as Dr. Arnold great in their genera- 
tion. What these men accomplished 
shows us the vast importance of the 
work of great teachers upon the 
world. They stand first in the moral 

and social economy of mankind. 

— Ex, 

— Better to be unknown than un- 
taught; for ignorance is the root of 
misfortune. — Plato. 



— Dare to be honest, good, and sincerj*, 
Dare to please God, and you never 
need fear. 

Dare to be brave in the cause of the 

right. 
Dare with the enemy ever to fight. 

Dare to be loving and patient each 

day, 
Dare speak the truth, whatever you 

say. 

Dare to be eentle, and orderly too. 
Dare shun the evil, whatever you do. 

Dare to speak kindly, and ever be 

true. 
Dare to do right, and you'll find 

your way through. — A non» 

— The following suggestions are 
made to aid the teacher in securing the 
attention of pupils : 

I. Manifest an interest in the sub- 
ject yoQ are teaching. 



2. Be clear in your thoughts, and 
ready in your expression. 

3. Speak in your natural tone, with 
variety and flexibility of voice. 

4. Let your position before a class 
be usually a standing one. 

5. Te&ch without a book, as far as 
possible. 

6. Assign subjects promiscuously, 
when necessary. 

7. Use the concrete method of in- 
struction when possible. 

8. Vary your methods, as variety is 
attractive to children. 

9. Determine to secure their atten- 
tion at all hazards. 

— Edward Brooks, 



■Only the teacher,' wise of heart, 
Divined the landscape's blessed art; 
And when she felt the lag and stir 
Of her young idlers fretting her. 
Out-glancing o'er the meadows wide. 
The ruffling woods, the far hill-side. 
She drew fresh breath of God's free 

grace, 
A gentler look came in her face, 
Her kindly voice caught in its own. 
An echo of that pleasant tone 
In which the great world sang its 

song,— . 

" Be cheerful, patient, still, and 
strong." — St. Nicholas. 



— The teacher's fish-hook is the in- 
terrogation-point, for with his ques- 
tions he angles in the minds of his 
scholars for facts, conclusions, infer- 
ences, and judgments, — the results of 
all mental processes. The best edu- 
cators are now fully agreed as to the 
great superiority of the drawing-out 
process y compared with the pouring-in 
style of teaching. When the teacher 
does most of the talking, the minds of 
the scholars are apt to remain more 
or less inactive. Nothing wakes up 
the mind more quickly and thoroughly 
than a direct question. For com- 
manding attention, for arousing curi- 
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osity, for quickening recollection, for 
fixing truth in the memory and apply- 
ing it to the conscience, wise and well- 
put questions are invaluable. But to 
be most effective, questions must be 
well made. The mental fish-hook has 
some striking resemblances to the 
piscatorial article. 

— Penn. School yournaL 

— And when the world shall link your 

names 
With gracious lives and manners 

fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, " These were 

mine!" —Whittier, 



should have self-confidence ; f. should 
have self-control ; g, should be firm ; 
h. should be consistent ; /. should be 
courageous; / should be just; k. 
should be tolerant ; /. should be kind ; 
m. should be patient. — Exchange, 



— A public library is as necessary 

to a town as a nest is to a pair of 

birds. Scholars are sure to be hatched 

in it sooner or later, and, in all such 

institutions, you will see a good many 

old birds love to nestle, and find them- 

selves very warm and comfortable, 
whether they breed and sing or not. 
— Z>r. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



— The teacher, — a. should have 
good manners ; b. should have good 
habits ; c, should* be a scholar ; d, 
should plan and execute well; e. 



— Moral culture rests upon the first 
impressions and influences of earliest 
childhood, which no knoweledge and 
no learning can completely erase. 



Kidney- Wort is a dry, vegetable compound of wonderful efficacy in all 
diseases of the liver and kidneys. It is prepared in both dry and liquid form, 
and can always be relied on as an effective cathartic and diuretic. Try it. 

— Trihune. 



MITCHELL'S 

NEW 
^^^. OUTLINE 

^'""^•'- AHD MAPS. 



New BdiaoDs 
mount€Hl on 

Ash Rollers, 
Now re«dj. 



THE NEW 



Bt 
1. Word Method. 

AMERICAN «• a!" bI C.1SSS; 
IMS. p!^W. BEADING 

With Brackets f^lOT A IDHHCI 

and Companion . ^^M\M%M!r A O* 

BuhlUhad 6y 

H. BUTLER Sb CO.. PhiladA. 




Colgate d Cos 

ashmere Bouquet 

Toilet Soap. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For Public Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Dixeotor of Art Edacatioii for MaBsaohiiBettB; Xaate Qeneral 

SuperirlBor of Dra'virlng in the Boston Public Sohoole ; and 

Director of the MaeeachnaettB Normal Art SohooL 



This ByBtem is the only eomprehensiye course of instruction in Drawing 
hlest to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want ol 
erery eUss of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced dass in 
High Schools. 



A. OrananiLajr Oomraie* 

A. Hl^li-Noliool Oourflie. 

The basis of the whole system Is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is ail very caiofuUy arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which haye been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly ail the leading cities of the country, and that it Is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufAdent to 
eommend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For fuU particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PBANO & COllIPAirr, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON. MASS. 
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New Yoft Noiial Sciool for Kioleniarten Teaders, 

WITH 

Model Kindergarten and Elementary Glasses. 

7 EAST 22<l STREET. NEW YORK. 

Will reopen the Tenth Annual Conne, October 6th, 1881, and cloie In Jane, 1882. For puttea- 
Uin M to terms, etc*, inquire of 

PBOr JOHN KRAUS. I p-j-^o-wj. 

MBS. MARIA KRAU8-BCBLTB,f '^••^^^^^ 

(Anthmn of the JCiiuiefvartem ChiMe»Ae.) 

Prof. Kbaus is a disciple of the Pestalossl-Diesterweg-Frabel School, and one of the lint 
propagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 

** Mrs. Kraus>B(Blte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the highest place. It is to the 
labors of this lady more than any other« perhaps, that the increasing saocess of Klndergarten- 
ing in America is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest."— 7A« wUaxy, 

" Mrs. Krans is a flrst authoritT upon the subject,— unsnrpaised. certainly, bv aoT one. In 
her knowledge of FrooDbel's prinoiples. Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten teacher Is so 
high, and she inspires her pupils witn such a standard, and at the same time with so much 
modesty, and wrdor to improre, that to bare her certiflcate is a guarantee of excellence.'*— 
ifiii E, P. Pmbodjft in Kindergarten Messenger Y-l tf 

Tract® for Teaclier®# 

By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
L SPELUHO (noto ready) Price, 10 cents. 

TO BB FOLLOWED BY 

iL BEADnro. m. talking with the pehcil 

Sold by WILLARD SM:ALL, 14 Bromfleld St, BasUm. 




An International Magazine. Bimonthly. 

Devoted to the Science, Art, Philoeophy, and Literature cf Education. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Oobduotob. 

Vol. II. -MARCH -APRIL, 1882. -No. IV. 

COIfTBl«T0. 

Frontispiece, Hon. Robert O. Wlnthrop, LL.D. 

I. The Aspects of the Teaching Profession. W. R. Pajfne, A.M., Unioertity qf Miiekigam, 
II. Emancipation of Teachers. Prof. W, N, Hdilmant A.M,, Detroit. 
III. Bocietr in Account with the Common Schools. Eon. D. F» De Wolf, State Cbtnailftfoiicr 

<tf Common Schooie, Ohio. 
ly. Color-Names, Color-Blindness, and the Education of the Color-Sense in our Schools. 

B. Joy Jeffries, A,M,, M.D., Harvard. 
y. The Training of Statesmen. Charles P, Thwing^ Cambridge, * 

yi. Normal Schools,— What They Have Done, Ac. Annie Tolman Smith, 
y II. Fhysieal Training and Gymnastics in Germany. C. Kohlrausch. TV. by Marion Talbot, 
yill. The Unconscious In Education. John Edward Maude, A,M., Harvard, 
IX. The Topical Teaching of History. J, L, Bnghes, A.M., Toronto, Can, 
X, A yisit to the Hanrard Annex. Edward J, Hand, A,M. 

■DITOBIAL. 

XI. Basis of Morality. 
XII. Notes. 
XIII. Miscellaneous Notes. 



Xiy. Foreign Notes. 
Xy. Science. 



EDIJCATIOIf, •■« year.. M-^O 

D*. aiacle ■MBsbers 7ff 

]!•• wit* J*Bra«l •! SdMcati*a ff«i 



Bduo ATiov will be continued to Subscribers, unless otherwise ordered by them, yolume 
I. may be obtained of the Publishers, bound or in single numbers. Price, in neat cdoth bind- 
ing, |4.fiO. Address new subscription, and other orders, 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLI8HINC CO., 

16 Hawley Street, Boetony Mass. 
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PINCKNEY'S AGENCY 



FOB 



S chools and Teachers, 

DOMESTIC BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
I. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

Specify requiremflnti mad tend stamp for onr Bulletin of Teaohen. 

11. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

Send stamp for Teachert* Application-Blank. 

HI* Manufactures Dr. Barnel's Chest Expander and Par- 
lor Gymnasiuni, used in Schools and Families. 

Send Stamp for DescriptiTe Circular and Prloe-List. 

IV. Manufactures School Medals and Badges. 

Send Btamp for Ciroular and Prioe-Llst. 

V. School Princioals, School Trustees, and Heads of 

Families : 

We inrite tou to avail younelyes (without charge) of onr aniatanoe 
in Mleoting Superintendenti» Teaohers, Tuton, and OoTemeMes. 

PINCKNEY'S AGENCY, JAS. CHEI8TIB, Manager, 

101 n^HiMtic Baildlaffy €*r« Broadway mmA 14th BUf If. Y. 

Teachers' Provident Association 



CHEAP AND SAFE INSURANCE FOB TEACHERS, 

OBQUnZBD ASD CHAmTBBXD Um>BB TBB LAWS OV TBS STATE OV NkW YOKK. 

Prceldeal, B. O. HOTBT, I Tlce^Preat., NOBRIAlf A. OAfiKIIf 8, 

Prlneipal of High Sohool, Newark, N. J. | Asst. Supt. of N. T. City Public Schools. 

The prime object of this Aaeoclation la to afford aid* upon safe buslnOM principles, to all 
Teaohttt, School Officials, and members of the educational profession generally. Mindredt qf 
tk€Utamd$ qf leUwrimg men have their AieoeiatUmi qf thi§ character throuffhoiU the country ; 
why ehonld Teaehere neglect thie ecfiperative duty to themeelvet amd their /amiliet any longer? 

XW* Send for Prospectus, giring complete details, to 

ARTHUR COOPER, BuslnMS Manager, 
y-82t 127 Oraai Street, NBW TOBK HTT. 

Interesting and Instructive. 

MTHB lilTTLB BOI<K0' AI^PHABBT OF KViBBBBy''— oomprlsing 
IM cards for the children's use (designed to teach " Bxample-making," under the four prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic; the recognition of flgures, names of familiar objects, prismatic colors). 
A. circular, and set of 60 cards for teachers (sice. 6 z 6 In.) embracing upwards of 500 '* Practical 
Questions." Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of $1.00. A reduction on introductory 
orders Address 

THEO. H. BADLAM, Bowdoln St., Dor. DM., Boston. 

SEND for Circular of NEW PREMIUMS. 
Addre$8 THOB, W. BIOKFELL, le Hawley 8t, BotUm. 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

bBfuri ti tt« l«ne-|li'lif hiiclrlti «f tkt ti-Brali ul Whit^OTL 
It raatoiet ths energy lomt by NerrooanetB or Indlgettloii; lelleree 
Lassltnd* uiA Neuralgia; lefreiMtiB the nerves tired bjr irotry, ex- 
oltement, or ezoeaslve brBln-fatisne ; Btreogtbena a falllsg memoi;, 
and givea reneived vigor In all dUeaaea of Nertrons Exhanatlon or 
Debility. It la tlie only FRilVBITTIVE of Conaiimption 

It glTaa vitality to the lnsnfflcient bodily or mental growth of 
ohUdren; and a better diapoaltlon, aa It promotea good health to 
brain and body. 

Fhyiioiaiu Along Han Presoribed 600,000 Packages. 

V*r iaie kr DrncclBta, •» hj AUil, •(.•O. 
TT» F. CROSBY A CO., 664 A 666 Sixth Avsniw, N. Y. 




IfYouWant Really the Best, Buy 



For the convenience of those who may 
wish to try them, we will send one each 
of the TWENTY BIFFEREST ITOMBEBS 
by mail, enclosed in an attractivB and 
useful NTCKEL-PLATED MATCH BOX, 
on receipt of Twenty-Five Cents. 

IVISON, BLAKEHAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

753 ft 755 Broadway, New York. 



GA^RnELD 

b*fOK biiylllffany t>lher- Liiiral lermi toeoorl Cin-baiim. 

I.X. MaOiDKST A CO., PklL^MphlB, Pa. 




What Every Teacher Wants. 
HOW NOT TO TEACH : With Reason Why. 

■r VILLIAOI n, OIFFIIT, 

Pilno. Tnlulut School, Nnruk, N.J. ; 4iid antbor Glffln'i Kamb«r Cudi fn "atgW Woik. 
Cwda, as an. BM. [V-4 ItQ B*^, 1» •§■. 
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Good Ne'ws from Boston. 

NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 



NBW BNOLAITD M. AHD H. IVST. FAIS, BO0TOH, KOT. 12, 1881. 

We, the nndenigned. hereby oertliy that daring the fatr of .ten weeki, wheneyer we were 
iuuU>le to obtain our regular meals, or were ezhansted from extra labor that we were f reqnently 
obliged to glTO, that by taking Mnrdock's Liquid Food, it relloTed as from hanger and ez- 
hanstion in less time than any food or extract we have oyer taken. It being so rich in 
nutrition and free from insolable matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of digestion; 
(a tablespoonfal Is suffloient to rellere hunger). 

li Is i0Aa< is tsonlstf, whim tgkamgtea, J. F. Wood, Treatmnr, 

and 48 olltoers, exhibltofs, and mnsioians. 

We all forget when exhausted that we are Invalids until our normal health is restored, 
frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Hurdock's Liquid Food will 
rellere exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Teatimoniala furnUhed from Clergymen, TeaoherBfLawyera, Editora, 
and othera ^rho have naed it for the same w^anta. 

The following letter we receired from a leading physician in ProTldence, to whom we can 

'•*•' ' FBOYiDKivos, R. I., Not. 28, 1881. 

OaxTS : I haye used Murdoch's Liquid Food in sereral cases of extreme anamla, with the 
most fayorable results. It action in each case was that of a blood-former, which was assimi- 
lated when other food was not. After the normal powers of assimilation haye been restored, 
a return can be made to ordinary food, and the Liquid Food can be stopped. I haye used It 
for two years. Yours respectfully, • • • 

In General Use in the United States Nary and Hospitals. 

Aak your Dmgglat or write to na dlreot for Eaaay read before the 
American Medical Aaaooiation at Riohmond, Va., May 6, 1881, repre- 
aenting the Medical Societiea in the United Statea ; alao, other eaaaya 
and teatimoniala from acme of the leading Phyaioiana of New Eng- 
land and Medical Jonrnala of the United Statea, of oaaea treated 
with MURAoCK'S liquid FOOD in preventing aa well aa coring 
Chronic Diaeaaea, viz.: 

Conanmption, Scrofula, Nervona and Gtoneral Debility, Dyapepala 
(Acnte and Chronic), Conatipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera 
Infantam, Infantile Diarrhoea, Poat Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura 
Hemorrhagia with waxy liver, Pelvic Cellulitia, Malarial and other 
fevera; Chronic Stramona Artiiritia, Soioraaia of the Spinal Cord, 
Bcsema, Senile Oangrene, Perinephritic Abaceaa, Neuralgia, Diabetea, 
Rhematic Rheumatiam, and other diaeaaea of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faater than all preparationa known, and can 
be retained by the weakeat atomaoh when all other food or w^ater 
ia rejected. 

It ia the only food that will relieve the Conaumptive from hunger 

Babiea fed with it thrive equal to the beat, and not a caae of 
Cholera Infantum known where it ia uaed. Our electrotypea ahow^ 
that babiea like it and want it. 

Kept by your Druggiat ; if not, it can be obtained in any of the oon^ 
mercial citiea ; or order direct, and we will pay expreaa. 

One ounce, 15 eta. ; 6 o&, 55 eta. ; 12 oz., $1.0a 



HURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD COMPA^Y, BOSTON. 
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. B. BENJAUU^ 



CHEmLand PHySICAL 



r«ra«kMl(*bit*r*MrlM. 

Agmt for NOH-BLISTEEISQ PLATINHM. 

Analytical Balances and Weights. 
VOSS-HOLTZ ELECTRICAL MACHINES 

ban k Hew [■yMTCHMl b; wUoh Umj wotk In *U Unda ot mathn. Baetfrad ITBar 
FSIZB tt FblUd«lphtk(oi"ArrABAT(rSoI«iMU(at dedgDudSBiih, ud foi'nra 
uidpiir* CnsniCALH.** 

L«rt«Clotb-boiiiidO«UJaiD«a,«IA)MU!b. Sand tor mb Clnmliu-. T-7 lOt 

Kinderg^arten Material. 

BBdJ)LET*S FBOEBEL GIFTS AND IHATEBIAIi. 

Saparior Aoonraoy, ITe^tneM, and Cua In ICumtaotnre. 
SPBCIAI.TIBS.— FilakadBtirlngOudii ParqaitrT Fapaim ; Mufliul IlatMd FWMc 
for DrswlDi ; Uu-vliikl Bolad BIMm : nD-rtlakln( CiuhiDu ; Baled CnHnc - Fapen ; Kn. 
Hallniui'* SMond-OUt Boadi. Btud Jor (laialaB*!. 

IT— <u niI.TOn BBADLBV * CO., BpriBBflsliI, Blai*. 

American School Cards, 

Tbt LASOfST, UOBT ATTRAOTITB, ud OHKAFBffT Um of 

8:C:H::0:0:L=C:-A.:E:I):S 

fubli8hsd bt any h0d8b in thb vorld. 
1^— Band for Badnoed Prloe List 

ANDSBSON & OAIOSOK, FnUiahen, 

T— 1 n 117 ralMM StreM aati S« Aa> aina*, NBW VOBK. 

OBJECT AIDS. 

An InfaDlona and ilmpla darloa for taMhtu the Aar raalBBeatal ralM of ArltfeBMIt 
oDnorfltalT, the pnpHidolDEtli* work,— caartnmnngtba problem. Goomatrfa faiDU, witb tbali 
oblaf dlTuioiu.eui bs made Id Iba aame mr. Tno prlDUirT colon aro iMdUjMicbt b; It. 
See Jon* nnmbar (lt81) ol PUHABT Tbaohik. 

A box (WDtalDlDB »le*iidp«gt, witb" BDinatlaiia," will be lont on tbe roooliit of 11 men 
BUmpa. Box ooDtklnlu flra ulaa, witta the dlffBraot colored pan In MparMo bos**. Mat tor 
(I.TS. Box with 10 aolM, U.OO. Swy ITort T^i, In prepantloD. 
Addrea &{CZtS. B. ■^T, 

V~t a Jaaaalea 

WENTY STANDARD WORKS 

■r* affeHd far Habacrlptlaae la aar Pabllcallaaa la Ika aaaaat at 
SlO.OO. Tbb atrer will bo caatlaaed tkraaahaal Ibe araaaal jrmT. 
Far pwidcBUn, aAJraaa T. W. BIOKftBIiIi, f« ■awlar •t.,BaaM«, 
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Best Books fob Beginners. 

L 

EASY LE880N8 IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Bt Jamu Mohtkith. 
AiUkor qf QeoffrophieM, Ae, 

This work oonteinB ** Bomethlng about ererythins " for ■mallmit leamonif mad In the taaoh- 
•r*! taMid will hold a clan of JuTenllM enthrallod. roBtpaid, $1 .OO* Sp toi m tm pag99j)rte. 

n. 

WATSON'S PRIMARY READER. 

Brntoadnf ^ne best f eataree of the alphabeclo, phonetic, and word or sentence methods. Al- 
ternate pages p re se nt lessons in adyanee and reriew. Many lessons are printed in written 
characters, ana thns the child leams common and script text simultaneonsly. Beaatifnlly 
lUvstrated. Postpaid, SO MBU. 

III. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER, 
■asy words, with reading and writing exercises all printed entirely In scrlpi^ot we mtll. 
The arrangement and order of words is based on the laws of mental association. The whole Is 
an admirable Introduction to orthography, penmanship, and composition. Postpaid, SO cemtt. 

• IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 

■ (Barnes's Popular Drawing Series.) Simple and interesting exercises for the slate, carefully 
adapted to the capacities of little children. Cards per set, SO MBtl. lianual for the Teacher 
SftMBta. 

V. 

EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By 8. W. Clabk. 

Aroids the discouraging drudgery of memorising; teaches oonect and natural speeeh by 
tfrely oral training. Postpaid, SO MBta. 

VI. 

FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 

By W. G. Fbok. 

An introduction to arithmetic, leading by simple progresslye steps from pictorial demon- 
stration to the abstract relations of numbers. Postpaid, SO MBtt. 

VII. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By Jakes Hohtxith. 

Geography Is here taught to beginners by means of Pictures, Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Hap- 
drawtng, and Blackboard Bxerdses. Postpaid, 05 MBtg. 

vin. 

THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'S SPEAKER. 

Two small Tolumes containing easy childlike pieces for declamation. Prepared by Cha*. 
iroBTHBiro. Xaoh, ftO CCBta* postpaid. 



NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 

Smbradng Bong Lessons, Bxercise Songs, Songs of Study, Order. Promptness, and Obedlenoe- 
of Industry ana Nature, Opening and Closing Songs, Ac. Postpud, tft eOBta. 

X. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

A series of conrersational lessons for the cultivation of the senses of sight and hearing In 
pupils between Atc and ten years of age. By A. 8. Wbi<oh, formerly Principal of MIchigaB 
State Normal School. Postpaid,! 1.00. 



%• All the books named aboTO will be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of Wkmt Dol- 
km by the Publishers. 

Copies ordered for examlnktton and pot approred may be returned to the Publishers. 



8mid for war De»cripWo< Catalogue. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., 

Ill A 111 ffilUui 8t. IIW MRL M * M lOlm It. CUCUI. 



3i8 
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1048.14.921 
N9« 



ESTERBROOK'S 



8TEBL 
PENS 



Ounden. N. J. 








HULL'S mVEIITIVE FREE-HAND DBAWIMe. 

>• \t» t» tfce Fteli, lam— e Bmc^el^ the lit Tew* 

Th«r Supplement u&y lyitem ; Work In Ereiy Onde ; 
Help to Illartratton; Mmke Schoolroom Pleeamt, CheerfnU 



Small rtgnrei todleate the Beff U uti mg and Order of the Ltoe«. 

Full Imtmetlon for the Blnekboerd, and In the Um iff 
Oohr, Sent with gaeh Order. 

Send 15 cti. to Stamps or SIlTer, and ReoelTe bj Hall a 
Sheet of 90 Drawtogg; f 1.20 per doaen Sheete. 

Send New-Bngland Orden to BOSTON MHOOL IVPnT* 
15 Bromfleld St., Boeton, Maae. ; Johh A. BoYLg, Manager. 

Send General Orden to W. N. HULL, Cedar FalU, Iowa, Prof, of Diawtog, etc., to Iowa 
State Normal School. We nae the DzxoH PsROiLa. Y— 14t 

Th^ IV«w Omwfagr-IB^^fc wow rrndiy. ff^nd 95 rt«. for n *nBipl« Copy. 



INVALID ROLLING.CHAIR. 

(RECUKINO.) 
AFRICKLBSSIKWZr 

.loihoM wboww UN. 

lABLS TO WAUL 
LEONARD BACON, 
I>.D.jJ10N. A. H. 

OTHEBa Noonowml' 
tbm. SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR. 
FOLDINO CHAIB CO^ Nev Haven CU 





WOUTH ana FT^J^^iT. 

B7 MARY J. JACQUES. 

This book is just what the little folks want It is entirely out of the line of 
the old stereotyped books for children. The exercises are new, novel, in- 
Btmotivo, and pleasing. 

Past I. contains thirty-five instmctive exercises in Numbers, Language, 
Geography, Animated Nature, Plants, Trees, etc Many of these are in metre 
readily sung to tunes found in the school music-books. They may be thus used 
for motUm aongs and caliHhenie exercises. 

Past II. consists of a great yarlety of Charades, Pantomimes, Fairy Plays, 
Tableaux, Allegorical Representations, Ac Nothing better can be found in 
this line. 

This book will greatly lighten the labor of the Primary Teacher in 
finding something new. It is original throughout. Price, postpaid, 50o. 



V-8 



T. S. DEHISOH, 70 Metropolitan Block, Chioago, HL 



AHTE-COPT-BOOK WBITINGKSLirS. Price, per set, 6 cents, 

WEITINO-SLIP BOOK COVEBS. Price, 8 eenU 

m 

ZW* Orden for Ten or more of either, 10 per eeat. ilscoast. 
AffeMto Wawied Brerywhorc* Addrees 
Y-7 •• HAfliBIiTf 499 P atreec^ IV. W., Waahiagtow, D. €• 
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m. inu E. ponuiL OF un, im. 



I 



LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 







Ijt.Mmk FMoatL Blil»aiM(-".|eL SantbrBiaU 
totUtom -'r'"- -linliiriiii f III! iifliiMi»M, Mil 
— ^otiifciktllwrlinxforittUr. Kn.nnkhiim 



aioBGB o. QooDvnr * oo., bostok. 



^tecl ^tn. 



303-404- 1 70-3B I -339. 

and &<• sUUr j<(ilu may b« Jhod o/alliitaltrt 
tfinrufAmt tlutiorU. 



SCHOOL MEDALS 

iOt Gold, BUvar, 
and 'White MataL 
Headquaitera for 
all Beotet Sooloty 
Uroblems, Flna, 
and BadgM. Prioe 
of Medal Bhoivii In 
tbla out, or with 
tbe word "Merit," 
40 oenta, postpaid. 
ROBT. W. KIF, X&naf'g Jeweler, 

V-« K •» r>||.. «(., Hew V»wU. 




DIAMOND 

DYES. 



HoLdjavwiaU. M pspnlM «olgn. 
ilov ou iUirlo or hud — ■^'^^ ..._ . ^ 
— V _«] ud ba oenvliidad* 
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MOIiaK ■STABI'iaHBD ISST* 



Sixty Highest Frizes for ou Unrivaled Products. 

SIlTer IM««al, Paria, tS«r. 

madal f>r Piwn«H, TieBsa, 1873. ^„^_ 

mm*m\ f*r nerlt, VtsBBH, IHTS. ~ "' 

ni|h«*l Award, CeBMnai*!, ISTC. ^^ 

TWO 3 Gold Kedali, Farit, 187a TWO 

AA*-n »«m.«n 6 Mftdali, AmBT. Iiiit, 1878. --,_, ,— i..-- 
MM USDALS, ^J_ OOLD UUlAIiS, 
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THE USE OF TIME. 

BY WM. M. GIFFINy TRAINING SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 

Time is to use, not to abuse. There are teachers who can accom- 
phsh more in ten minutes than others accomph'sh in an hour. 

The latter often make the excuse, " I have not time," for this or that 
exercise of which, perhaps, she has heard some one speaking, and which 
she is willing to admit must be well worth trying if one only had time 
for it. She it is who has all of her spelling done orally ; her class of 
forty pupils standing around the room, spelling a long list of words» 
each pupil reciting in his turn,— that is, one is reciting and thirty-nine 
are standing first on one foot, then on the other ; or worse, perfectly 
straight, toeing the mark (a difficult task of itself, to say nothing of 
adding the spelling), waiting for his turn to spell, — the teacher going 
over and over the list so that each pupil will have had four or five tests. 
When the lesson is finished the teacher puts her hand to her throat and 
wonders what does make it ache so. Ache ! there were no doubt 
twenty words in the lesson (though eight at most would be enough) ; 
there were forty pupils reciting. The teacher went around the class 
four times, shouting one hundred and sixty words as fast as the pupils 
could spell them ! all this to give the class a drill in oral spelling which 
will never be of any practical use to them. If, when ready for spelling, 
she had said, '^ Class, clean slates, take pencils, position, spell," and 
had then pronounced the twenty words once, each pupil would have had 
twenty tests, no possible chance of getting just the words he knew, and 
he also would have had a writing as well as a spelling lesson ; hence 
the teacher could have taken five minutes less for the writing period, 
and have given those minutes saved to some of the exercises for which 
she has had no time and best of all for the pupils, they would have 
spelled the words just as they will be obliged to do in after-life. There 
is no throat-ache now, as the teacher has not been using a loud, unnat- 
ural voice, and therefore, has not over-taxed her organs of speech » 
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She has also used at least ten minutes less time for spelling that she 
can give to some other exercise she has never before had. 

After spelling, this teacher has an exercise in mental arithmetic, 
" which," she says to a friend, " I can't bear, as I never can get my 
class interested." She then turns to her class and calls out, ** Sit in 
order, class. I want to see how well you can do for me in mental arith- 
metic this morning. George Brown, stand. Now listen while I read 
this example, so as to remember it. {Reading,) ^ If I have sixty cents 
and spend ten cents for candy, twenty cents for apples, and lose twenty- 
five cents, and then find eighteen cents, how many times three cents 
have I left V " (/// ) George looks foolish and sits, while the rest of 
the class are having a picnic. Why ? Because the teacher did not 
proceed from the known to the unknown, from the simple to the com- 
plex, and the class were told that nothing was wanted of them, as 
George Brown was to do the reciting. If she had said, '' Class, atten- 
tion, clean slates, take pencils, right hands at your sides. If one apple 
is worth two cents, what will three cost ? Ready ! " and the moment she 
said ready, have it understood that each pupil was to write the answer 
ifi) on his slate, and raise the slate with the answer toward the teacher, 
she would in thirty seconds have had forty examples worked ; as each 
pupil would have worked one. At this rate two hundred and forty ex- 
amples can be worked in three minutes. The class has become anima- 
ted, and are anxiously waiting to see what is coming next. 

Her friend now asks if she has ever combined a language-lesson with 
the mental arithmetic. She exclaims in surprise, '^ No, indeed I I have 
no time for that/ it is all 1 can do to have the arithmetic." "But," 
says her friend, " one helps the other. If you ask your pupils each to 
bring some little toy to-morrow, and tell them if they do you will put 
them in a box, and in the arithmetic-hour will hold up one at a time for 
them to make examples about, you will have them feeling that the 
mental arithmetic exercise is a part of something that belongs to them 
and each will try to out-do the other. I had my class bring some of 
their toys for me, and among other things they brought a top, balU 
clothes-pin, ink-well, doll, pen, etc. Hold up something now, and see 
if some one will make an example for you ; be sure you take something 
with which they are familiar." At this hint the teacher holds up a 
slate-pencil, and says, "Who will make an example for me, about this ?" 
Mary White, the dull one of the class, raises her hand. " Well, Mary," 
says the teachei. Mary recites: "If one pencil costs one cent, what 
will five pencils cost ? " The teacher looks surprised, and asks, " Who 
will work it ? George Brown may try." (George :) " If one pencil 
costs one cent, five pencils will cost five times one cent, which are five 
cents." " I declare," says the teacher, " I never knew Mary White to 
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state an example before." " Perhaps," replied her friend, " it is be- 
cause you stand before the class with your book, and read the example 
for them; and they think if it is so hard you must read it, they must put 
all their strength on the memory, as you always insist on having it re- 
peated just as you read it. Dr. Hall says : ' Unless one understands 
the laws of the mind, he will be apt to overestimate the value of the 
memory. The capacity to crowd the mind is not the capacity to educate.' 
As you accomplished so much with the slate-exercise and objects, you 
might shorten the time for mental arithmetic six or seven minutes, and 
have some little exercise not on your programme, and something that 
will please the children, as one of Miss Oilman's lessons on zoology, or 
Mrs. Morrill's game at multiplication-table." 

The slate-exercise spoken of has been criticised by some ''still 
teachers " because it is noisy. Teachers, perfect order in a doss-room 
does not mean perfect quiet. There is perfect order in our large machine- 
shops^ hut none that do any business have perfect quiet. Remember you 
are dealing with mind, immortal mind ; impressions made there are 
everlasting and indestructible. '' Multitudes are what their teachers 
have made them." 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 



VITAL ORGANS. — THE HEART. 

Teacher. — I have told you somewhat of all parts of the body except 
those which are kept in the two chambers within its outer frame. Put 
your hands upon your left sides, gently pressing. What do you feel ? 

Teddy. — I feel the little hammer that pounds all the time. 

Teacher. — Do you have to keep that hammer sounding or beating by 
your own thought or will ? 

Blanche. — No ; it goes itself. 

Teacher. — Here is the heart of a calf. Let me show you how it is 
made, for yours, which is what you feel beating, is much like it. It has 
these two sides, one which fresh, red blood goes through, and one which 
the impure, dark blood, returning from its course through the body, 
fills. The heart is like a pump ; it forces good blood, which has been 
purified, through numberless tubes, called arteries^ to all parts of the 
body, to build it and feed it; then it receives that blood which has be- 
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come impure, back through as many tubes, called veins^ and sends it 
into another organ to meet the, air which changes it to pure blood 
again, after which the heart again receives the blood and forces it once 
more through the arteries ; and so this goes on as long as we live, the 
heart forcing the blood through arteries and veins by this action we call 
'* beating," like the motion of a hand squeezing and opening with great 
force and regularity. There are little doors in the heart which open 
and close as the blood rushes through, and assist in keeping its direc- 
tion the same. There are little doors called valves^ in the calfs 
heart They are so nicely arranged that the blood cannot go the wrong 
way. They open and shut, open and shut, with every squeeze of the 
heart. You would wonder to see the force with which the heart sends 
this current of blood through the body. The blood flies swiftly around, 
leaving fresh life and substance for every muscle and nerve, and taking 
away the waste particles that need to escape into the air. If you should 
cut an artery, the blood would spout out like a fountain, and if it were 
not checked very soon you might bleed to death. This heart is neces- 
sary to life. It is placed in great safety within the chest. It has strong 
muscles to contract and dilate with unceasing regularity and great 
forcing power. If it is injured, death will result The flowing of the 
blood through the heart, arteries, and veins is called its circulation, 

THE LUNGS. 

Teacher. — ^The organ into which the blood comes to meet the air 
and be purified by throwing off its waste particles is a double organ, 
called the lungs. It is within the chest, like the heart ; it is the organ 
of breathing. Do you have to breathe ? 

Daisy. — I can wait a moment without breathing, but then I have to 
breathe again. 

Teacher. — The action of the lungs, as well as the heart, is involun- 
tary. You do not need to think of it or will it It goes on regularly a§ 
long as we live. It is necessary to life, and the lungs are therefore a 
vital organ. I roust also show you the lungs of the calf, and you will 
understand, better than I can describe it, how your own lungs look and 
act. Here are the two, like red sponges attached to tubes which are 
branches to this larger tube called the windpipe, since through it the 
air comes and goes into the mouth and nostrils. These two lungs will 
swell when the air Alls all these little holes or cells. Now take a good, 
full breath. Do you feel the lungs swell within the chest as a sponge 
swells in the water ? 

Doliy. — I do ; and they push down and forward and make me grow large 

Courtenaye. — I feel the cool air coming into my mouth and nostrils 
when I do it. 
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Teacher, — The blood comes into a thousand little veins which, line 
these air-cells of the lungs, and all that is bad in it escapes into the air 
in the cells, and it receives the life-giving part of the air which makes 
it fresh and pure to go back again through the heart to the body. 
When the blood, thus cleansed, leaves the lungs, the air which has 
cleaned it returns through the tubes and windpipe, through the nostrils 
and mouth, to the outside air ; this breathing in and breathing out is 
repeated with every movement of the heart and lungs as long as we 
live. Thus the blood is kept pure, and the body renewed and alive. 
But you can see at once that the air about us is hurt by the escape of 
this waste from the lungs ; we must have fresh, pure air about us all 
the time, or the blood will not be purified enough by breathing. Some 
air is more life-giving than other. You feel brighter and stronger in it 
Out-of-door air is the best. If you wish to keep well and be strong, 
you must breathe fresh, clear air. It will make the blood red and give 
you rosy cheeks. You must hold yourself erect and wear nothing tight, 
so that the lungs and heart can act freely and work well. But do not 
run when you breathe too fast or when your heart beats too hard. 
Never overwork the heart and lungs by too violent or too long contin- 
ued exercise, like jimiping rope too long, or running when you are out 
of breath. 

THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

Teacher. — ^There is one more organ which is necessary to life, within 
this upper cavity of the chest, protected by the spine, ribs, and breast- 
bone, and by that strong muscle below them, called the diaphragm. It 
is the stomach. Here is the stomach of a pig ; very much like yours. 
It is a kind of bag. This tube which comes into it from above is the 
gullet and opens from the back of the mouth. The stomach is the 
place where the food is made fit to be changed into blood. You can 
tell me a good deal about the food you eat, as it is made ready to enter 
the stomach. Grace, if you are hungry, that is when your stomach 
calls for food, what do you do with the food you have put before you ? 

Grace. — I put it into my mouth ; then I chew it. 

Teacher. — ^When you chew it, what wets it ? 

Grace. — Some water comes in my mouth. 

Teacher. — There are three little sacs opening into the mouth, under 
the tongue and within each cheek, that squeeze a juice called scUiva 
into the food to make it soft. As you think of it the juice starts from 
these sacs called glands^ and you say your "mouth waters.*' 

Prescott. — My mouth waters for an orange. 

Tecuher. — Elsie, what cuts up the food in your mouth ? 

Elsie. — My sharp teeth chop it all up fine. 

Teacher. — How do you. stir it about for your teeth to chew ? 
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Edith. — My tongue rolls it around. 

Teacher. — After it is all fine and moist you swallow it A little trap- 
door opens to let it go into the gullet, and it is pushed along through 
the gullet by these little ridges partly opening and shutting, until 
it reaches this door opening into the stomach. When it is safe 
within, it will stay there if it is good and well prepared, but if it is only 
partly chewed or will hurt you, after a little while the stomach throws 
open its upper door again and sends it up the gullet and out of the 
mouth in a hurry. This makes us feel sick and is very unpleasant, but 
it is better than to keep it in the body. Vou must be careful, then, 
what you eat and how you eat You will be told what will hurt you. 
What you must not eat, and you must not eat too fast and swallow great 
bits without thorough chewing with your sharp teeth. Do you like to 
eat, Teddy ? 

Teddy. — Yes, when I am hungry, or have something very nice. 

Teacher. — How stupid it would be to eat if we did not enjoy it I We 
should forget or neglect it, and our bodies would have nothing to make 
blood of; but your sense of taste makes it pleasant. 

Now the good food stays in the stomach two or three hours and is 
stirred about by the movement of the muscles of the stomach, and 
mixed with a juice that comes from the lining of the stomach called the 
gastric Juice. After this it is soft and grey, and ready to go through 
the lower door of the stomach into another part of the food-organs, the 
bowels^ which are below the diaphragm and in another cavity of the 
body called the abdomen. In this cavity, which is less protected than 
the chest, are the bowels, the liver, the pancreas, and some other organs, 
not belonging to the change of the food into blood. While the food is 
in the bowels, juices from the liver and from the pancreas mix with it 
A greenish-yellow juice, called bile, comes from the liver, and the food 
is changed, while it is passing through the long, coiled tube of the 
bowels, into something thin and white which is drawn from the bowels 
through little tubes into a larger tube which empties it into the heart to 
be mixed with the blood. 

This is the way by which your lunch which you may now eat is 
changed into blood that can become a part of your body, and all these 
organs which work upon it are called the digestive organs. Breathe 
good air, sleep, rest, exercise, and eat well, and you will be well, and 
happy, and useful, and, I think, good. . 



\ — If you would be capable, cultivate your mind ; if you would be 

loved, cultivate your heart. 
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DRILL. 

BY KATE L. BROWN. 

The father of a family once gave each of his three children a strip 
of ground to cultivate. After much discussion and mature deliberation 
each little land-owner decided to raise com on his plot The earth 
was plowed one bright spring morning, and long rows of hillocks pre- 
pared, into which the shining yellow and pale amber kernels were 
dropped by childish hands. Then after the planting was over the trio 
sat on the fence and discussed future crops, fondly building air-castles 
founded as yet upon the tiny seeds hidden in the dark, freshly-turned 
earth. How eagerly they watched earth and sky ! What joy when the 
tiny green blades began to show themselves 1 Every day seemed full of 
new wonder and miracle as the stalks thrust themselves upward. 

But day by day the great fiery sun crept farther northward, and hordes 
of troublesome weeds sprang up about the beloved com. The little 
hoes were used more frequently, reddened spots and blisters began to 
appear upon chubby palms. Tears were often shed, and vehement 
declarations of, '* I won't hoe that old com another day," began to be 
the mle. Yet, somehow, the father's patience prevailed, and by and by 
the table was regularly supplied from the boys' plots, and Mollie har- 
vested enough pop-com to last all winter. 

The children are now men and women, and have hoed some of the 
hard rows of life. Doubtless the foundations of their happy pluck were 
laid in those by-gone years when they fought, day by day, all the foes 
that were pitted against their little undertakings. At least they learned 
that the secret of success lies in steady effort. 

And what lesson does this story bring to the primary teacher t 

It means simply this, — that, even in the nineteenth century with all 
its wonderful improvements, nothing has been found to take the place 
of work. There is no royal road to knowledge. Despite improved 
methods, and a more thorough preparation on the part of the teacher,, 
the education of a child cannot be carried on without much hard work 
and seeming dmdgery to all concerned. It is not enough to teach a 
subject once^ clearly and effectively ; it must be done again and again. 
It must be reviewed and re-reviewed, brought up on all possible occa- 
sions, until it becomes digested and assimilated into the nature of the 
child, and forms a part of his very being. 

We have all seen advertised various educational games which profess 
to give certain subjects by the mere pla3ring. The strongest point in 
the matter is that the inventors of these miracle-working machines often 
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claim that nearly all effort is done awaj with by the use of this special 
plan. Every intelligent teacher will know this to be impossible. . We 
will not give our little ones the multiplication-tables to commit to mem- 
ory in the beginning, as we were taught (?). We guide the child in 
grouping his little blocks to make certain combinations. We gradually 
teach him to express the same by means of written symbols. Finally, 
we gather up our material into one logical arrangement, and lo 1 the old 
familiar tables are before us. But is the victory won by the mere play- 
ing a few times with the pretty toys ? Far from it, — a beginning only 
has been made. After a child sees clearly the relations of numbers by 
means of this objective teaching, he must drill and memorize as did the 
children of old ; only the modern primarian works upon what he under- 
stands, therefore his drUl will result in strength and confidence, where- 
as the act of the poor little martyrs of former days was simply one of 
memory, backed by very little understanding. 

The primary school of to-day is a sunny, attractive place, presided 
over by some enthusiastic young genius, who by the force of her own 
magnetism leads her pupils into a world of color, harmony, and song. 
Everythig is cheerful and heart}', there is patience and love in the very 
atmosphere. Everything is done to cultivate the child's esthetic nature. 
It is hard to criticise such a school without seeming to do violence to 
some of the finest traits in human nature. Not one point in such a 
training can be omitted. Little children need all that beauty and art 
can give them. At this age, as the mind is constituted, nine tenths of 
its knowledge comes through the senses. Every teacher must know 
how to cultivate these powers, and what will occasion their right activ- 
ity. Yet even the very young child is not all of sense ; he has mem- 
ory, reason, judgment, and these powers must not be ignored or the 
culture will be one-sided and weak. 

In many a school to-day, the time is taken in various exercises, good 
in themselves, pleasing and exciting to the children, and entertaining to 
the chance visitor. The next day another set takes the lead, often with 
no direct relation to the work of the preceding day. At the end of a 
month examine the children, and you will be surprised to, find how little 
they know, how very little hold these exercises have taken. The fatal 
weakness of such teaching is not in the quality of the teaching, but that 
proper pains to impress facts was not observed. All education must be 
measured by two tests : what general influence upon mind and charac- 
ter it has, and the actual knowledge it gives the individual. The ma- 
jority of people look but for the latter. 

If Johnny can keep an account of his monthly expenditures, and 
write a sensible, well-expressed letter to his father free from errors in 
penmanship, spelling, and grammar, these practical results will speak 
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well for his teachers. But here b shy, sensitive little Bess, who has de- 
veloped, day by day, imagination and a love for the beautiful in fonn, 
color, and sound. But, alas ! she cannot say her seven's tables readily, 
and hesitates and stammers when questioned. Papa frets a little and 
says, *' Seems to me, wife, our girl is backward. — too much play in 
school." The parent in either case is right, and wrong also. We must 
have direct and practical results, yet not rest satisfied unless we are se- 
curing a full development of every power possessed by the child. Our 
primary schools are doing much to open the understanding, and culti- 
vate a love of beauty in the child. Yet, thoughtful persons who study 
these schools, and watch the work done by the same children in the 
higher grades, complain that they are not sufficiently grounded in some 
points of the elementary work. They claim, also, that the upper-grade 
teacher has to spend much time in supplying these deficiencies before 
she can take up her own work. This is a serious charge, and must be 
met and settled ; it cannot be evaded. New, and more rational meth- 
ods must still produce the plain, practical results demanded by a busy, 
matter-of-fact world. If this is not so, distrust comes upon both teacher 
and method. These points will impress themselves upon the minds of 
all thinking teachers : 

I. Teach clearly, and rationally. 2. Test frequently to prove that 
facts are understood. 3. DriH. 

It is here that the real genius of the teacher asserts itsel£ It takes 
power to be able to impress a fact for the hundredth time, yet each time 
clothed in a new and attractive dress. And the teacher that can, day 
after day, lead a child's mind to form acquaintance with the same 
things, yet never weary, never disgust, never tire with it all, has learned 
the secret of labor. Let us surround our pupils then, with all the 
beauty and grace that art or nature can bring. Let us not fear to test 
the value of more rational and enlightened methods. Let us be inde- 
pendent workers, not to be laughed or scared out of our convictions. 
But remember, above all, that true results come only from long-contin- 
ued effort The processes of nature are slow. Flake upon flake, drop 
upon drop, grain upon grain, is the whole structure laid. In the same 
way does the mind develop. There can be no hurry, and God can 
make no mistakes. 



— Keep your ears open to all that is worth hearing, and closed to all 
that is not. 

— Never excuse a wrong action by saying sotne one else does the 
same thing ; this is no excuse at all. 
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SKETCH OF A LESSON IN FORM. 

BY "shadow." 



ABBREVrATIONS. 

/. r. — Individual recitation. 71 con, — ^Teacher confirms. 

S, r. — Simultaneous recitation. 7! w, b. — Teacher write on board. 

C d, — Class decision. 

Teacher reviews previous lesson, then developes idea of, and teaches, 
angUj ri^t angle, perpendicular line, cuute and obtuse angles. It will 
be observed that the definitions of the above terms are such as a child 
can make. They may afterwards be converted into mathematical defi- 
nitions. 

Matter: i. The opening between two lines, made to look like a 
knife when it is open, is called an angle. (The divergence between two 
lines is an angle.) 

2. The opening between two lines, made to look like a knife half-way 
open, is called a right angle. (When a line meets another line so as to 
make equal angles, each angle is called a right angle.) 

3. A line which meets another line so as to form right angles is 
called 7l perpendicular line. 

4. An angle whose divergence is less than that of a right angle is 
called an acute angle. 

5. An angle whose divergence is greater than that of a right angle is 
called an obtuse angle. 

Teacher, {Presenting a pocket knife closed,) — What is this ? 

C — It is a knife. 

T, (Opening the blade.y-^N\^\ have I done ? 

C — You have opened the blade. 

T, — Thinking of what I have done, what is true of the knife } 

C, — The knife is open. 

71 — Name the parts of the knife. 

C — The parts of that knife are the blade and the handle. 

T. {Pointing to the opening,) — What is this ? 

C. — That is the opening between the blade and the handle. 

T, — How would you make a picture of this knife as you see it now t 

C. — I should draw two lines with an opening between them. [C. d. 
T. con.] 

T, — Mary may make the picture. [Mary does so.] What has she 
done? 

C — She has drawn two lines to look like an open knife. 

T. {Pointing to lines.) — What do these lines represent ? 

C. — The lines represent the blade and the handle. 

T, {To opening,) — And what is this ? 
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C. — ^That is the opening between the lines. 

71 — The opening between what lines ? 

C — That is the opening between the lines made to look like an open 
knife. 

7! — ^Who can make a definition from that description ? 

C, — The opening between two lines made to look like an open knife 
is called (T. give term) an angle. [S. r. W. b ] 

T. — Who can make other angles ? 

[C. makes several.] 

71 — Show me the angle of each. 

C — The opening between the lines is the angle. [C. d. T. con.] 

71 — Compare the directions of these lines, and tell me what is true 
of them. 

C — ^They have different directions. [C. d. T. con.] 

71 — What shows that they have different directions ? 

C — ^The opening shows it. 

T. — ^Thinking of that what may we call the opening ? 

C. — We may call it the difference in direction between the lines. 
[C. d. T. con.] 

7! — ^Who knows one word that means the same as those words, differ- 
ence of direction ? 

[C. does not know. T. gives term divergence.] 

7! — Now, who can make the definition of an angle, using this word, 
divergence? 

C. — ^The divergence between two lines is an angle. [S. r. W. b.] 

T. — Look at this knife again, and tell me one thing that is true of it. 

C — It is open. 

7! — How far open is it? 

C, — It is half-way open. [C. d. T. con.] 

7! — John may make a picture of it as it is now. [Ch. does so.] 

T. — Describe the opening in your picture. 

C. — It is the opening between two lines made to look like a knife 
half-way open. [C. d. T. con.] 

71 — ^Who can make a definition from that description ? 

C — ^The opening between two lines, made to look like a knife half- 
way open, is called (T. give term) a right angle. [S. r. W. b.] 

71 {Drawing a tine.) — What have I done ? 

C — You have drawn a line. 

T. — And now what have I done ? 

C — ^You have drawn another line. 

7! — ^I shall call the first line a, and the second d. Where have I 
drawn ^, as regards a 9 

C. — ^You have drawn i to meet a. 
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T, — By drawing these lines in this way, what have I made ? 

C. — ^You have made two angles. [C. d, T. con.] 

T. — How do they compare in size ? 

C, — They are equal. [C. d, T. con.] 

T. — Comparing them with the angle we have just made, what kind 
of an angle b each ? 

C. — Each is a right angle. [C. d. T. con.] 

71 — How have they been formed ? 

C — They have been formed by a line meeting another line. 

T, — Thinking of the full description we have had in regard to these 
two lines, who can make another definition of a right angle ? 

C. — When a line meets another line so as to make equal angles, each 
angle is called a right angle. [S. r. W. b.] 

T. — Who can give me the name of a line which meets another line so 
as to form right angles ? 

C. — A line which meets another line so as to form right angles is 
called (T. give term) 9l perpendicular line. [S. r. W. b.] 

T. {Making another angle.)— IjooV at this angle I have just made. 
Compare its divergence with that of the right angle, and tell me what 
is true. 

C. — ^The divergence of that angle is less than that of the right angle. 
[C. d. T. con.] 

T. — Make a definition to fit that description. 

C, — An angle whose divergence is less than that of a right angle is 
called (T. give term) an acute angle. [S. r. W. b.] 

T. — If you were going to show an acute angle with the knife, how 
would you do it ? 

C, — I should have the knife less than halfway open. [C. d. T. con.] 

T, — Observe the angle I have now made, and compare its divergence 
with that of the right angle. 

C — ^The divergence is greater than that of the right angle. [C. d. 
T. con.] 

T, Make a definition to suit the description. 

C — An angle whose divergence is greater than that of a right angle 
is called (T. give term) an obtuse angle. 

Review by having children make different angles and give names. 
Teacher makes angles, and has C. name them. C. shows different 
kinds of angles by means of the knife, and gives names. Then T. 
erases work on the board, removes objects, and has C. recall definitions. 



— You are not building on the future, but on the past and present yS^r 
the future. 
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LESSONS IN TONIC SOL-FA. 

BY T. F. SEWARD. 
IV. 

Three-pulse (triple) measure is quite as easily understood by the 
children as double or two-pulse measure, when presented by this natu- 
ral method. It may be introduced as follows : 

Teacher. — Listen to me. [He sings, at one pitch, to the syllable lah^ 
four two-pulse measures, making the accents distinct. 

T — How many measures did I sing ? '^ Four." How many pulses 
in each measure ? " Two." 

T — How do you tell the number of pulses in a measure. ** By the 
accents." Is the first accent in two-pulse measure strong or weak ? 
« Strong." The second \ " Weak." 

T, — Give the order of accents in two-pulse measure, four times in 
succession. " Strong, weak ; strong, weak ; strong, weak ; strong, 
weak." 

71 — Listen to me again. [He sings, to lah^ four three-pulse meas- 
ures.] Are these measures the same as the others, or different? 
" Different" 

T, — How n^any tones in each of these measures.' "Three." We 
will call them three-pulse measures. What is the first accent in three- 
pulse measure ? " Strong." The second ? " Weak." The third ? 
« Weak." 

T, — Give the order of accents four times. " Strong, weak, weak," etc. 

T — I will write a lesson in three-pulse measure. What is the first to 
be placed on the board ? ^' A bar." I will place a d after it. What 
comes next.' "Two dots." [Teacher writes a d after it] What 
next ? " Two dots again. [Teacher writes and finishes the exercises as 
follows : 

Key C, 

|d :d :d|m:m:m|s :s :s|d' : — : — |d':d':d'|s :s :s 

I H :m :m I D : — : — || 

T. — Look at the fourth measure. How long is the tone in that 
measure ? " Three pulses." 

T, — Before singing the lesson, you may taa it together. [They do 
so, the teacher taking care that the second and third accents in each 
measure are given softly. He should tap distinctly with his pointer, 
which will mark the tune of the fourth measure as they sing it thus : 

I TAA-: AA-: AA | 
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A few lessons in three-pulse measures are here given as suggestions to 
the teacher. 

Key C. 

|d :m :d|s : — : — |s :m :d|s: — : — |s :\>f :s|s :d' :s 

I M : s : M I D : — : — 1{ 

Key G. 

|d :s, :d|m :d :m|s :m :d|s : — : — |s :M :d|s^ :d :ii 

I s :m :s I d : — : — 1| 

Key G. 

|d:— :d|s': — :d|m: — : — | d: — : — |d: — :m|d:— :s 
d:— :-. |_:_:_|| 

Question as to the length of the last tone. 



TWO-PART SINGING. 

The introduction of the tones by chordal instead of by scale suc- 
cesssion (doh, me, soh, instead of do, ray, me), prepares the way for a 
much earlier introduction of part-singing than is possible by the other 
method. The simplest method is that in which one division of the 
class sings the same tone (doh) while the other division sings the tune. 
A number of exercises are here given for such practice. Where classes 
are not prepared for a division into two parts, the melody can be used 
as before. 

Key D, 

|d :d|m :m|s :s|m: — |s :s |m:m|s :m|d: — 1| 

|d :d|d :d|d:d|d :d|d:d|d:d|d:d|d :d|| 

Key F. . 

|d: — |m: — |s: — |m: — |s: — |m: — |s: — |d: — 1| 

|d:d|d :d|d:d|d :d|d:d|d :d|d:d|d :d|| 

Key D, 

I D : D I M : D I M : s I D^ : — I d' : d' I s : s | M : s | D : — 1| 
|d:— |d: — |d: — |d : — |d: — |d: — |d: — |d: — || 

Key G. 

I D : D I s, : s, I D : D I M : — | m : s | m : d | s, : s, | d : — 1| 
|d :d|d :d|d :d|d : — |d:d|d :d|d :d|d: — 1| 

Key G. 

|d :m|m :s|d:m|m:— |s :m|d :s, |d:m|d: — || 

|i>:— |— :— |d:— |— :— .|d:— |d:— |d:d|d : — 1| 
Question as to length of the first tone of lower part. 
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BOTANY. — OUTLINE OF STUDY. 

BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

I. 

LESSONS TO TEACH THE PARTS OF A PLANT. 

The object of these lessons is to secure to young pupils an elemen- 
tary knowledge of plant-life, which shall serve as a foundation for a sub- 
sequent scientific study of the same. They afford an admirable oppor- 
tunity for the training of the perceptive faculties, and supply the best 
kind of material for language-teaching. 

I. — To teach to name the parts. 

Root, Stem, Leaves, Hairs, Buds, Flowers, Fruit, Seed. 

11. — Teach to describe the parts. 

Root, ^The root lives in the ground. 
Stem, — The stem bears leaves. 
Leaves. — ^The leaves grow on the stem. 
The leaves are thin. 
The leaves are flat 
The leaves are green. 
Hairs. — The hairs grow on the leaves and on the stem. 
Btids. — The buds grow on the stem. 

The buds are full of little leaves. 
Leaves grow from buds. 
Flowers. — The flowers grow on the stem. 
The flowers are bright-colored. 
The flowers smell sweet. 
Fruit. — ^The fruit grows on the stem. 

The fruit has seeds in it. 
Seeds. — ^The seeds grow in the fruit' 

III. — ^Teach to name and describe the parts of a leaf. 
Petiole, Blade, Stipules, Veins. 
Petiole. — ^The petiole is narrow. 
Blade — The blade is broad. 
Stipules. — I'he stipules are like little blades. 

The stipules are at lower end of the petiole. 
Veins. — The veins are in the blade. 
The veins are hard. 

IV. — ^Teach to name and describe the parts of a flower. 
Sepals, Petals, Stamens, Pistils. 
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Sepals, — The sepals are on the outside of the flower. 
The sepals are green. 
(All the sepals form the Calyx,) 
Petals. — The petals are next inside the calyx. 
The petals are bright-colored. 
(All the petals form the Corolla,) 
Semens, — The stamens are next inside the corolla. 
The stamens have two parts. 

One part is like a thread. (Call this the Filament,) 
The other part is on the top of the filament. Call 

this the Anther,) 
In the anther is a yellow powder. (Call this Pollen,) 
Pistils, — The pistils are in the middle of the flower. 

The pistils are larger at the bottom and the top. 
(Call the large part at the bottom the Ovary, Call the 
large part at the top the Stigma, Call the part between 
the Style,) 
There are some little bodies in the ovary. (Call them 
Ovules.) 
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BY MARY D. HICKS. 

V. 

THE USE OF THE BLACKBOARD, 

BY THE TEACHER. 

It is not necessary, in this day and generation, to speak of the value 
of the blackboard as an aid in teaching. All teachers know that a 
blackboard is indispensa|;)le in a school-room; that it furnishes a 
means of quiet communication with fifty or one hundred pupils almost 
unattainable in any other way ; that on the blackboard a reading-lesson, 
a writing-lesson, a number-lesson, a geography-lesson, a drawing-lesson 
may be given ; teachers who can draw know the value of drawing upon 
the board to illustrate any of these lessons to a class. But a drawing- 
lesson from the blackboard means more than that the blackboard is a 
convenient place to put a figure so that all the class may see it, — ^means 
more than to cultivate attention on the part of the children. A great 
value to children in drawing a figure from the blackboard is, that they 
thus receive a lesson in Reduction (assigned in the scheme of last 
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month, to Tuesday), and gain the idea that proportion is not dependent 
on size. Of course this statement should not be made to primary chil- 
dren, but they can learn thatjhe small figure on the slate and the lar^e 
figure on the board may tell the same story, and that a figure may be 
reduced in size without changing its shape. 

Another value in a drawing-lesson from the blackboard is, that it 
gives the teacher an opportunity to show the way and order in which a 
figure should be drawn. 

For little children the drawing from the board should be purely im- 
itative. The teacher should draw the figure upon the board in the 
presence of the children. This may sometimes be done line by line, 
the teacher waiting for the class to draw each line before she adds an. 
other j or the teacher may draw the whole figure upon the board, and 
then call upon the children to imitate it. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that children will imitate not only the figure, but also the way 
of drawing it, and that from frequent imitation, habits are formed. The 
teacher, then, should be very careful to draw the figure in the best 
method, to place points when necessary, to make these points small, to 
make those lines light which should be light, and to draw the lines in 
the right order ; remembering that if there are two horizontal lines in a 
figure, the upper should be drawn before the lower; that if there are two 
vertical lines, the left should be drawn before the right. Watchful little 
eyes will follow every motion, and as the teacher does, so will the chil- 
dren do. 

A number of illustrati».ns are here given of groups of lines and of 

figures that may be used as blackboard exercise in the first year of 
school. 
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Simple as these may seem, the teacher should study them before the 
time of the lesson. It is a good thing in this preparatory study, as well 
as in the actual giving of the lesson, to draw upon the board the outline 
of a slate having the same proportions as those used by the children. 
Within this outline the teacher should draw the figure determined on 
for the lesson, placing it as it is desired the children should place it on 
their slates, and drawing it of a suitable size in proportion to that of 
the outlined slate. In order that this may be unhesitatingly and intel- 
ligently done when giving the lesson, the teacher should give herself 
careful directions about all the details of the figure, that the whole work 
may be clear in her own mind, and may not involve unexpected and un- 
suitable difhculties for the children. 
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For instance, if the first illustration given is taken as an exercise, the 
teacher should determine the length which the lines shall be in propor- 
tion to the slate, and the place of the figure on the slate. The study of 
the first illustration should result in something like the following 

Directions for the Teacher. — Place points for a borizoDtal line, care- 
fully estimating the distance they should be from the left side and from the 
upper side of the slate, and draw the line. — Mark its center. — Place points 
as far above and below the center as half the line. — Connect these points by 
. drawing a vertical line. 

If the third illustration is taken, the study of it should result in some- 
thing like these 

Directions for the Teacher.— Place points for a horizontal line, draw 
it, and trisect it. — As far below the left end of the horizontal as one-third the 
line, place a point. As far below the second point of trisection as one-third 
the line, place a point — Connect these points, thus making a horizontal line 
two-thirds as long as the first.— Place points for a horizontal as far beluw the 
first as its length. — Draw the horizontal, and trisect it. — As far above and 
below each point of trisection as one-third the line, place points^ — Connect 
these points by verticals. — Connect the ends of the first vertical with the 
left end of the horizontal by curves curving inward. — Connect the upper ends 
of the verticals by a horizontal. — Connect the lower ends of the verticals by 
a horizontal. — Connect the ends of the second vertical with the right end of 
the central horizontal by curved lines curving inward. 

But it must not be forgotten that these are directions for the teacher, 
not for the children, and that the children's work at the beginmng 
should be mainly imitative. 

BY the children. 

Children are happy to draw on a blackboard. This is a good reason 
for sending them to the board frequently ; but they should also be sent 
there frequently that they may* gain greater freedom and readiness by 
working on the board. Do not hesitate about allowing them to draw 
on the board ; let them become as familiar with the use of the chalk 
and the vertical surface of the board as they are with the use of the 
slate-pencil and the horizontal surface of the slate. 



— Hush ! I hear the silver rain 
Beating on the western pane. 
Singing songs under the snow ; 
Calling earth to wake below ; 
Ah, sweet April comes, who never comes in vain. 

— Barry ComwalL 
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RIVERS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

. BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

Let US launch our light canoe on the free Atlantic streams, 

Kennebec, and Androscoggin, and Penobscot's foamy gleams, 

Amid the somber forests, on the big-horned moose's trail. 

See the logs for whirring mills, and the masts for thousand sail ; 

Skim the crystal crust of winter on the snow-shoes' willowy frame, 

Meet the Indian in his wigwam, and the settler on his claim. 

Spy the crests of old Katahdin, or the ice of Moosehead lake, 

Shoot the rapids of the freshet, clear the logjam's rushing break. 

Pass Bangor's tall new made shipping, till we reach the open sea 

From Maine's grand forest rivers, unfettered, broad, and free. 

Then darting up the Merrimac, through Massachusett's gate, 

By the looms of busy cities with their bales of woven freight ; 

Lowell, Newburyport, and Lawrence, up to Manchester we float, 

Then to lovely Winnepisseogee we will take our little boat. 

On this pearl of pearly lakelets, where the little hills rejoice 

And the snowy peaks are calling with their granite-echoed voice, 

W here grand, majestic ranges, like the Alps, around us stand 

In the names of mighty heros of our happy father-land. 

Through Vermont's hills and valleys rolls Connecticut's deep tide, 

By New England's thrifty villages and pleasant towns we glide. 

On to the Queen of cities ; our land's commercial mart. 

To pay the loyal homage of a proud and patriot heart. 

On the beautiful, bright Hudson, with its towering palisades. 

With its marble-pillared cities and its silvery cascades. 

Through the lovely Catskills wandering, to the Adirondack slopes, 

Fmd the trout in crystal shallows, and the deer in tangled copse. 

Recall the shades of history ; see Ileinrich Hudson's face 

In the flush of hope and courage, urging on his fruitless chase, 

With the thunder of his nine-pins rolling down the distance large ; 

We'll explore for other waters in our gallant, tossing barge. 

In the Mohawk's fertile valleys, by the necklace of fair lakes. 

Where Niagara's mighty torrent in resistless power breaks ; 

Where the Delaware is rippling, and the Susquehanna flows, 

Through lands of summer beauty, twined with jessamine and rose. 

For Potomac's stately waters allure us swiftly on, 

Where stands our coim try's capitol, the spacious Washington. 

O'er Roanoke's bright sparkle, o'er James' foaming wave, 

Virginia wafts the message of Mt, Vernon's sacred grave. 

Leave the swirling Alleghany, the Monongehela scan ; 

Not the grimy smoke of Pittsburg, nor the blood-stained Rapidan, 

Not Oconee nor Ocmuigee, where they join the Altamaha, 

Nor the Wateree and Congaree pouring into Santee's maw. 

Nor the Coosa, Tallapoosa shall entice to nearer view ; 

Alabama or Tombigbee at the Mobile rendezvous, 

Nor the Flint and Chattahooche tempt us on their devious way 

Through the Apalachicola into Mexico's huge bay. 
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But well breathe the gentle zephyrs of the sandy southern strand. 

And weMl leave the Chesapeake by her beauteous Maryland ; 

With pennon gaily flying, the belovM stripes and stars, 

In the Carolina rivers we escape the shoals and bars. 

Capes Fear and Hatteras warn us, Pedee and Santee call. 

And the noble, broad Savannah, goodliest river of them all. 

Avoid the spreading barrens of the naked Southern Pine 

So odorous with the balsams of tar and turpentine ; 

Steer wide of treacherous currents in Okefinokee, 

One glimpse of Dismal Swamp is a glimpse enough for me. 

But see the dusky workers amid plantations white 

With the wealth of Northern factories ; it is a cheery sight. 

See the cotton fields and rice-swamps, see the sugar-cane and palm, 

And the boughs with long gray mosses drooping in the lazy calm. 

On the sullen St. John drifting, by the sleepy crocodile ; 

Let us moor our weary bark in some sweet-embowered isle. 

Let us gather gorgeous blossoms, rest in golden orange-grove, 

And dream the sunny South-land is the only land we love. 



PRIMARY SCHOOL MISTAKES. 

BY A. E. WINSHIP, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

The work of the primary school is simply initiative, and they mis- 
take its mission who glory in its achievements of results. While 
deprecating all criticisms based on prejudice, we think there is a spirit 
in which the friends of better methods of instruction may criticise ex- 
isting tendencies. 

There is no place in which fallacious theories are so dangerous in 
practice as in the primary school, for the reason that the mind of the 
child is in that condition in which you can train him to fabulous 
heights of eloquence, peculiar mathematical rapidity, or extraordinary 
skill with pencil. Districts are numerous in which there is no gram- 
mar class that is as rapid or accurate in addition and the simpler arith- 
metical processes as the primary class. Improperly forced, you can 
get greater attainments, within certain limits, with little children than 
with older ones with the same expenditure of energy. This is the 
wrong line upon which to work, for the simple reason that the acquisi- 
tions of those years are not available later in life, the child being as 
liable to blunder in addition at twelve as though he were not a prodigy 
at seven. It develops faculties before nature intended, diverts all the 
forces of the mind from their legitimate channels, uses forces and ma- 
terials that were intended to be expended in the enlargement of the 
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brain and in increased mental possibilities of after-life, and makes all 
subsequent school-life tame and uninspiring. The fatal error in this 
modem, foaming, primary school-life is that it mistakes entirely the 
aim and purpose of this grade of school, which must always be simply 
initiative. It has placed teachers of genius and originality, so called, 
in this grade where they are least needed ; has set them at work for 
tangible results where they are of least account, and has stimulated the 
pupil's pride and ambition where most harmful. 

It is of little importance what facts the child learns before he is seven 
years of age, for they will be as completely forgotten within six months 
as though they had never been learned, and will not come back after- 
ward by any associational connection. The average child under seven 
years of age readily forgets faces, localities, and easiest of all, names and 
words. 

The true work of the lowest grades in our school system is to estab- 
lish a method in acquiring facts and processes, which method shall be 
so universal in its application that it may be developed and the facts 
applied in the grades above, until in due time correct habits shall be 
ineradicably formed and the knowledge ingrained by frequent use. 

I am aware that much of our highest modem educational authority 
tends in the direction of teaching innumerable facts to young pupils, 
leaving the classification and systematizing until later in life. The one 
chief objection is, that there is nothing retained by the child for classi- 
fication, having passeid into the region of perpetual forgetfulness. 

Lay the foundation of good habits of work, and develop these habits 
wisely as they will be applied in each advancing grade, and utilize these 
methods in learning whatever they will need to know in the advanced 
grades, and then the pupils will go forward to the grammar school pre- 
pared to do its work. Any primary school is a success that initiates 
the pupils in habits of work which insure the successful prosecution of 
grammar school work. All other primary school work is worse than a 
failure ; it is an educational crime, even though the school may have 
made a brilliant showing before visitors. 



In the long run fame finds the deserving man; 

The lucky wight may prosper for a day. 
But in good time true merit leads the van, 

And vain pretence, unnoticed, goes its way. 
There is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 

But fortune smiles on those who work and wait, 

In the long run. — Anon. 
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EDITORIAL. 



It is of primary importance that the teacher, even of very young children, 
iihould be broadly educated, not only in the usual branches of school studies, 
but proftssionally^ in the principles and roetho'^s of instruction. Having these 
qualifications is not enough to insure the highest success in teaching. The 
tact and ability io ^ain and koidthe atUntion are essential. Children are not 
only instinctively good, practical philosophers, but they are shrewd enough to 
know whether the info mation is given them in a style which will pay them to 
listen to it. If the teacher has the power to awaken a lively interest in a sub- 
ject, the scholar will conclude that it is worth his attention, which depends 
more largely upon the feelings stimulated than upon the direct control of the 
will. Locke long ago stated the principle clearly when he said, *' Curiosity 
in children is but an appetite after knowledge. I doubt not but one great 
reason why many children abandon themselves wholly to silly sports and 
trifle away all their time insipidly, is because they find their curiosity baulked 
and their inquiries neglected " 

If the teacher will study the children when engaged in their favorite games 
she will find illustrated the influence of interested attention. Many teachers 
fail absolutely in their methods of explanation. Not only must simplicity be 
studied, but directness of statement Children go directly for what pleases 
them, and teachers must use words which will convey their exact meaning, if 
they would hope to gain a firm hold of the minds of the taught. Any confu- 
sion of terms, or vagueness of expression, tends to bewilder the young and 
make them listless and indififerent. The late lamented Jas. T. Fields, in one 
of his latest articles prepared for publication, gives the following excellent 
hints in regard to mental training from the would-be pupil's standpoint. He 
says : 

*' If I were a boy again, I would school myself into a habit of attention 
oftener. I would remember that an expert on the ice never tries to skate in 
two directions at once. One of our great mistakes, while we are young, is 
that we do not attend strictlv to what we are about just then, at that particu- 
lar moment. We do not bend our energies close enough to what we are 
doing or learning. We wander into a half-interest only, and so never acquire 
fullv what is needful for us to become master of. The practice of being habit- 
ually attentive is one easily attained, if we begin early enough. 

** If I were to live my life over again, I would pay more attention to the 
cultivation of memory. I would strengthen that faculty by every possible 
means, and on every possible occasion. It takes a little bard work at first to 
remember things accurately, but memory soon helps itself, and gives very 
little trouble. It only needs early cultivation to become a power. Everybody 
can acquire it." 

Teachers of little children should, at this season of the year, interest them 
in the fresh beauties of the external world, the wonders of growth, etc. 
Teach them to observe every new development of the season, — bud, leaf, and 
flower. It will quicken their thoughts, feelings, and aspirations toward their 
Creator. Things of beauty instinctively exert a silent but powerful influence 
upon the young, and tend to mould their character and conduct for good. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOTANY. 

Editor of Primary Teacher: — In teaching botany to primary scholars, it 
has proven beneficial to give the lesson in a story-form. The facts can be 
as clearly presented, and will remain as firmly impressed upon the memory. 
It will possess a charm, and pupils will be surprised to know that it has been 
work. The following is intended to embrace several lessons. 

In our school-room is a geranium-plant. Let us have its story. A small 
branch, with but two or three leaves, was brought to us, and we were told to 
put it in some fresh earth in a jar, water it and watch it as it grew into a plant. 
The little plant had never troubled itself for food or drink, but its wants, 
when necessary, were supplied by the mother-plant ; now it must look out for 
its own needs, and soon sends little roots down into the earth ; each one of 
which is filled with mouths so small that we cannot see them. Every day we 
pour water on the earth which gathers something rich and healthy for food, 
and passes into these numberless open mouths. The branch begins to g^ow, 
we see a small leaf begin to unfold ; and as it grows, like boys and girls, it gets 
hungry. The mouths in the roots cannot furnish it with enough food, so new 
roots are formed, and from these tiny roots, or rootlets, run off in every di- 
rection, because as the plant thinks, the more roots, the more mouths ; the 
more mouths, the more food it can take, then the more and faster it can grow. 
Soon other leaves begin to appear, and we must call it not a branchy nor a 
slip^ but a plant. This liquid passes up to the leaves, where the sun changes 
it into sap, but which is really the plant's blood, and which passes through 
and by the side of the small veins of the leaves, into all its parts, that is, into 
the stems and the branches. The air that we breathe into our lungs mixes 
with the blood and takes from it all that is impure, and that is to us, when we 
breathe it out, poisonous. This is what the plant needs. Now we find that 
it has another set of mouths. The first were ^^i/rVi^-mouths, and were in the 
roots ; these are breathinfr-moM^^^ and are in the leaves. We cannot see 
them any more than we could the others, but they are in the under side of the 
leaves and breathe in the air we call bad, and which would harm us, call it 
good, and in the leaves mix it with the blood, changing it and sending it out 
fresh to us again. So that the leaves are really the plant's lungs. Even 
while it is yet very small the buds begin to appear, which soon blossom into a 
large cluster of bright flowers, pleasing us with their beauty and fragrance. 

The same rule that has guided the geranium in. its workings is used by all 
other plants, and while each part, — as the root, the stem, the leaves, — is under 
consideration, encourage the pupils to collect and bring those of different 
plants, for comparison and to show the great variety. Many useful and inter- 
esting hints may be given in this way, to be enlarged upon by the bright ideas 
presented by the children. 

All plants do not grow from the slip. Sometimes it is closely shut up in a 
little shell, — the seed. This is planted, becomes moist, the sun shines upon 
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it till the plant becomes tired of its little prison-bouse, bursts out, sends its 
tiny roots into the earth for food, peeps its head above ground, and grows into 
a plant. Some of them become very large and strong. The tall trees, the 
bushes, grains, grasses, and even the plants in the garden, all work and live 
in the same way, We have now seen how they have' grown until they take 
care of themselves. They are, in truth, little traders. We have constant 
dealings with them, and cannot do without them. We plant the seed or start 
them from the slip, then care for them. Let us see what they give us in ex- 
change for our trouble. 

In the following, write the topics and let the class give all the objects with 
which they are familiar, adding others not found in daily surroundings. 

1. Give good air. We could not live without pure air. These curious 
traders seem to know it, and keep plenty of good, fresh air for us to breathe. 

2. Give food. The grains furnish us the different kinds of flour for our 
bread ; vegetables are found in the garden ; animals feed upon the grasses 
and grains, and give us meat ; honey is gathered from flowers, and stored 
away for our use. 

3. Give medicine. When we are sick we find they are of use, for many 
of them are changed into medicine. The teas for a cold you can easily find. 
There are others that doctors call by long, hard names. 

4. Give clothing. Linen cloth comes from a plant called flax ; cotton, from 
the round, white balls of the cotton-plant ; woolen, from the wool of the sheep 
which has fed upon plants ; leather, from other animals ; and for silk, a worm 
had eaten mulberry-leaves, had spun for itself a nice silk blanket, had be- 
come drowsy, and had it taken from him. 

5. Give tools. The trees are plants that grow strong and hard, and give 
us lumber from which parts of many tools are made, from a threshing ma- 
chine to a wood-saw. 

6. Give buildings. From the lumber is made our houses, churches, 
school-houses, stores, etc. 

a 

7. Give furniture. Trees, some of them very choice, and growing at a 
great distance, furnish lumber with which to make furniture for our houses, etc. 

8. Give fuel. Corn furnishes cobs ; trees, stove wood ; and coal is formed 
from plants that very many years ago were buried far below the surface of the 
earth,— so low that there are deep mines for getting it. 

9. They give beauty. There is a great variety in the size, form, color 
and fragrance of plants and flowers. There is always something new and 
pleasing .about them. They help make the world very beautiful. By study- 
ing and admiring them they do us good by making us both happier and better 
people. Julia Pickard, Lena^ Illinois, 

To 8UB80BIBBB8.— The date with your address indicatee the time to which your subecriptloB 
8 paid. The Pbimabt Tbaohbb is sent until ordered to be discontinued, and an order for 
discontinnance can receiye no attention nntil ali arrearages are paid. Bnbscribers should 
remit by P. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications should be addressed to Fbi- 
MABV Tbaohbb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not promptly 
att<>Ti(Ied to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P.O. 
advlress, town, oounty, and State of the subscriber to which the Pbimabt Tbaohbb Is mailed. 
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Lesson IX.* 

THE SHEEP, THE PIG, THE 

TOAD. 
(To be read to papili by Prlmftry Teaehen.] 
For our warm woolen clothing, our 
blankets, and shawls, and stockings, 
and mittens, and carpets, and every- 
thing that is made of wool, we are in- 
debted to those kind and harmless 
creatures, sheep and lambs. 

The lamb has been for ages the 
type of innocence. In eastern coun- 
tries sheep are most kindly cared for, 
• and tenderly treated. The eastern 
shepherd does not drive his sheep, 
but leads them, carrying the feeblest 
lamb in his arms. When the Psalm- 
ist would speak of God's kindness, he 
says : ^ The Lord is my shepherd ; I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures. He leadeth 
me beside still waters." 

In Europe and America I fear they 
are not treated so kindly. Some men 
are so wicked that in winter and cold 
weather they cut off the warm fleeces 
from these poor creatures, and then 
send them to the markets, where they 
sometimes shiver and freeze several 
days before they are killed. And in 
some of our slaughter-houses some 
men are so cruel that they kill them in 
the presence of each other, and not 
separately as they should be killed. 

Pigs are generally considered, and 
found to be very dirty, but that is the 
fault of their keepers, not of the pigs. 
They would be very glad to get clean 
straw, clean water, clean food, and a 
clean sty, and then they would be 
cleaner than some children. Nothing 

•By Gbo.T. Akobll, Esq., Praoldent of the 
Society for the Freyentlon of Cruelty to 



Some of them have been taught many 
cunning tricks, such as to pick out 
the letters of the alphabet and make a 
word out of them. 

Some years ago I was walking near 
North* Conway, New Hampshire, one 
day, when a large dog came from a 
house and followed me. A little far- 
ther on another dog came from anoth- 
er house and followed me, and when, 
a few minutes later, I looked behind I 
found a large pig following me. I 
walked a considerable distance, and 
they all followed. Then I went back 
to the house the last dog came from 
and asked how this happened. The 
man told me that his dog was the 
friend of the first dog that followed 
me, and his pig and dog were such 
friends that it was almost impossible 
to keep them apart. Wherever the 
dog went the pig would follow. 

I read, sometime ago, a very funny 
story about a dog and pig kept on 
board a ship. They were good friends, 
but liked to play tricks on one another. 
The dog had a nice kennel which the 
pig would try to get into in stormy 
weather, but as it was only large 
enough for one, when the pig got in 
first the dog had to stay out One 
day it began storming and piggie went 
to the kennel, but found doggie al- 
ready there. Piggie thought a little, 
and then went to the dish out of which 
both were fed, and began to make a 
noise with his mouth as though he 
was eating. Doggie pricked up his 
ears, came out of the kennel and ran 
for the dish, when piggie ran for the 
kennel, and got snugly fixed there be- 
fore doggie had found out the trick. 

It is a great pity that men treat 
these creatures so cruelly in sending 
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pleases them better than to be kindly 
treated. Pigs are very Intelligent, 
them on railroad cars thousands of 
miles without food or water, so that 
many thousands of them die on the 
way. And it is a great pity that 
many of them are killed in a most 
cruel manner. When I was in the great 
slaughter-houses of Paris, France, I 
found that pigs and hogs were always 
stunned by a single blow on the head 
with a long-handled, round, wooden 
mallet, before they were killed, and so 
they died without knowing that they 
were to be killed, and without suffer- 
ing. 

And now I have a few words to say 
about that very useful and good crea- 
ture, though not very handsome, the 

TOAD. 

All children should know that toads 
are not only entirely harmless, but are 
among our best friends. They live 
on, and destroy, thousands of ants, 
spiders, and the many bugs that in- 
jure our gardens. In France they are 
considered so valuable in gardens that 
they are sold at from fifteen to seven- 
teen dollars a hundred, or fifteen to 
twenty-five cents apiece. 

The great Duke of Wellington, 
many years ago, found a little boy 
crying because he had to go away 



from home to a school in another 
town, and there would be no one to 
feed the toad which he was in the 
habit of feeding every morning, and 
the noble-hearted Duke, sympathizing 
with his young friend, promised that 
he would see that the toad was fed 
every morning. This he did, and let- 
ter after letter came to this little boy 
from Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, telling him that the toad 
was alive and well. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be Added by teaeber.] 

For what articles are we indebted to 
sheep and lambs ? 

What has the lamb been for ages ? 

What is said about the eastern 
shepherd ? 

What does the Psalmist say ? 

How are they sometimes cruelly 
treated in winter? 

How are they cruelly treated in 
slaughter-houses ? 

What is said about pigs being clean? 

What about their intelligence ? 

What can you tell about the pig 
near North Conway ? 

What about the pig on the ship ? 

How are they cruelly treated on 
railroads ? 

How are thev killed in Paris ? 

What is said about toads and their 
value in France ? 

What can you tell about the great 
Duke of Wellington's care for a toad ? 



The New England Publishing Company, 16 Hawley St., Boston, will issue 
a new educational journal, to be called " The Public School," Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Manager. It will appear April 21st, 1882, — Froebel's Centennary, — 
and it will be devoted to the discussion and illustration of the principles and 
methods of education. It will contain 16 pages, — 32 columns. Among the 
writers already engaged are Hon. John W. Dickinson, Larkin Dunton, LL.D., 
Anna C. Brackett, Col. Francis W. Parker, Marion Talbot, Prof. Hermann ♦ 
B. Boisen, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Hon. John D. Philbrick, N. A. Calkins, LL.D., 
Robert C. Metcalf, Mrs. L. P. Hopkins. 

Terms: Single subscriptions, one year, |t. 00 each; five to ten, 80 cts* 
each ; ten or more, 75 cts. each. Subscriptions received at once. Address, 
Thomas W. Bicknell, Manager, 16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 
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APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 

BY MRS. M. M. GUNNISON. 

Shy April walks across the land 
with hints of coming sweetness, • 

Outreachtng with her timid hand 
To welcome May's completeness. 

May. 

Complete with bursting bud and bloom 
With grasses softly springing, 

The wild-woods lavish store, from 
gloom. 
This happy month is bringing. 

This merry, matchless month of May, 
The air with fragrance filling. 

Till every bird, its own sweet way, 
Its sweetest note is trilling. 

June. 

So love-notes wake the slumbVous 
heart, 

And gladden this newcomer ; 
She shakes her robes with shyest art 

And says, " My name is Summer." 

Ah ! happy secret in her breast, 
The truth she. now discloses ; 

The early flowers lain to rest, 
She comes, — the Queen of Roses. 



SCHOOL- PASTIMES. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

With very young children, we are 
often at a loss to know just how to 
fill in the odd moments to the. best 
advantage. However carefully we 
may arrange our programmes, and 
time our work, we shall find ourselves 
in carrying out these same programs 
losing or gaining a minute here or 
there, according to the contingent cir- 
cumstances of the particular session. 

Hence it is well to have a fund of 
reserve exercises from which we may 
draw in case of need. From time to 
time we will find the class losing 
ground in one study, and gaining too 



rapidly in another ; or we may find, if 
this is not the case, that a dozen or 
more of the children, through sickness 
or inability, are not quite up to the 
average, and require a little special at- 
tention in one study or another. 

The question arises, What shall the 
rest be doing ? The regular work on 
board or slate has been accomplished; 
perhaps the class has just finished a 
reading-lesson and would take little 
interest in silent reading; they may 
be children too young to write stories 
from pictures, if left to themselves. 
What shall they be doing while we 
give our attention to the backward 
ones ? Here is where our fund of re- 
serve exercises, or occupations, will be 
of service. 

The inclination to construct mani- 
fests itself at an early age in children, 
for, up to the time they enter school, 
we find them busied with building- 
blocks, sliced animals, and the like. 
This love of construction is one of the 
teacher's strongholds, and one of 
which she should be quick to take ad- 
vantage, while it will require little out- 
lay of time or funds to provide mate- 
rial for the children's amusement and 
instruction as well. My children have 
been much interested in making the 
old-fashioned paper *♦ lamp-lighters." 

I well remember the fascination it 
was to me, when a child, to twist and 
roll the bright-colored strips to just 
the right degree of nicety, and the 
pride and satisfaction I took in having 
a large supply of the lighters ready for 
use. I remember, however, I could 
only be induced to make the more 
humble-looking ones from strips of 
common newspaper, on condition that 
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the pretty, bright-colored ones be kept 
for a time, for ornament, to make the 
holder look pretty. 

In giving the strips to the chidren 
I have been careful to give out bright- 
colored ones, that all the enjoyment 
possible might be derived from the 
occupation. Of course many of the 
children failed to get the idea, even 
after I had stood before the class, 
making several lighters, giving care- 
fully each step of the process, from 
the gradual twisting to the final fold at 
the end to hold the twist in place. 
Yet I was delighted to find how many 
did get the idea, and were able to 
carry home one or two perfect ** light- 
ers " in a day or two, to show their 
friends. 

With very young children It is de- 
sirable that as soon as they have ac- 
quired some facility in the use of the 
slate and pencil, and are able to draw 
fairly straight lines in different di- 
rections, that they shall be able to 
combine these lines in some pleasing 
form. In order to do this the child 
must have in mind an idea of what he 
wishes to draw. With the idea of 
developing this thought, I have pro- 
vided for the children a quantity of 
the common little wooden *' picks." 
Thes3 are without much bulk or size 
and hence good for the work, making 
no noise either, if a child by accident 
drops one of them on the floor. Each 
child is provided with sufficient to 
make a good-sized design ; and it is 
astonishing to watch the progress he 
will make from day to day. 

At first he may content himself with 
a simple arrangement of his '^ picks,'* 
to form angles ; gradually the thought 
comes to him to form them into a star 
or series of stars. Or he may arrange 
them to form a square, while other 
^ picks " divide or subdivide it From 



watching other children make their 
designs he sees how he may vary the 
the arrangement still more, and will 
take delight in having it "just like 
Willie's, only his lines run this way, 
and mine run j^," illustrating the di- 
rection with the hand, usually. 

Each day the child's idea of what 
he may construct grows more and 
more definite, until at last, from the 
simplest style he arrives ultimately 
at a symmetrical and original design, 
which really has some merit and 
beauty. All this may be accomplished 
by the children, with little or no di- 
rection from the teacher beyond a 
word of commendation here, or of 
suggestion there. As a little incentive 
the best design may be reserved, to be 
drawn upon the board at the teacher's 
leisure. 

Later on, a child may be encour- 
aged to still greater efforts by being 
allowed to draw upon his own slate 
the design he has already formed with 
the "picks." Occasionally I have 
found a child who had constructed an 
elaborate design and had obtained 
permission to draw a copy of it on his 
slate, deliberately taking it to pieces 
to reconstruct it, line by line, drawing 
on his slate lines corresponding to 
those he was forming with the "picks," 
thus showing that he had the idea 
clearly in mind of the design he should 
ultimately draw, although he might 
not be able to copy it in all its intrica- 
cies as the design stood arranged on 
his desk. One cannot doubt the re- 
sult of this training will be shown 
when we demand such work, later on, 
as comes under the head of " original 
design," and we shall not be met when 
we say, " Draw me a design," with the 
discouraging answer, " V can't think 
of anything. 

Primary School. 
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GLEANINGS. 

The Culture of Childhood.— 
By culture we are to understand the 
proper training and development of the 
whole nature of the child. Whatever 
tends to give it a proper knowledge of 
itself, of its possibilities and capabil- 
ities, of the position it now occupies, 
or that it may be called upon to occu- 
py in future life; whatever broadens 
its views and gives it higher and holier 
aspirations, may be said to conduce to 
its culture. 

Some teachers regard the young 
mind as a great depository wherein 
they may deposit for safe keeping the 
marvelous contents of their own minds. 
Forgetting the axiom that work, to be 
beneficial, must be performed by the 
child, they never try to teach him to 
think for himself, but strive, as far as 
possible, to do all his thinking for 
him, and cram his mind with the con- 
tents of their own. Children taught 
in this way have no true culture. They 
may be taught to repeat rules and defi- 
nitions on the same principle that the 
parrot repeats his formula of words, 
and generally with about as great a 
degree of intelligence. Such training 
produces a false culture. — Rm, J, W. 
D, Anderson^ in C. Christian Advo- 
cate, 

Oyster Culture. — The fresh 
water is necessary to the fattening of 
the oyster which fits it for market 
During the late spring and the sum- 
mer, the seed-oyster is brought from 
the wild fields, if we may use the 
term, and planted in beds along the 
river-bank in the water. In the Au- 
tumn they are raked up, the small 
oysters which have grown about the 
shell knocked off and cast back into 
the water for next year's crop, while 
the original bivalve is sent to market. 



— To prevent disorder, the teacher, 
a, should be a thorough scholar; ^, 
should prepare her lessons ; r, should 
be skillful in teaching ; d^ should see 
that pupils are comfortable ; ^, should 
see that all have plenty to do ; f^ 
should thoroughly inspect all work. — 
Iowa Course of Study for Ungraded 
Schools, 

— Teach beginners in the primary 
geography classes by making them fa*- 
miliar with the local geography of the 
place in which they live. — John Swet* 



PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

Teachers of the primary and un- 
graded schools need the best aids in 
their work, in every department of in- 
struction, that can be obtained, and we 
take pleasure in introducing to their 
attention, ** Scribners' Geographical 
Reader and Primer," recently pub- 
lished. It is new in design, and pre- 
sents the topics of Geography in the 
most fascinating manner, and is suited 
to accompany any series of text-books 
in this department of school-work. 
In the first part is presented a se- 
ries of picturesque readings, describ- 
ing journeys round the world, based 
upon " Guyot*s Introduction," which 
matter, as arranged for class-pur- 
poses, is of unequaled excellence. 
This part is designed for supplement- 
ary reading, and as a basis for oral 
instruction in geography. The style 
is conversational, and happily adapted 
to produce easy and natural tones in 
reading. In Part II. is a Primer of 
Lessons io Geography, having i6 
pages of handsomely-colored maps, 
with numerous exquisite illustrations, 
forming a proper complement to Part 
I., and making a complete First Book, 
brief and concise, with admirably ar- 
ranged lessons, exercises, and reviews. 
The Lessons are brief and simple, 
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containing all the essentials and noth- 
ing noore. 

The " Introductions ** before all the 
Lessons are sure to prevent or break 
up a mechanical habit of teaching or 
study. 

The " Exercises *' after all the Les- 
sons FIX what has been learned, and 
give occasion and suggestion for con- 
versational instruction. 

The animated story of the " Jour- 
neys " is always available to freshen 
the formal study of the same regions. 

The essential facts are presented : 
1st, in the vivid description of the 
Journeys; 2d, in the conversational 



Introductions ; 3d, in the clear-cut 
Lessons ; 4th, in the suggestive Ex- 
ercises; and 5th, in the strict Re- 
views. They are thus presented five 
times, in as many aspects, and cannot 
fail to be understood and remembered. 
The form, of the book is very con- 
venient ; the print is large and clear, 
with the leading words in bold type ; 
the maps are unusually distinct and 
free from needless details; and the 
illustrations, which represent espe- 
cially the life and customs of the peo- 
ple, are explained in the Readings and 
Exercises. Introductory price, as a 
Supplementary Reader, 50 cts. ; sam- 
ple copy with reference to introduc- 
tion, 40 cts. 



pi:.ikiyrr-iL.£:i9NoivH for oHix..i>Riaiv. 

Having had many calls for the outline of Plant-LessonB presented 
by Prof. Oeo. H. Martin, of Bridge water, Maas., at the Teachera's In- 
stitutes, and printed last year for private use, we have, with his con- 
sent, printed a small edition for sale. Snperintendents and teachers 
can be supplied with copies at lO cents each. (A Sample Less n 
will be found on page 335 of this number of "The Teacher.' Addiess 

COCHRANE A SAMPSON, Printers and Publishers, 

V— OSt 3V BromSeld t^trcrty Bonlon, Mara. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For Public Scliools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter ShitHi 

State Director of Art Ednoatioii for Maasachosetts; Late General 

Snpervlaor of Drawing In the Boston Public Schocla ; and 

Director of the MaBaachosetts Normal Art School 



This syi tern is the only comprehenslye course of instruction In Drawing acces- 
bleai to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 



A. m^h-Noliool Ooii.i*«e. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Counei, 
and the work In these departments Is all very caiof uUy arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda-' 
Uons which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact Uiat it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars In regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

li. PRANG & COMPAirr, 

Art and Educational PubHsliers, 

BOSTON. MASS. 
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Object-Lesson Cards, 

COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 



L ON TSa VXaSTABLS ZINaSOK. 80t of 20 Cardi. 
H ON TES ANIMAL EINaDOlC. Set of H Cards, 
in. ON TEA IdNSBAL ZINaDOlC. Set of U Cards. 



The Sizb of bach Card is 20 by 13 inohbSi akd bach Sbt is 

mclosbd ik a hand80mb box. 



The great Talne of XaBSSONS ON OBJBCT8 as a means of ele- 
mentarj instmotioit is now so generallj recognised as to oanse an 
increasing demand for appliances adapted to this mode of teaching. 

These OBJECT- LB880N CARDS hsTe been prepared to meet 
this demand. The subjects haTO been selected and the information 
condensed with niuoh care. Their apedal feature consists in the 
•nbjeots being illustrated bj speoinaens of i*a,ip«r nncl man* 
tttaotiurecl naat^erials attaohecl to eaoh Oardi, 
which give to the lessons an interest more vivid and permanent 
than can be attained by mere pictorial representation* For example, 
No. 13 of the VBOBTABIiB flTSHTHS consists of a Iiesson on the Cul- 
tivation and Uses of the Cotton Plant* To illustrate this Bubjeo^ 
there are the following Olijecfts : 

S. A Cotton Pod, eenUxMng 8eed» and CoMon- Wool. 
a. Cotton Seeds <u exkueiedfrom the Pod. 

4. Cotton Wool reotfy for use. 

5. Cotton Thread, ae used for Seming. 

6. A Piece of MosUn, i^Mtratiiiflf IA0 jUer fb6r<et madAfrom CoOoii. 

7. A Piece of Fostiao or Moleskin, showing the thicker kinds of CotJUm CtotAs. 

8. A Piece if Printed Calico, to illujstrate Textile Decorations <« Colors. 

0. A Piece ^ Bookbinders' Cloth, as used for Coeering Boards of Books, and 
other Purposes, 

The other Xiessons are illustrated in an equally complete and in- 
teresting manner. 

feaoliei*^ will find these Cards of the greatest value in Ble- 
mentary Classes. They have already been largely adopted; various 
School Boarda have supplied theni to the Schools under their control; 
mud they have met with the approval of many eminent edocatora. 



BesoriptiTe Circular sent oa a^lieatioii. 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mi 

M0WKN A. BOTijBy j Wholesale Xdtteational Booksellers^ Importirs^ and 

Mfmmg^r. \ Qemsrdl School tknishma. 
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Brain and KTerTs Foodi 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

CMrttd tf tti l«m glrlit Priid^ei •! Ikt li-lnii u4 WhnMkfB. 

It reatoiea the enerfj lo«t by Nervonanesa or Indlfeatloii ; raUevea 
Zi«Hltiiae and Naaralcia; refreablns tha n«rv«a tlied by worry, ez- 
eltement, or exoaaaWe brslo-f atlgne ; atrengtbena a faiUng memory, 
aud glTea renewed Tigor in all dlaeaaea of Nerrons EzbaoBtion or 
Debility. It Is tha only PREVENTITE of ConaampUon 

It glvea vitality to the Insuffloieat bodily or mental growth of 
obUdrea; and a better dlapoelUoii, aa it promote* good health to 
brain and body. 

FhytioUtu Alone Havfl PreMribed fiOO,000 Puikutes, 

F*r ■•■■ »7 DranlBla, »t kr Mall, •I.OO. 

y-Tit p. CROSBY A CO., 084 & 006 Sixth Avenue, N. r. 



If rou Want Really the Best, Buy 


g-cnm.^' 


^3 


^Qe 



For the convenience of those who may 
wish to try them, we will send one each 
of the TWENTY DIFFERENT HTMBEHS 
by mail, enclosed in an attractive and 
useful nCKGL-PLATED MATCH BOX, 
on receipt of TweiUy-Five Cents. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 4 CO., 

753 * 755 Broadway, New Yoit 



' Bit CtlilmUd ynmbtrt, 

303-404- 1 70-35 ( -339, 

fbi >utdo/atliUal*rt 



j JoBBph QLflott jt ^m. J*** V''': 



Btccant I Blevatlact EnterUlnlnc' 

JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S £% 
"Practical Ufa."|S3,5!'„".i»B'S 

IlaT.TbfKl..Oa7lcr.Il.n,,uiT>^ "{"it"'" J'''r*"' 
ir iyn«. aitlnic £i"'"°fA^JP'fc™' ■ 




What Every Teacher Wants. 

HOW NOT TO TEACH : Wrth Reason Why. 



Card., 34 .CM. aat. 
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Good News from Boston. 

NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 



Kbw Bvolahd M. asd M. Unrr. Faib, Boctoit, Not. 18, 1881. 
We. tiM modenlgned, hereby oerttfy that di&riof the fair of tem weeka, whenever we wer« 
onable to obtain oar regular meMt, or were exhaoated from extra labor that we were f reqaeiitly 
obliced to give, that by taklog Mardook's Lipoid Food, it rellered •« IroM hanger and ex- 
haustion lo leM time than any food or extract we hare erer taken. It being so rich la 
■atrttlon and free from losolnble matter, it girei natritioa wlthoal the labor of digeitioa; 
<a tabletpoonfal Is toficleat to relieve hanger). 

It Ic mhtA te wonlMi, mhm •mhanutUA, J. F. Wood, TVeMnrsr, . 

•ad iS oAcers, exhtbttoity aod moalelaai. 

We an forget when eKhaaited that we are iBTalidi omtll omr normal health is rectored* 
fret aently being to redaoed that we oaonot obtalm aay eleep. Mordoek*! LIqald Food will 
telleTe exhaaatloa la a few minatee. 

Testiimoiiiali fumlBbed from ClergjmeiifTeaclian, Law jara, Bditora, 
and Others who have iiaad it for the' aama wanta. 

The following letter we reoelTed from a leading phyiloUm im Protldeaoe, to whom we eoa 

'•'•*' PBOTiDBiroa, R. L, "Sivw, 88, 1881. 

OaiiTf : I hare oaed Mardeck't Lif aid Food ta sereral eases of extreme an«mla, wl^h the 
■icst faTorable resalts. It action in each case was that of a blood-former, which was asslml* ' 
lated when other food was not. After the normal powers of assimilation hare been restored* 
a retain can be madeiu ordinary food, and the Liquid Food can be stopped. I hare osed it 
for two yean. Tears respeotfallyf • • • 

III Oenenl Use In the United States Nayy and Hospitals. 

Ask yoar Dnig8;ist or write to ns direct for Bssaj read before the 
American Medical Associatioii at Richmond, Ta., Maj 6, 1881, repre- 
•enting the Medical Societies in the United States ; also, other essays 
and testimonials from some of the leading Physicians of New Bng- 
land and Medical Joumala of the United States, of oases treated 
with MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD in preventing aa well aa curing 
Chronic Diseases, vis.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nenrous and General Debility, Dyspepsia 
(Acute and Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera 
Infantum, Infantile Diarrhcsa, Post Partem Remorrhagia, Purpura' 
Hemorrhagia with waxy liwer, Pelvio Cellulitis, Malarial and other 
fevers; Chronio Strumous Arthritis, Sciorasis of the Spinal Cord, 
Bczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritio Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabetes, 
Rhematic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach when all other food or water 
is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger 

Babies fed ^B^th it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of 
Cholera Infantum known where it is used. Our electrotypes show 
that babies like it and want it 

Kept by your Druggist ; if not, it can be obtained in any of the oom- 
mercial cities ; or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts. ; 6 oa^ 55 cts. ; 12 oa., $1.00. 



HORDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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School Furniture 

asd 

School Apparatus, 



•% 



OtobM, 






TRIUMPH 


Blackboards, 
Ltquld Slatliw, 
Maps. 






SCHOOL-DESK, 

■aUIMUu, 


Charts, 

■to.. StA 






IKPHOVES 1QTH0II6, 
ne.,«e. 


ly BWD yo* Kb* 


— .- 




^w.!;;,..... 




. 


..die^ft 


BAZIB, 


PEATT h CO., ' 


S^^. 


^P^ 


Om'lfieAooinniMcra, ' 


^SB 




n But St. ini nil. 


^^W» 



I*Vcel>el'» Centenary, 

A pril 2l8t, 188 2. 

We aball oalabrato Bie Biith of ttaia OtcKt Bdnoator by th* pvb- 
Uoatton of a naw BdnoaUonal Monthly Fapar, 

Tbe Pvblic School, 

whlob will explain and Uliutrate 

The Principles and Xetheds of the New Education. 

16 pag«s-~32 Colnmna. 



aOMB OF Tin WStTtRB BSOAOEDi 

■M. jsiit w. MrmioN. uuiir vmvm, ub, ihiu t. ■uckrt. 

ML FBMOII W. rABin, HIBIM ULBtT, KIT. 1. B. Miro. 

rior. Huiiira b. bmsih. hoh. jobh b. PHiuxiri, i. a. oukus, um. 

BOBUT C. liUCll.r, MBft. t. P. DOHUft, 



TICRnii BtnglB BntiMrlptlOD, ooejMt, St, OS MSb ; Ht* to Ten, oea j«bt,8S cm. 
Heb ; Tmi or mora, on* jnr, TAcU. •aob. BnUcrlptloni rcoalTsd mt onoa. 



rtlktkiunHtdfti^tluBal Work amdtka matt Mnrntctd 
xaOnAS ir. ■ICKKTRI.L, ^mwcr, 
IS 1U>1I7 BETMt, BauoB, Ium. 
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Best Books for Beginners. 

L 

BABY LEBBONB IN POPULAR BCIENCE. 

Bv Jambs Mostbitb. 
Jutkor iff Q«ogrt^^lU9$t ^* 
Thto work oontelm ** fomethlnf about oreiTthinc " for Mnalloit laamon, and la the taaeh- 
«*■ hand will hold a olaat of JuTenllet aothralledL Postpaid, $1.M* 8p9oimtmpagt9fr—* 

n. 

WATBON'B PRIMARY READER. 

■mbraelnf M« bast faatorss of the alphabatto, phonetlc« aod word or Mnteooe methods. Al- 
leniate pages piesent lessons In adranee and rsTiew. Many lessons are printed in written 
eharacters, and tiras the child learns eonunon and script text simoltaneonsly. fieaatifnlly 
lUnstrated. Pos^aid, 90 eeatt* 

in. 

WATBON'B CHILD'B BPELLER, 
Xasy woidsy with reading and writing exercises all printed entirelj In script, as we nM, 
The airangement and order of words is based on the laws of mental association. The whole Is 
an admliable tntrodnetkm to oithogiaphy , penmanship, and composition. Postpaid^ !• ceitt* 

IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDB. 

(Barnes's Popular Drawing Berles.) Simple and interesting exercises for the slate, carefnll j 
adapted to the o^iacitles of little ehiMren. Oards per set, SO MBts. Jiannal for the Teacher, 

MCMItl. ^ 

V. 

EABY LEBBONB IN LANQUAOE. 

By 8. W. CLABK. 

Avoids the disooaraging drudgery of oiemorlslng; teaches correct and natural spee c h by 
^▼•ty oral training. Postpaid, SO ceatt* 

PIRBT LEBBONB IN NUMBERB. 

By W. a. PaoK. 

An IntrodnctloB to arithmetic, leading by simple pr og res s ive steps from pictorial demom- 
slratlon to the abstract relations of numbers. Postpaid, 10 cealt* 

vn. 

ELEMENTARY CEOCRAPHY. 

By Jambs Movtbith. 

Geography tt here taught to begtnners by Ibeaas of Pictures, Maps, Oharti, Diagrams, Map- 
drawing, and Blackboard Kxercises. Postpaid, 6ft ceats. 

VIIL 

THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'B BPEAKER. 

Two small Tolomes containing easy childlike pieces f6r declamation. Prepared by Cbaj. 
HOBTBBBD. Kaoh, CO CMItt, postpaid. 

rx. 

NATIONAL BCHOOL BINQER. 

Xmbracing Song Lessons, Bxereise Songs, Songs of StndyiOrder, Promptness, and Obedience, 
•f Industry and Nature, Opening and Closing Bongs, dtc Postpttd, tft ceBtt. 

OBJECT LEBBONB. 

A series of conTersattonal lessons for the cultlTatlon of the senses of sight and hearing in 
pupils between flre and ten ycHrs of age. By A. S. Wbloh, formerly Principal of Mich&aa 
State Normal SchooL Postpaid, $1.00. , r- «• ^ 



••• All the books named above will be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of 9^mr Dot* 
lort by the Publishers. 

Copies ordered for examination and not approved may be returned to the PubUsheia* 



8mdf€T our DeBeriptive Catahgue. 

A. S. BABNES & CO., 
Ill * lit wiiiiaB It. in niL ' M * M iiSiM It. cncifli. 
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Esterbrook s Steel Pens. 




Popular No8. : 1 4, 048, 1 30, 333, 161. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

Works. Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 

New Yort Normal Sctool for KMernarten Teackers, 

WITH — 

Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes. 

7 EAST 22d STREET. NEW YORK* 

win reopen the Tenth Annnsl Coarse, Ootober 6th, 1881, sad dote In Jane, 1882. For psrtiea- 

bun ss to terms, eto., Inqalre of 

Pbof. JOHN KRAUa. • n-j-w««>« 

Mbs. MARIA. KRAUS-BCELTB,}'^*^'^**' 

(Aathors of the Kimdergarien Owtde, Ac.) 

Prof. Kbahs Is a d1*olple of the Pestslossl-Dlesterweg'Frosbel Sohool, snd one of the flrsl 
propsfiffttors of the Kindergarten in this conntry. 

** Mrs. Kraas-BoBlte, of all American Klodergartners, holds the highest plaoe. It Is to the 
labors of this lady more than any other, perhaps* that the Increasing snccess of Kindergarten- 
ing in America is dae, and her paplls hare aocompllshed more than all the r6st.*'--7'As OaUucp, 

" Mrs. Krans Is a first aathority npon the sabjeot,— onsarpassed, certainly, bf anv one. In 
her knowledge of FrooBbel's prlnolples. Her ideal of a tnUned Kinder^rten teacher is so 
high, and she inspires her paplls with sach a standard, and at the same time with so mnoh 
modesty, and ardor to Iraprore, that to have her oertiOcate is a guarantee of exoellenoe."— 
ilfiss B. P. Peabody, in Kindargarten Meatenger V-1 tf 

TVOJEtK: ana FJLjAJY. 

■ 

Br MARY J. JACQUES, 

This book ii just what the little folks want. It is entirely ont of the line of 
the old stereotyped books for children. The exercises are new, novel, in- 
structive, and pleasing. 

Part I. contains thirty-five instructive exercises in Numbers, Language, 
Geography, Animated Nature, Plants, Trees, etc. Many of these are in metre 
readily sung to tunes found in the school music-books. They may be thus used 
for motion songs and calisthenie exercises. 

Part II. consists of a great variety of Charades, Pantomimes, Fairy Plays, 
Tableaux, Allegorical Representations, &c Nothing better can be found in 
this line. 

This book will greatly lighten the labor of the Primary Teacher in 
finding something new. It is original throughout. Price, postpaid, 50c. 

V-3 T. 8. SENISON, B Metropolitan Block, Chicago, HI. 

AHTE-COPY-BOOK WRITING-SLIPS. Price, per set, 6 cents. 

WRITING-SLIP BOOK COVERS. Price, 8 cenU. 

1^ Orders for Ten or more of either, 10 per cent, dlicoast. 
Affente Waatrd BvcrywlMre* Address 
y.7 O. UAAIBLY, 499 P SirecCi lf.l¥., l¥suhiagl*B, "D. C. 
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PINCKNEY'S AGENCY 



FOR 



Schools and Teachers, 

DOMESTIC BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
I. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. ' 

8p«cUy requlranMoti and sand stamp (or oar Balletln of Taachen. 

II. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

Send stamp for Teachers* Application-Blank 

III* Manufactures Dr. Barnet's Chest Expander and Par- 
lor Gymnasium, used in Schools and Families. 

Band Stamp for DeacrlptlTe Circular and Prioe-List. 

IV. Manufactures School Medals and Badges. 

Send stamp for Ciroolar and Prioe-I«i8t. 

V. School Principals, School Trustees, and Heads of 

Families : 

We InTlte Ton to avsll yonrseWes (without charge) of onr assistance 
in selecting Saperintendents, Teachers, Tutors, and QoTernessee. 
Addxeis 

PINCKNEY'S AGENCY, JAS. CHEISTIE. Kanager, 

T-^lOt ■^•■seatic Balldl«s, c*r« Broadway and t4th St., N. T. 

. • 



Teachers' Provident Assoeiatiojm 



CHEAP AND SAFE INSURANCE FOB TEACHERS. 

OBOAKIZID ASD OHXBTXmKD imDSB THB LAWS OF TBB STXTB OF NXW YOBK. 

Prcaidcal, B. O. nOTBlT. I Tice-Preat., 1VOB19IA1V A. CAff.KIlVS. 

Prineipal of High dchool, Newark, N. J. | Asst. Sapt. of N. Y. City Pnbllo Schools. 

The prime object of this Association is to afford aid. npon safe business principles, to all 
Teachers, School OfflciaU, and members of the educational profession generally. Ihmdrfds r*f 
tk(m§ands qf laboring men kave tkeir Aisoeiationt qf this character tkromgkaut the oomntry ; 
why 9honld Teaekerg neglect thU ccdpemtive duty to tkeimelves a%d their /amilie» any longerf 

XW^ Bend for Prospectus, glTlng complete details, to 

ARTHUR COOPER. Business Manager, 
Y-S2t 197 firand Street, HEW TOBK CUT. 

Interesting and Instructive. 

«Tfl[B I^ITTIjB FOI4K8' AliPHABBT OV R CM BBB,>>— comprising 
100 cards for the children's use (designed to teach *< Example-making." under the four prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic; the recognition of figures, names of familiar objects, prisms tic colors). 
A eirenlar, and set of CO cards for teachers (sise 6x6 in.) embracing upwards of 600 « Practical 
Questions." Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of $1.00. A reduction on Introductory 
orders Address 

THEO. H. BADLAM, Bowdoln St., Dor. Dist., Boston. 



SEND for Circular of NEW PREMIUMS. 
Addrem TB08. W. BICKNSLL, 16 fiawley St. BoUm 
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HODSB ■•TABi'iaHn law. 

Sizt7 Bighest Prizes for our Usrivaled Products. 

MiTM- Medal, P«rli*.lR«r. 

MadBl f*r PvscnH.VlflBHa, IHrS. 

' Modal f»r Blarit, ¥!«■■«, IST3. ^"^^ 
MljihMi *iru4, CaiiMBBlBl, »»»•- 

TWO 8 Gold Xadah, Fuii, 1878. TWO 

GOLD KBDALS, ' ^* ^ *°^- '"^ "^^ GOLD MIDALS, 



DIXON'S 



Oraphite 

PENCILS. 



Paris, 1878. 



Tb* Dixon AMBBICAir ORAFHITB PBVdLB &«▼« aow b«Mi 
In th« Durkat Six Twua. 

THKT ABB ABHOLDTKE.T rBBVKCT. 

no SCH*«L ■■ OOJ1PI.BTK WITHOVT THBH. 
HO BTITBIO » FOBNISHBD WrXHOITT THBH, 

THBV ABB DNB4rAt.BB VOB TKOHIflCAt. DBAITniQ. 
■UKB VINBB ANB BiOBB FBBVBOT I.IHBB. 

ABBATBB TASIBTY OV BBABIITU BOB ABT WOBS. 
I.BA»a ABB BLACK, SnOOTRI, STBOHU, ri.BASANT. 



1^* r«M[r>n Ukd (on 0«Mag««i tnmUtiad In*. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 

OIT"y, IT. J. 



GEO. MOTHER'S SONS, 

PRINTING INKS, 

60 JOHN STREET, near WilUam, HEW YORK. 

V-l 1, 



8EELD0H OOLUNS, fBnmm INSS. 36 JVasUbrt 8k, N. T. 

BNMk, TflT. ■■■».» Mrcci, rUlaJclpUa, Vb T-1 



THE 

PRIMARY TEACHER. 

VOL V. JUHE, 1882. NO. 10. 

PRIMARY READING. 

BY WM. M. GIFFIN, TRAINING SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 

There are in most of our reading-books excellent rules for reading. 
They may all be expressed in one, however, which may be taught to 
primary children ; viz., ** Read as you talk.'' A child, if left alone, will 
read a sentence right, that is right, according to his own thoughts., 
Oftentimes he thinks wrong, and consequently reads wrong. The 
teacher's work, therefore, in a reading-lesson, as well as in all other les- 
sons, is to see that the children not only tAink, but that they tAink 
right- A child may read the following sentence (from the Third 
Reader) : " We cannot walk now," as follows : " We cannot walk now." 
This would be wrong if we wish to carry out the writer's thought, but 
not wrong for the child if his thoughts lead him into the error and 
nothing has been done to cause him to think right. I'he child's 
thoughts are upon the story of the children and their papa ; hence 
he thinks all that is said has reference to them, and to him it is they 
who cannot walk, therefore he gives we the emphasis. 

Many teachers, I fear, would correct the error by first reading the 
sentence right, after which, calling on the pupil to read. The pupil 
then reads it right, but he has done no thinking ; he has simply imitated 
or aped his -teacher ; and as he can only learn by thinking, he has 
learned nothing only in the sense that ^ parrot would. The pupil may 
always know how to read this sentence, but he has done nothing that 
will assist him to read any other ; and if this same sentence is in a 
future reading-lesson, he will, no doubt, read it as before ; when, per- 
haps, to express the writer's thought requires a radical change, not only 
in the emphasis, but also in the inflection. Teachers, then, should not 
think they have taught children to read when the children are able to 
imitate the teacher, or to pronounce the words at sight. Reading has 
not been taught until the pupil reads as he would talk, or in other 
words, until he reads thoughtfully, and, therefore, reads with the right 
emphasis, articulation, inflection, and pitch. It is not necessary to 
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teach the pupils the definitions of these termSi or to use the terms 
themselves, in a primary reading-class. There are many methods that 
may be used to cause the children to think, one of which is as follows : 
the teacher may write on the board, '^ I can see the man," and ask the 
class to read it. 

Class, — I can see the man. 

Teacher, — I wUl ask some questions, and those who think they can 
then read it may raise their hands. Wh^ can see the man? [All 
hands raised.] Class may read. 

C — I can see the man. 

7I-^h, no ; you ear^t see the man. C — I can see the man. 

T. — ^You can ?uar the man. C, — I can x^the man. 

T, — You can see the Soy. C. — I can see the man. 

T. — ^Very well done. / will now read and, you may tell me what it 
means each time. [Reading.] I can see the man. Who can tell what 
It means ? [Most of the hands raised.] Jennie may tell. 

Jennie. — It means that you can see the man. 

T. — Right. We will try again, /can see the man. Willie, tell what 
it means. 

ivmie, — It means some one has asked, Who can see the man. 

T, — ^Yes, that it is true. I am pleased to see you are learning to 
think. Try again. I can see the man. Mary may tell the meaning. 

Mary. — It means some one said you could not see the man, and you 
want them to know you can. 

T, — ^That is right, Mary. I know you could not have given so good 
an answer without thinking. Listen again. I can see the man. Who 
can tell ? John may. 

yohn. — You mean you can see the man, and not ^that you can hearhkoi, 

T. — Right again. We are having both a reading and a language- 
lesson to-day. Once more. I can see the man. Well, May, you may 
tell. 

May. — ^You mean it is not a boy^ or anything but a man^ that you see. 

71— Correct. Who can take the same words and ask a question with 
them ? [All are ready.] John may try. 

^ohn, — Can I see the man ? ^ 

T. — Yes. I will now write John's lesson on the board {writing). 
Willie may read it so we will know what he wants to see 

WiUie.'—Czn I see the man? 

T. — Mary may read it so we can know who wants to see. 

Mary. — Can /see the man ? 

T. — George may read it so we can tell what he wants to do. 

George. — ^Can I see the man ? 

T. — You have all done nicely. You may now pass to your seats and 
stt how well you can write the lessons that we have been reading 
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A LITTLE ABOUT MINERALS. 

BY H. L. CLAPP. 
IV. 

One of the chief parts of granite is mkay often wrongly called isin- 
glass. Isinglass is often used in making puddings, but mica would be 
no better for puddings, than beach pebbles for plums. Isinglass is a 
gelatinous substance obtained from the swimming-bladder of the stur- 
geon, a large fish found in the rivers of Russia. When it is prepared 
for puddings it is like jelly. Mica is a mineral, a stone, and all the 
boiling water in the world would not make it eatable. Most country 
children of my acquaintance call mica isinglass, and grown people make 
the same mistake, and it is [about time something was done to teach 
the truth of the matter. 

The uses of mica are very little known by people in general. Some 
uses of it have lately become known to myself. Its transparency makes 
it useful for window panes in China and Siberia, where it is found in 
laitge sheets. Sometimes it is used for the same purpose in this coun- 
try, especially where it abounds and where the people are poor. Per- 
haps you have never seen a piece of mica large enough to make a pane 
of glass. In the office of the Hartford Mica Company, on the comer 
of Washington and State streets, Boston, are sheets two and a half 
feet long and about eighteen inches wide, and they can be split into 
sheets so thin that a dozen of them would be no thicker than a sheet of 
stout writing paper. With scissors it can be cut very easily into strips 
of any width that is desired. Being a mineral, fire has but little effect 
upon it except to discolor it, and therefore it is very useful to put into 
coal-stoves ; in fact, this is its principal use, and so great is the demand 
for this purpose that the supply of mica is always insufficient. Its great 
elasticity makes it useful where any severe shock or jar is to be sus- 
tained, but where light is required, therefore it is used on men-of-war, 
where the shock of heavy guns would shatter glass. If necessary, 
sheets an inch thick can be obtained, which will sustain not only the 
shock of guns but the shock of waves. Compass-boxes are sometimes 
covered with it. It has the disadvantage of softness, being much 
softer than glass, and so it is liable to be scratched easily and thus 
become defaced and spoiled. Ground mica is usefiil for lubricating 
machinery, and resembles much the soap-stone powder which the shoe- 
dealer peppers into the tight, new shoe that you are about to try on. 

There are many kinds of mica, but the most useful is the silvery, 
clear, tough, elastic variety known as muscovite^ which is found in New 
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Hampshire, at Acworth, Grafton, and Groton, in plates a yard across. 
Most of the black mica is a variety called biotite^ and the bronzy, red- 
dish-coppery \% phlogopite^ but they have no known uses. 

Probably all of you know how cheUk looks ; but, perhaps, not more 
than one of you in a thousand can tell what it really is, how it was 
made originally, or where it comes from. Using as much of it as we do 
in school, we ought to know more about it than simply to name it. 
Here is a piece of coral, and here is a piece of chalk. Both are light, 
white, and porous ; but the pores, or little holes, cannot be seen in the 
chalk, while they are conspicuous in the coral. Perhaps you are think- 
ing. What has chalk to do with coral ? Very much. Both are made of 
the same material, carbonate of lime ; and at one time probably the chalk 
was coral. Coral is composed of millions and millions of the skeletons 
of very small,*jelly-like marine animals, commonly called coral insects, 
though they are not insects at all, but polyps. The waters of oceans, 
rivers, and lakes contain great quantities of carbonate of lime, which is 
well illustrated by powdered chalk, though we cannot see it as it usu- 
ally occurs in water, any more than we can see the sugar in our lem- 
onade, because it is in solution. The little polyps drink it in with the 
water, and it in some mysterious way forms their skeletons or shells, 
just as the carbonate of lime which we take in with our food and water 
forms our bones* Millions and millions of coral polyps are dying all 
the time and leaving their skeletons packed together in the form of 
coral. Then the waves wash thecoral to dust, which settles down at 
the bottom of the ocean like white mud ; and in course of time, when 
th9 water has been removed, this white mud hardens and sometimes 
makes chalk, though more commonly limestone. Now you see that all 
those chalk-marks on the board are made of the bones or shells of mil- 
lions of little polyps, which were years ago as full of life as any of you. 

There is no chalk in this country, but it is very common in Europe, 
fbom Ireland to the southern part of Russia, a distance of more than 1 100 
miles. Once the ocean covered all that chalk region, and the little polyps 
lived there in countless numbers, and dying, left their bones there for us 
to use at last in making figures on the blackboard. Finally, Western 
Europe, which was once under the ocean, was slowly raised out of it, 
and the white chalk-cliffs of England and France came up, and there 
they remain to this day. Now, knowing the interesting history of chalk, 
perhaps we shall have greater reverence for it, and use it more care- 
fully and thoughtfully. 



— Keep your ears open to all that is worth hearing, and closed to all 
that is not. 
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ZOOLOGY IN VACATION. 

BY C. OILMAN. 

Winter is over, warm days are coming, and in my own classes we 
exchange zoology for botany during the spring term. We have had for 
our last lesson upon insects a comparison of the different ones that we 
have studied, so that the children may recognize the most marked 
species. But we will not leave the insects ; shall we not rather go with 
them to their homes ? Let us study them and the flowers together. 
No more alcoholic specimens now, often mere caricatures of what was 
once beautiful, but the little creatures themselves, full of life and bril- 
liancy and grace. The bright colors of the flowers have a new meaning 
for us as we see that the spots and lines on the petals are so many 
index-flngers to guide the bees, always pointing straight to the spur or 
sac or tiny gland that holds the honey. Nothing will fill a class with 
more enthusiastic.delight than to discover one of the contrivances by 
which insects are forced to carry the pollen from one flower to another. 
Here is a big bumble-bee with his coat all covered with the yellow dust. 
How can he help brushing it off on the stigma of the next flower he 
crawls into 1 There is a moth with two sticky lumps of pollen on each 
side of his head ; we must watch to see where he will carry them, if he 
does not fly too far and too fast for us. These are only instances of 
the many ways in which we connect our little winged friends with the 
plants. 

But it is especially of a plan for vacation that I wish to speak. It is 
only a plan, and has yet to be tested with children under twelve years of 
age ; but if it can be carried out, the results can hardly fail to be good. 
Every scholar who wishes may choose for study some insect, or other 
animal that he has been particularly interested in, or some spot where 
he will hunt for animals of different kinds. He will learn ever3rthing 
that he can about these, not by killing them, but as our great naturalists 
have done, by watching them in their homes. If any are old enough 
and persevering enough, they may write out in a note-book what they 
learn, and bring it to the others when school reopens. 

It is easy to tell what choice some of the children will make. One 
little boy, who spends the greater part of his summer at home, has a 
small pine grove for his playground. In this he will look for new 
friends. Another has already begun his search in the brook that 
flows near his home. Water-beetles, caddis-worms, young dragon-flies 
and other insect-larvae are among the treasures that he finds. His 
great delight, however, is the tadpoles, of which he never fails to have 
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a colony. One little girl likes the [beetles best, and will be happy if 
she can find the beautiful goldsmith-beetle on her father's pear-trees. 

But we will not all choose insects. Some of us will seek for old 
friends on the seashore. The star-fish and sea-urchin are to be 
studied again. From the rocks half buried in seaweed, some will take 
the limpets and the little sea- snails whose pretty white or purplish egg- 
cases are fastened like so many tiny vases to the sides of the rocks. 
Among the rocks and under old wharves we will find the hydroids, those 
exquisite little animal-flowers of the sea. We will even dig in the sand 
and the mud for sea-worms, at the sight of which all our old prejudices 
against crawling creatures vanish, leaving only wonder and admiration 
in their stead. 

We do not expect to make any startling* discoveries, but we shall 
bring back from our rambles a more vigorous health, keener powers of 
observation, and a deepened love of nature, that will be our abundant 
reward. 



FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS. 



BY W. 


W. 


SWEIT* 






vn. 




XXXIII.— 








7 and 6 — 13 




6 and \ 


r = 13 


17 and 6 = 33 




16 and ; 


r = a3 


27 and 6 — 33 




26 and \ 


r = 33 


37 and 6 = 43 




36 and \ 


r = 43 


47 and 6 = 53 




46 and \ 


r = 53 


57 and 6 = 63 




56 and ; 


r -63 


67 and 6 = 73 




66 and \ 


r = 73 


77 and 6 = 83 




76 and ; 


r = 83 


87 and 6 = 93 




86 and \ 


^ = 93 



Note that the numbers in each column increase by 10. In the ordi- 
nary drill upon such combinations, only the most active minds be- 
come familiar with the various results, and connect them with the first. 
Let pupils say "57 and 6 is 63 because 7 and 6 is 13." It is not nec- 
essary that the steps in the process should be brought out That the 
answer has increased the same as has the niunber to which 6 is added 
is apparent ; and if a child barely associates each result with the first 
one, that is sufficient at first. 

Work of this sort may be continued as long as is thought necessary, 
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or profitable, but each exercise should be preceded by a table, and at- 
tention should be called to the regular increase by io*s. 

Let one begin at 8 and count by lo's to 88, and another at 13 and 
count to 93 for the column of answers. Then ask some one to supply 
the number to be added. Reverse the table also, as above. 

XXXIV.— 



2 


4 


6 


8 


3 


6 


9 


12 


4 


8 


12 


16 


5 


10 


IS 


20 


6 


12 


18 


24 


7 


14 


21 


28 


8 


16 


24 


3a 


9 


18 


27 


36 



Children will soon commit to memory the above table by rows (not 
columns). The first gives four products of multiplication by 2, the 
second by 3, and so on. 

The table may be constructed by the class, with the help of the 
teacher. How many of the various results are obtained has been con- 
sidered. The object now is to secure them. 

XXXV. Give examples in multiplying by 3 and 4, the pupil to de- 
pend on his memory for the results as given in the table (XXXIV). 

Give examples in addition, involving any or all of the digits. 
If it is desired that all shall have the same examples the teacher may 
give a row of figures to be regularly changed by the pupils as follows t 

62385974 
Change the 6 fi'om the first place to the last : 

23859746 
Next change the 2 in the same manner : 

38597462 

Children can readily learn to make these changes, and then one ex- 
ample can be transformed to several, the multiplier, and the lower row 
in addition, of course, remaining the same. 

XXXVI. The following tables include all that remains to be 
learned in multiplication : 

9X9 



5 X s 


6X6 


7 X 7 


8X8 


S X 6 


6 X 7 


7X8 


8X9 


5 X 7 


6X8 


7 X 9 




4X8 


6X9 






5 X 9 









For the 5's refer to XXI., and for the 9's to XXVIII. ; or attention 
may in case of the 9's be called to the combination of digits in each re- 
sult, the first digit being a unit less than the digit multiplied. 
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The teacher may write, — 

9X7 = 6 

9X4 = 3 

9X8 = 7 

'9X5=4 

9X9 = 8 
9X6 = 5 

9X3 = 2 

and let the pupils note that 6 is one less than 7, 3 one less than 4, and 
so on. * Now let them supply the right-hand digit, so that the sum shall 
equal 9. The tables will then be reduced to, — 

6X6 7X7 8X8 

6X7 7X8 

e X ^ 
It will be well to prepare tickets for the 15 sets of niunbers in the 
first table above, and others to include the 2's, 3^s, and 4's. They may 
be used separately at first, and afterwards combined. 

XXXVII. " 6 apples and 7 apples are 13 apples. If you have 13 
apples and give away 6 of them, how many are left ? " The child has 
no difficulty in understanding that numbers composed of two parts may 
be separated into two parts ; but if he is taught, as is commonly the 
case, to subtract one at a time, or if he is not led to see that in a thor- 
ough knowledge of addition he has complete control of subtraction, he 
has double work to do, and it will be imperfectly done at the best. 

'He has already learned to subtract 10, 5, 4, and 2 (see XXII). He 
will easily comprehend 9 from 18 leaves 9, 8 from 16 leaves 8, etc. 

The numbers in IX. may form the subject of a lesson in subtraction, 
to be treated according to the form at the beginning of this section. 

XXXVIII. At the most there now remain only the following: 

9 from 16 8 from 14 7 from 12 6 from 10 5 from 8 

9 from 15 8 from 13 7 from 11 6 from 9 5 from 7 

9 from 14 8 from 12 7 from 10 6 from 8 

9 from 13 8 from 11 7 from 9 

9 from 12 8 from 10 
9 from II 

and from these we may without difficulty omit the last one of each 

column. 

No one of the sets should be considered without also considering its 

reverse, thus : 

9 from 16 leaves 7 
7 from 16 leaves 9 

XXXIX. If the pupils of a class have been taught to measure lengths 
and distances, give each a square piece of paper or card, the side i inch. 
State all that is necessary about this square ; its equal sides and square 
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comers may already be familiar subjects. Draw on the board a rec- 
tangle, 9 in. by 2 in. 

Ask if any one can find out how many little squares like that in the 
hand will be required to cover the figure on the board. 

A few, perhaps all, will see that the card may be applied again and 
again to the surface to be measured. Perhaps some one will discover 
that, having applied it 9 times to the length, a second such application 
is unnecessary, and that 2 X 9 is the proper number of squaxes. Give 
other examples, and if a foot-rule lies at hand, as it should, some one 
will discover that the length may be measured. 

Pass to rectangles of 4 inches width, and some one will at once see 
that this width is double the former, and that' 4 times the length in 
inches gives the number of squares. 

Change to 3 inches, and no measuring is necessary to prove the width. 

Teach, without saying, that both width and length may be measured 
in linear inches, and that the product of the two results is the number 
of squares in the surface. 

XL. The whole set of products may thus be reviewed, and still 
again, with the idea of diversion in mind. 

Nine and nine are how many ? Two times nine are how many ? 
Eighteen is how many times nine ? Eighteen is how many times two ? 
This hint is sufficient fbr all the multiples included in the division tables. 

Tickets to be used here would contain, as in subtraction, a single digit, 
and would admit of several answers. They can be used to great advantage. 

Let the idea be fully established, that every product is divisible by 
its factors ; that a number once built up may be taken apart. 

XLI. Take the odd numbers from 5 to 19. Show how each con- 
sists of a pair of equal numbers and one unit. 

Ask " How is 17 built up ? " Ans,—*' Two times 8 and i." Make 
two rows of squares, eight each, and one above or by itself. Some 
child may see that 17 is also made of eight 2's and i. The same 
squares may then be placed in four rows of four each, with one by itself. 

Let pupils experiment with other numbers, as 13, (2 X 6, and i ; 
6X2, and I ; 3 X 4> and i ; 4X3, and i). Let them try 25, or 
state how any other number is built up. They should not be confined 
to this visible representation of numbers by means of squares, but 
should be led to similar mental constructions, to be followed by state- 
ments of the results. 

XLII. Name any number, and let a pupil state how it may be built 
up, it being understood that no factor or remainder greater than nine 
is to be used, and that a remainder is to be named each time. Let 
another pupil give a new combination for the same number, and so on, 
until a new number is given. 
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TRUE STORIES, AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 



BY MRS. SARAH M. WYICAN. 
V. 

COLUMBUS.— CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Teacher. — Columbus first determined to make a voyage of discovery 
as early as 1474. Perhaps some of you know the year in which he dis- 
covered this continent [Several answer, *' 1493."] 

T. — How many years, then, after he first determined upon the voyage ? 

ydmes. — Eighteen years. 

T — Why did he not fit out a vessel and start immediately, he was so 
sure of finding land ? 

Lewis. — He hadn't any money. 

T — That is true. Columbus was poor. Would it have taken much 
money ? 

3^ia. — Oh, yes, ma'am I 

ydhn. — He would have wanted men, too, to go with him. 

T. — ^Would it have been easy to find men to go ? 

Nathan. — No, ma'am. 

71— Why not ? 

Nathan. — They didn't think Columbus knew. 

T — No, they did not believe in him ; and the project of a voyage into 
the midst of what appeared a boundless sea, to find land, seemed as ex- 
travagant to them as it would now to go up in a balloon to find the 
people of some distant star. A few years before, as early as 1438, the 
art of printing had been invented. [Let the scholars learn about this 
in a separate lesson.] Do you think this had anything to do with 
Columbus's discovery ? (All are silent.) 

T — Well, children, it had much- to do with it Let me try and ex- 
plain how. Until that time, all information about the sea and naviga- 
tion, and any islands that might have been discovex^, was in writing, 
and the manuscripts were shut up in libraries, and convents, and cathe- 
drals, and only the very learned and very rich people could get at them. 
But when books were printed, everybody who was interested could pro- 
cure them. Think how different it would be now, children, if we had 
nothing but written manuscripts instead of our school-books ! And so 
people came to know more about the islands already discovered, and 
to think more about the opinions of Columbus and other distinguished 
navigators. When a scholar reads about anything interesting, what 
follows ? 

Lewis, — He thinks about it. 
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T — ^Yes, Lewis. The more we think about what we read, the more 
we learn ft'om it About this time, there was also invented an instru- 
ment by which the seaman, from the altitude of the sun, could ascer- 
tain his distance from the equator. This instrument has since been 
improved, and is now called the quadrant You will learn more about 
it when you are older and better able to imderstand. This invention 
had great effect upon navigation. Before, the sailor had not dared go 
far from shore. But now, he might sail boldly into unknown seas, con- 
fident of being able to trace his course back by means of this instru- 
ment, together with the compass, about which you already know. 
Thus there came to be an unusual interest in discoveries, which were 
principally made by the Portuguese. You may find on the map of 
Africa, Cape Bojador. Where is it, James ? 

yames. — On the coast of Sahara. 

T. — In what latitude ? 

yames. — 26® north latitude. 

T. (Referring to the map^ or tracing the coast-outline on the board.) — 
You see it would be but a comparatively short distance to sail from 
Lisbon to cape Bojador, — along what islands ? 

Fanny. — Maderia and Canary islands. 

T. — The Portuguese had discovered those islands and others in that 
vicinity, but they fancied that beyond Cape Bojador lay the frightful 
torrid zone, which they thought was a region of fire, where the waves 
that beat upon the shore were boiling from the heat of the sun, and 
that whoever went beyond that <;ape would never return. Silks, per- 
fumes, and precious stones had been brought from India, first to £g3rpt 
and Constantinople, and thence distributed over Europe. You may tell 
me through what seas and countries they must pass. 

Louise. — Through the Arabian Sea, then up the Persian Gulf, and 
river Euphrates. 

7! — ^Yes ; or through what sea to Egypt ? 

Louise. — Red Sea. 

T. — Then on the backs of camels, either to Constantinople or the 
banks of the Nile, and in a similar way to the different countries of 
Europe. This makes ar long and expensive journey. And so the mer- 
chants and great men were trying to find some easier way of getting 
their beautiful things from India. Can you think of any other way. 

yulia. — They might have gone round Cape of Good Hope. 

T. — This had been thought of, but no one yet had dared venture so 
far, being especially afraid of that terrible torrid zone. Thus it followed 
that they more readily listened to the plan of Columbus. You must re- 
member that Columbus had no idea of this vast continent of America, 
nor of the immense size of the earth. He thought the world was round 
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and expected to find India on the other side, and by a much shorter 
route than to go around the southern cape of Africa. 

Thus, children, you see that the events ovtr which Columbus had no 
control helped to further his plans of discovery. Had it not been for 
these, he probably could never have carried out his purposes. God 
over-ruled this great enterprise, as He does everything in the history of 
nations. Columbus recognized His hand, as you will come to know 
when you read and learn more of him. 



LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

BY MARY D. HICKS. 

VL 

DRAWING FROM MEMORY, 

Why is it that memory is to be used only in recalling words ? A 
recent article in an educational journal on Perception and Memory- 
Training, says : " When we wish to instruct little children concerning 
matters of which they know nothing, the proper mode of appeal to their 
perception is through the eye ; but, on the contrary, when it is necessary 
for the children to memorize, the appeal should be through the ear. 
The primary classes should repeat in concert, led by the teacher*s 
voice." 

The memorizing here spoken of can refer only to words, and as far as 
these are concerned, the theory is doubtless correct. But the memory 
may be trained through the eye in other ways than by memorizing 
printed words. For instance, it may be used to recall events. A 
pleasant primary exercise is to elicit from the children what happened 
on the way to school, thus making a memory and a language-lesson at 
the same time. 

Or the memory may be used to recall form. The children may tell 
what they pass on the way to school. An object, as a ball, an orange, 
a cube, a box, used in a previous lesson may be made the subject of a 
memory-lesson. " Who remembers what we looked at just after school 
commenced yesterday morning? Who can tell me how it looked? 
What color was it ? What shape was it ? Who can draw it ? " (or if it 
was a cube) " Who can draw one of its faces ? " Many similar ques- 
tions will occur to every teacher as means of inducing the action of the 
memory. 
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Similarly, figures drawn upon the board may be made the subjects of 
memory-exercises. It is well, however, to be cautious about attempting 
too much. The very simplest figures, the square and the circle, should 
be given at first. The teacher may draw these figures on the board, 
and after conversation with the children about the figures, may erase 
them firom the board, and ask the children to draw such figures on their 
slates. By degrees the interval between the time of giving the figure 
and that of drawing it fi*om memory may be increased. Children may 
be asked to draw, in the afternoon, some figure which they drew in the 
morning ; and, later on in their course, to draw a figure which they 
drew the day previous. For a while each memory-exercise in drawing 
should be prefaced by a little conversation concerning the figure to be 
drawn. The capabilities of the memory, if properly trained, With re- 
gard to form, both of objects and of copies, is very great. 

DRAWING FROM DICTATION. 

Dictation-exercises are invaluable for cultivating the power of giving 
attention as well as for fixing the various names and terms used in 
drawing, in the minds of the children. A good dictation-exercise in- 
terests as a well-written story does. The figure is developed line by 
line, just as the story is told chapter by chapter ; the figure remains 
incomplete and therefore imknown until the final direction given reveals 
the whole design, just as the final chapter gives the denouement of the 
story. 

A few years since I was telling a lady something of the new methods 
of teaching drawing. In her day drawing had been picture-drawing, 
and simply an accomplishment, nothing more. She had been a very 
successful teacher, and although at the time of our conversation she had 
given up teaching because of increasing years, and dimness of vision 
amounting almost to total blindness, she was eager to know of all ed- 
ucational progress. I told her, among other things, of dictation-exer- 
cises in drawing, and said to her, '* I will give you a dictation-lesson." 
She could not see a line, and wondered what she was to do. But she 
took her knftting-needle and, as I dictated, drew in the palm of her 
hand. The figure which I dictated was a simple arrangement in a 
square. As I gave her the last line she cried, '* I see it 1 I see it ! " 
and seemed to feel that a new sight had been given her. She realized 
a form which she could not see, and rejoiced in it, asking for exercise 
after exercise. She also recognized, with the instincts of a teacher, the 
value of this means of mental development. 

The directions for dictation-exercises should be very clear, and 
should be given slowly, but not so slowly as to allow erasure. A*]few 
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examples of figures suitable for dictation-exercises in the first primary 
year are given. 










Directions for Dictating the First Figure. — Place a point so that 
it shall be as far from the left side of the slate as it is from the upper 
side. — Place a point as far below it as the length of your forefinger. — Draw a 
vertical line connecting the points. — This is one side of a square. — Place a 
point for the upper right comer of the square. Remember that it must be 
as far to the right of the upper end of the vertical as the length of the ver« 
tical. — From the upper end of the vertical draw a horizontal to the point just 
made. — Place a point for the lower right corner of the square. Remember 
that it must be directly below the right end of the horizontal, and directly 
opposite the lower end of the vertical. — From the lower end of the vertical 
draw a horizontal to the point just made. — Complete the square by drawing a 
vertical, — the right side of the square. — Find the upper left comer of the 
square. — Find the lower right comer of the square. — Draw an oblique line 
from the upper left corner to the lower right corner. — Find the upper right 
corner. — Find the lower left comer. — Draw an oblique line from the upper 
right corner to the lower left comer. — Find the left side of the square. — Find 
the center of the left side, and mark it lightly. — Find the right side of the 
square. — Find the center of the right side, and mark it lightly. — Draw a hori- 
zontal line from the center of the left side to the center of the right side. — 
Give similar directions for the vertical diameter. 

Do not weary of being minute in the directions for dictation-exercises. 
If dictation-exercises are given carefully at first, a good foundation will 
be laid. As the children gain a knowledge of terms they will be able 
to understand directions having less detail. 



The Oral Method. — This method, too, is liable to abuse, and is 
abused where the teacher delivers a lecture to the little folks, and re- 
quires them to reproduce it word for word. Where the teacher proceeds 
in the spirit of an investigator, and propounds questions to the pupils 
that arouse their interest, and lead to thought and development of clas- 
sification, he is doing the work of the true educator, — ^is doing profitable 
oral work. Our best teachers use largely this method in connection 
with the text-book method. — Clark Co., (i7/.) Public Schools, 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

BY MARY D. MCHENRY. 



COLD-BLOODED ANIMALS-- FISHES. 

We have talked about animals that live on the earth ; of others that 
fly in the air ; and still of others that live on the earth or in the water ; 
now we are going to think and talk about those that live only in the 
water. 

How many can tell me the name of this class of animals ? " Fishes." 

From the previous lesson the children have learned something about 
gills, but now a full explanation, suited to their capacities, should be 
given, thus : 

All animals breathe ; if they stop breathing they will die ; now 
what do they breathe? "Air." Yes, that is right, but do you 
think fishes breathe air? Probably the answer from some will be, 
" No ; they breathe water." This will open the way for the true state- 
ment. The fishes breathe, and they breathe air, but they do not come 
out of the water to get it, but get it from the water. 

This will be a new idea ; so dwell upon the facts that water has air 
mixed with it ; that the fish when he drinks water also drinks in air ; 
and that the pretty pink gills are his air factories, where it is separated 
from the water. 

When we breathe, what becomes of the air ? " It goes into our 
lungs." Yes, and what does it do there ? " It changes the dark, 
impure blood into bright-red, pure blood, which is then carried all 
over our bodies to make us grow larger, and keep us from wearing out ; 
so, when the fish takes water into its mouth the gills take in the air 
while the water runs out of the little trap-doors. In the gills the blood 
is made pure by the air, so that the fish grows larger and keeps well. 
If you could put a fish into water that had no air in it, the fish would 
die, — ^get drowned. If you take a fish out of water it dies for want of 
air, because the gills cannot take in the air unless they are kept moist. 

Can you tell what kind of a covering God has made for the fish ? Is 
it of feathers or fur ? " No." Why ? cannot you think ? It could not 
swim well, for either of those coverings woul^ make it clumsy and 
heavy ; but how beautifully our Heavenly Father has fitted all his crea- 
tures for the places in which they live. The fish has a thin skin, cov- 
ered with scales overlaping each other and made slippery, so that it 
can gh'de easily through the water. 

The next time you have fresh fish^ notice the shiny skin and the 
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places where the scales were ; if you can, see it before they are taken off. 

Before having our blackboard lesson, I must tell you another strange 
thing about the fishes : most of them have a bag, or bladder, which 
they can fill with air to make them lighter, and when they want to go 
down they drive out the air and so, growing heavier, sink easily to the 
bottom of the water. 

Has a fish legs, or arms, or feet, or wings ? Has it anything in the 
place of these ? Yes ; something like wings, called fins ; with these it 
steers through the water, using its tail to row with, like a sculling oar. 

We have had such a long lesson to-day, you will have to think and 
speak quickly as I put the answers on the board. 

Proceed as in former lessons, with the following result : 

Live in Water. 

NAMES. 

Shad. Gold-fish. 

Rock. Shark. 

Trout. Cat-fish. 

Sun. Salmon. 

Thus far you can teach children of seven or eight years, and the 
lessons that follow can be simplified for them. 







FISHES. 


Do 


with 


Have 


See 


it 


Eyes. 


Hear 


a 


Ears. 


Eat 


a 


Mouth. 


Swim 


a 


Fins. 


Breathe 


u 


Gills. 



ARTICULATES.^CLASS L, INSECTS, 

Have a number of dead bees, wasps, or better still, butterflies ; and 
after all the children have examined the specimens, begin the lesson by 
comparing these animals with those they have studied ; thus : 

You have learned about animals that have backbones and the soft 
parts of whose bodies are outside. These you hold in your hands have no 
bones, but are covered with a bony skin ; this bony coat is jointed as 
you see, and all animals of this kind are called Articulates. That is a 
hard word for you to learn, but once learned you will not easily forget 
it. The word comes from artus^ meaning a joint. There are four kinds 
of Articulates, or animals with jointed coverings, but to-day we will 
talk only of the first class. 

" Into how many parts is the bee's body divided ? " " Three." 
** Right ; now examine the wasp. Has it the same number of divis- 
ions ? " " Yes." " Count the legs of each." " Three on one side, 
and three on the other ; that makes six." " Now, how do you think 
these little creatures breathe ? With gills ? " " No." " Why not ? " 
" Because they do not live in the water." ** Right ; well, then, how do 
they breathe,— with lungs ? " Of course the children will not know 
this ; so teach them that these animals breathe through little holes 
called pores, all over their bodies. When they eat, their jaws move 
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side-ways; and the little hairs you see by the mouths are feelers, helping 
them to search for food. 

Look at this butterfly, — notice its pretty wings ; this was not always 
so lovely ; once it was an ugly worm called a grub, and crawled on the 
earth j byand-by it changed into this beautiful shape. Next time I 
will tell you more about how it changes ; but for this lesson remember 
that the first class of Articulates is called Insects ; that 

Insects have three parts to their bodies. Insects breathe through pores. 
Insects have feelers. Insects change their form. 

Insects have six legs. Insect's jaws move sideways. 

This can be placed on the board for the children to copy, also a list 
of insects ; or if able, let them make out their own lists. The following 
will be familiar. 

Bees. Wasps. Fleas. Grasshoppers. 

Beetle. Flies. Crickets. Mosquitoes. 



ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC* 

BY H. S. PERKINS. 

It is presumed that teachers of singing have received '< suggestions ** and 
*' hints '* previous to entering upon the duties and assuming the responsibili- 
ties of a teacher. If not, the Board of Education or School Committee has 
made a mistake, and so has the would-be teacher. 

The pupils during the first year of school do not need a singing-book, only 
for rote songs. They should be taught orally. The written illustrations and 
easy exercises in note-reading should be placed upon the blackboard. The 
teacher should give a good vocal example, with purity of voice, clearness of 
utterance, and simplicity of manner. 

We earnestly exhort not only the regular singing-teacher, who gives the 
lesson, but the regular school-teacher, who exercises the pupils upon the 
lesson daily, to give close attention to the radical vowel sound in every sylla- 
ble and word ; also to the proper degree of force, as well as time, which con- 
sonant elements demand, that the pronunciation may be pure and natural^ — ' 
yes, CORRECT. Language should not be annihilated nor mutilated when 
wedded to music. The two individual parts, — music and language, — should 
be approximately correct ; then the union of the two will be perfect in the 
same ratio. There should be no doubt as to the correct pronunciation in 
singing, for it is the same as the best models in speaking. Teachers who are 
in doubt can ascertain by reference to " Webster " or " Worcester" as a rule. 
The short T, short ^, or obscure sound of any letter should be clearly defined. 

• From 7*A« fifing Wave pnblbbed by D. Appletoo ft Co. New York, 
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Final letters should not be allowed to " telescope ^ over the following word. 
This is a very common error. The most troublesome letters are s, t, d, n, 
and ch. They need close watching. 

T^e teacher is expected to supplement the printed lessons with additional 
illustrations and exercises. He should not allow his powers and Acuities of 
invention, so to speak, to fall into disuse and become enfeebled because he 
has a text-hook* 

The ''Hand Indicator'* may be used extensively in all of the grades, 
not only to first illustrate relative pitch and to develop simple melodies, but to 
introduce exercises in two and three parts. 

The '' Musical Ladder " can be used in a similar way with very great 
success. It should be drawn upon the blackboard, the long steps being three 
inches, and the short steps an inch and a half, and figured, etc., as may be 
necessary during the difiEerent stages of progress. Use one pointer for a 
simple melodic exercise, and two pointers for two-part exercises. The 
»" Modulator " should also be drawn upon the blackboard. This diagram 
will greatly aid the pupil to appreciate key-relation, change of key, transpo- 
sition, etc. 

The first exercises are written without the Clef to practically illustrate the 
flexUnlity of scale position in regard to its representation upon the staff. 
There being no Clef or Signature, there is no restriction. This practically 
teaches transposition^ and that it is just as '' natural " to commence at one 
point as any other, or (to use language more fitting as we pass on) to sing in 
one key as another. In addition to this the pupils will have to memorize the 
signature, or sign, for commencing, or basing one at a particular point, line, 
or space. Until the letters or pitch-names are learned, it will be sufficient to 
say that : *' The signature is one sharp, therefore one or Do is upon the sec- 
ond line,*' or should be expressed upon that degree, etc. From large expe- 
rience in public-school teaching, as well as from observation in our largest 
cities, where singing is taught the most successfully, the writer concludes that 
the signature, letters, various kinds of notes and measures, and intervals, even, 
may be taught successfully in the primary grades, yet the time for introducing 
these special topics is left to the good judgment of the teacher. 

It is believed that the most rapid and substantial progress and development 
are made when the art and science, practice and theory, sentiment and tech- 
nic are happily wedded in a course of musical instruction. 

Rote singing is good ; Solfeggio exercises are useful ; Note singing is indis- 
pensable ; attention to breathing, phrasing, and expression ; memorizing tech- 
nical terms, expressions, and useful facts, — such as the scale, intervals, staff, 
clefs, letters (pitch names), signature, key, measure, accent, time, etc., — all are 
essential. 

Very soon after the pupils have gained a practical knowledge of intervals, 
they should learn key-relationship, change of key, and simple modulation. Not 
only should the eye be familiar with the signs which suggest or indicate the 
change of key^ or the various keys, but the ear also. 

The melodic effect of this change of key should be learned directly follow- 
ing the study of one and two-part exercises and songs, and the harmonic 
effect after three-part songs have been practiced. 
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Teach your pupils to appreciate the change of key, whenever and wherever 
it takes place. They should know in what key the music begins and contin- 
ues throughout the composition ; also, think as well as to sing in the proper 
key, even if the change is only temporary. If this is done, pupils will not trip 
and stumble at the sight of a chromatic : — sharp (J{), flat (^), or natural (jj). 
The thinking should precede the doing. The reasoning powers should be 
brought into action, and the problem solved mentally before " drawing th6 
conclusion." Singers, — beginners even, — should never "jump at a conclu- 
sion." They should learn to sing at Jirst sight, and not depend upon " in- 
stinct/* or " intuition." Alto singers too often fall into the habit of following 
a melody either a third or sixth below. Such young persons are called " nat- 
ural alto singers.'^ The talent should not be encouraged. The habit should 
never be contracted. To prevent it, the alto singer or singers should alter- 
nate with the soprano in all exercises and songs within the range of their 
voices. 

The first and constant object of the teacher should be to make the instruc- 
tion plain, clear, and progressive : also, to lead the pupils along, step by step, 

until the difficulties have been overcome. The teacher who is under the 
necessity of following literally any book will fail, or meet with indifferent suc- 
cess. Impress the mind of tne pupil that it is not a difficult task to learn to 
read music. Demonstrate it. If successful in this particular, the greatest 
obstruction has been removed, and you are in a fair way to accomplish your 
good purpose. Never tell a pupil or child, " You have no talent for this or 
that." One means which the writer has often tried and made very successful, 
even in the outset, or as soon as the scale has been well learned, is as fol- 
lows : Let eight books, eight objects in the room, or eight figures or marks 
upon the blackboard, be placed before the pupils, each object representing a 
tone of the scale, distinctly understood. The teacher then has in mind some 
old tune familiar to all, as " Greenville," " Boylston," " Dundee," etc., and 
requests the class to sing the tones represented by the objects to which he 
pomts ; the teacher, of course, selecting that succession of tones in their 
order and duration which makes the tune that he desires to have sung. The 
pupils will readily discover that they have sung a tune by note / The words 
may also be applied. It will be a good exercise to repeat and ask the pupils 
to designate upon which decree of the staff each tone should be represented 
provided the staff and its object has been explained. Children should seldom 
sing as loud as they cauy and never be allowed to scream. They should fre- 
quently sing very softly, and generally with no more than medium volume. 

The Hand Indicator may be used successfully and more conveniently in 
the first steps to introduce tones, to illustrate singing at sights or from objects, 
as suggested by the following : 




The Primary Teacher will not be issued in July or August, ten numbers 
constituting the volume. Bound volumes of Volume V. will be ready by the 
first of July. Price $1.25. Address, New England Publishing Co., 16 Hawley 
street, Boston. 
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The present number closes the fifth volume of The Teacher. Our aim 
and purpose has been, during the past five years, to elevate and improve the 
methods of primary instruction by furnishing suggestions and practical 
lessons upon the several branches taught in the elementary schools of the 
country. We acknowledge gratefully our obligations to our contributors,^ ho 
are recognized as among the most successful practical teachers of the land. 
Our readers have generously shown their appreciation of the Teacher by 
their cooperation and support. It is not possible to emphasize too strongly 
the importance of good work in the primary schools. Here should be laid the 
foundation of a substantial and systematic training. Our aim will be to pre- 
sent in the future the true philosophy of elementary instruction, and the correct 
ideas of child-discipline and school-management, by presenting methods that 
have stood the test of experience by those who have been eminently success- 
ful in this most important of all departments of instruction. We have the 
promise of the ablest and wisest of American teachers as contributors in the 
future. The first number of Vol. VI. will beMSsued Sept. i, 1882, and we 
sincerely hope to render our patrons, now numbered by thousands in all parts 
of the country, better service than we have in the past. As the time for the 
long vacation approaches, we hope that our contributors, patrons, and friends 
will all richly enjoy the well-earned rest that awaits them. May we aU gather 
new strength of body and mind for the work to be resumed in the coming 
autumn. 

In closing our editorial work for the fifth volume of The Teacher we de- 
sire to say a final word about the reading of teachers, and their responsi* 
bility in the matter of influencing their ^pils to read useful and helpful 
books. The idea of deriving the larger part of mental discipline from 
the schools is distinctively an American notion, and a careful observation of 
the results obtained lead us to feel that there is danger of relying too much 
upon the routine work of the schools for culture. Teachers need the broader 
culture which comes from reading the best books by the keenest minds in 
literature, philosophy, and science, in addition to their professional culture. 
They should remember that the main object of reading and study is discipline 
in the processes of reasoning, of judging, of comparison, and in the develop- 
ment of the imagination, rather than the accumulation of knowledge. Gibbon, 
a great reader, said " We should attend, not so much to the order of our books 
as of our thoughts." '^ The perusal of a good book gives birth to ideas." 
This suggests the vital point. Books are valuable for the ideas thgy start in 
the mindy not for what they put there as acquisitions. We desire to suggest 
that our teachers should seek such aids as are furnished by President Vot^u 
in his valuable work on Books and Readings in order that they may. gain the 
best help from reading with the least waste of mental and moral forces. We 
respectfully suggest that teachers make for themselves such a selection of 
books, for their own reading during the coming vacation, as will refresh and 
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quicken their mental perceptions. Pupils should be advised about their read- 
ing, and all vicious and worthless books should be discountenanced. Oinniv- 

erous reading is unproductive of good results. The most useless of men are 
those that are known as **book worms." A few good books, selected with 
care by teachers and recommended to pupils, will do much toward fostering a 
love 01 good and inspiring reading during the period of release from regular 
school-work. They should be adapted to the age, physical condition, and 
power of mental appropriation of the children. 



THE SUMMER REST. 



We are looking forward to our vacation weeks with, perhaps, vague antici- 
pations of delight and freedom. Are we questioning how to spend them ? 
A hundred projects may tempt us before we can decide, or before it is re- 
vealed, how it shall be decided for us. But however and wherever the 
Summer mornings and evenings shall lap our weary nerves and brains, it is 
safe to say that we look most of all to external nature for our rest. Con- 
genial companionships, aflectional repose, the atmosphere of home, a reprieve 
from daily routine, the letting slip our official robes, the relief from direct 
efforts of will and thought ; all these are elements in that rest ; but with 
these in prospect, we long yet the more for that return to the sympathy of 
the air, the water, and the pleasant fields or mountains which is our instinct- 
ive refreshment. With the touch of mother-earth our strength is renewed 
with the lullaby of its ocean-tides we are soothed, in the flow of its magnetic 
currents we find the poise of our being. We must sit down in the July 
woods ; we must lose ourselves in the realm of the universal Pan, and sacri- 
fice at his alter, till 

" Our soul into the boughs doth glide, 
There like a bird it sits and sin^s. 
And flaps and claps its silver wmgs." 

If circumstances do not favor us, and we are necessarily limited in our access 

to these balms, we need not despair. We can linger even by one spruce-tree, 

and, in the deep shade of its sweeping branches and the play of the winds 

among its vibrating needles, we can give ourselves up to imagination till the 
world is sylvan for us and we become a part of the unconscious perfection of 
the Summer. Ah ! this is rest; to be absorbed into the heart of nature, to 
feel our kinship with the elements, to pulsate in the rhythm of the universe, 
and forget the littleness and wearisomeness of egoism. We get this beau- 
tiful and radical relaxation by the sea, amid the hills, communing alone with 
the universal spirit, letting our souls breathe with full and free inspirations. 
Then the clods of care fall off ; then the cage is open and we no longer beat 
against the bars. With a little baby in our arms we feel this sympathetic 
repose, for the child that is to us not a pupil, but a fresh revelation of God, 
comes like God to the spirit ; banished are all selfish conceits, all concentrated 
determinations, all forceful personal impulses that continually jade us in the 
intense tendencies of our professional effort, and we are left serene, content, 
and at peace with ourselves and heaven, as nature and childhood always 
leave us when we are passive before them. We are at rest, and in the quiet 
bliss of a restoring sleep ; just as a child, whose crises of fever is past, closes 
his eyelids at last, not to die, but to enter once more into its natural and 
healthful relations with life and happiness. 

So may vacation bring us to our true selves, and bring to us the uplifting 
and restful influences which the Summer has in store for the weary and be- 
lieving child of nature. 
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Lesson IX.— ANECDOTES * 

[To be read to pnpllj by Primary T^aohen.] 

'<A man of kindness to his beast is 
kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind : 

Remember He who made thee, made 
the brute ; 

Who gave thee speech and reason 
lormed kim mute. 

He can't complain, but God's all-see- 
ing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty, and hears his cry, 

He was designed the servant, not the 
drudge : 

And know that his creator is thy 
judge." — Anon. 

*< He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small : 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made, and loveth all." 

— Coleridge, 

A teacher of a large public school 
in England has, during many years, 
been carefully teaching the children 
in his school kindness to animals, — 
to feed the birds, and pat the horses, 
and enjoy making all God's harmless 
creatures happy; and he now tells us 
that out of about seven thousand chil- 
dren that have gone out from his 
school, not one has ever been charged 
with a criminal offence in any court. 

A celebrated French teacher (M. 
DeSailly) has been teaching the chil- 
dren in his school, ever since 1851, 
kindness to animals. He says it has 
had the best influence on their lives 
and characters. He has found them 
** Not only more kind to animals, but 
more gentle and affectionate toward 
each other," and he hopes that prin- 
ciples of kindness to animals will soon 
be taught in every school. In more 
than five thousand French schools 

* By Gw>. T. Akosll, Eaq., Pretident of the 
uue. Society for tbe FreTentlon of Craelty to 



regular lessons are now given the 
children on this subject, and as I 
have before said in these papers, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of soci- 
eties of children have been formed in 
the schools of England, France, and 
other countries, to protect animals 
from cruelty. Out of about two thou- 
sand criminals in American prisons, 
inquired of on the subject, it was 
found that only twelve had any pet 
animal during their childhood. 

About six hundred prizes are now 
given every year to the scholars in 
English schools who write the best 
compositions on kindness to animals. 
They have been presented to these 
scholars by the daughters of the 
Queen, aud other distinguished per- 
sons, in the presence of large audi- 
ences, numbering at one time nearly 
ten thousand people. And I was glad 
to read, the other day, what two brave 
English boys did to prevent cruelty to 
a cat which three wicked boys, or 
hoodlums, had stolen, and having tied 
a string to her neck, were, for fun, 
throwing her into a broad ditch of 
water and then dragging her out. 

These two brave boys were smaller 
than the hoodlums^ and they offered 
to give aU the money they both had, — 
about a shilling, — if they would let 
the cat go, but the hoodlums only 
laughed at them and refused. 

Finding there was no other way 
to save the cat, they both suddenly 
rushed on the big hoodlum and pitched 
him into the ditch where he had been 
throwing the cat; then they rushed 
with such force at the one who was 
holding the cat that he dropped her ; 
then they rushed at the third one, and 
he ran away ; and then they picked up 
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the cat and ran away themselves be- 
fore the hoodlums could get ready to 
follow. It was a brave battle, fought 
against great odds, for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, and I think the 
boys who did it deserve to be made 
knights of the " Legion of Honor " 
as much as any man who ever fought 
on battle-field. 

I read another good story the other 
day, about a distinguished clergyman 
of Massachusetts, known throughout 
the Nation as a great and good man. 
It is about one of the experiences of 
his childhood, and I will tell it in his 
own words. He says, '* I saw one 
day a little spotted turtle sunning 
itself in the shallow wate^ and I lifted 
the stick in my hand to kill it, for, 
though I had never killed any creature, 
I had seen other boys kill birds, 
squirrels, and the like, and I had a 
disposition to follow their wicked ex- 
ample, but all at once something 
checked my little arm, and a voice 
within me said, clear and loud, *// is 
wrongy and so I held my uplifted 
stick until the turtle vanished from my 
sight. Then I went home and told 
the tale to my mother, and asked her 
what it was that told me it was wrong. 
She wiped a tear from her eye and 
took me in her arms and said, ^Some 
call it conscience^ but I call it the 
voice of God in the human soul. If 
you listen to it and obey it, then it 
it will speak clearer and clearer, and 
always guide you right But if you do 
not listen to it, or disobey it, then it 
will fade out, little by little, and leave 
you in the dark without a guide. 
Your life, my child, depends on heed- 
ing that little voice.' *' 

The celebrated Dr. Channing writes 
in one of his books, **I would not 
crush the meanest (harmless) insect 
that crawls upon the ground. It has 



the same right to life that I have. It 
received it from the same Father, and 
I will not harm the works of God by 
wanton cruelty." 

In my parlor I have a beautiful 
picture ; a hunter, with bow and arrow, 
about to shoot a mountain deer that 
stands unconscious of his danger, — 
but suddenly, behind the deer, appears 
in the mist the dim but gigantic form 
of the Spirit of the Mountains, with 
uplifted hands. The terrified hunter 
drops his bow and spares the life he 
could not restore. Remember, chil- 
dren, whenever you may be tempted 
to take without cause the innocent 
life of any creature, that there is pres- 
ent, everywhere, that great and pure 
Spirit upon whose mercy you depend, 
and who knows every wrong you may 
infiict on the humblest of his crea- 
tures. Protect the weak, relieve the 
5u£Eering, make the world happier that 
you have lived in it, and you will be 
happier yourselves in this life, and 
better prepared for life immortal. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Othort to be added by teacher.] 

Who can recite the first piece of 
poetry ? 

Who can recite the second ? 

What is said about a large public 
school in England ? 

What is said about a French school ? 

What about lessons on kindness to 
animals, in French schools ? 

What about societies of children in 
England, France, and other countries ? 

What is said about criminsds in 
American prisons ? 

What about prizes given in English 
schools ? 

What can you tell about two brave 
English boys ? 

What about a distinguished clergy- 
man of Massachusetts ? 

What did the celebrated Doctor 
Channing write ? 

What can you tell about the pictur 
of the hunter and the Spirit of the 
Mountains ? 
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AT TWILIGHT. 

BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN. 

Gold and azure in the sky, 
Dusky shadows flitting by ; 
All about my easy chair. 
Golden curls and auburn hair, 
Eyes where gentians took their hue 
When they made their fingers blue. 
Little fingers in my hand, 
Little feet on tip-toe stand, 
Round my neck soft arms entwine, 
Rosebud lips are pressed to mine. 

Lights are brought, — the spell is bro- 
ken ! 

Be the heart-throbs all unspoken ! 

Let my longings wait awhile, 

Till the dear ones, free from guile, 

And their lives, intenser grown, 

Bless other lives in their own, — 

Till a whispered song of praise 

Crowns the hopes of by-gone days, — 

Till this life shall calmly blend 

With the life that hath no end ; 

And around me ever be. 

Faces, twilights bring to me. 



SPELLING. 



BY MRS. A. D. MORRILL, DES MOINES, 

IOWA. 

" How shall I teach spelling ?" This 
was a question a teacher of a primary 
school asked herself over and over 
again. She eagerly and patiently read 
the articles on the subject in all the 
best educational papers, but, alas ! no 
help was gained from them. One 
said, the best and most practical way 
to teach spelling was to let the chil- 
dren copy ; and in this way they would 
learn orthography and punctuation. 

Another advocated written language 
lessons of various kinds, in which the 



children must use words to express 
their thoughts. Both these methods 
she was faithfully applying ; also, the 
orthodox spelling-lessons taken from 
the best spelling-books, written in 
recitation, together with careful drill 
on mis-spelled words. And yet the 
result was far from satisfactory. The 
pupils continued to mis-spell the most 
common words, and to complain of 
the monotony of the spelling-lessons, 
although the meaning of each word 
was fully explained before the class 
was required to learn them. This, 
she felt was 4>ut the natural result of 
a false method, and she resolved that 
she would strive most earnestly to 
achieve better results with the young- 
er class. 

She noticed that children enjoyed 
committing poetry, and always seemed 
to feel a pride in reciting a piece 
when once committed. Why not 
make use of this in teaching spelling, 
and at the same time store the young 
minds with gems from the best poets 
while cultivating that much-neglected 
gift, memory. 

This class had been taught to read 
by the method originated by Prof. G. 
L. Farman, and were given language- 
lessons when they commenced the 
Supplementary First Reader. The 
words asked for by the class, while 
writing their language-lessons, were 
written on the board for a spelling- 
lesson. When they entered the Sec- 
ond Reader they were given a verse 
or two of a poem to commit, being in- 
structed to pay particular attention to 
the lines, capitals, and punctuation- 
marks. When time for recitation 
came the children took their slates, 
and wrote the verse without referring 
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to the book or being prompted by the 
teacher. 

A perfect lesson was one that was 
written correctly in every particular. 

It often happened that children who 
had not had the same training when 
learning to read, or in language-les- 
sons, had to be encouraged in their 
first few efiEorts to prepare and write 
this lesson ; but they soon learned to 
love the exercise, and do the work 
alone. The writing of the lesson was 
supplemented by oral recitation in 
reading-class, and a talk on the life of 
the author. The whole poem, after 
being learned, verse by verse, was 
finally reviewed as a whole, with the 
principal points of the life of the 
author. 

In this way the class made a good 
number of the best poems of child- 
hood their own, and knew something 
of the best writers ; also had acquired 
a taste for literature. But what was 
the result ? you ask. This class was 
required to write an original exercise 
each day, and seldom mis-spelled a 
word, while the teachers of the higher 
departments were continually vexed 
with the errors made by the older 
pupils in writing the most common 
words. 



GLEANINGS. 



The Kindergarten is the latest de- 
velopment of the educational problem. 
It cannot be regarded simply as an 
improved way of imparting the ele- 
mentary school education, for it is a 
complete departure from the old aims 
and methods. It seeks more to stim- 
ulate the self-activity of the child, and 
so to develop its physical, intellectual, 
and moral powers, than to store the 
memory with any of the acquired 
knowledge of the past. In this train- 
ing of the faculties, music is found to 



to be an indispensable aid, and from 
the first has been largely used, al- 
though generally in an unsatisfactory 
way. — Afr. Batchellor^ Boston. 

Children are not ciphers or minus 
quantities. It is a mistake to suppose 
they have only negative qualities ; that 
they are so much wax or white paper 
to take an inscription or impression. 
Very positive are their traits ; what ex- 
cellent judges of character ! how hard 
to persuade them to favor, or go to, or 
salute them whose countenance and 
look stirs their distrust and wounds 
their so-delicate sensibilities ! I prize 
their good opinion, and I fear their 
criticism more than that of great men 
or the daily press ! 

Hear and hearken to the children ! 
What imitative creatures ! Let us, in 
one way at least, imitate them; namely, 
in their anticipations^ — so vast and 
without end, — not comparatively sat- 
isfied in the little ones, with a doll, 
hoop, drum, gun, dog, pussy-cat, pony, 
canary-bird, which are all but tokens 
and shadows of an infinite desire, yet 
causes and occasion of a wonderful 
joy. For children, even in dirt and 
rags, though sometimes hurt or hun- 
gry, are happy, — not sad, — and when 
the poet Tennyson writes that we are 
all but 

" Children in the night, — 

" But children crying for light, 

" And with no language but a cry," 

his figure expresses but a small, poor, 
one-sided fraction of the human story, 
— which is ** glad tidings " on the 
whole ; and childhood is the everlast- 
ing type and the real gospel,— always 
preached under the joyful sun ! — Dr. 
Bartolf Boston, 

Ventilation. — With respect to 
ventilation, it is the thing that the 
natural man abhors. In reference to 
it, we feel inclined to paraphrase that 
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which has beeD said about charity ; 
namely, that it is an emotion of the 
mind in which A never sees B in 
want, without desiring to relieve him, 
not with the goods of A, but with the 
£roods of C Similarly, it may be said 
that when A feels the atmosphere of 
a room stuffy, he desires it to be 
changed, not at the risk of himself, A, 
catchmg cold, but at the risk of B, or 
any person other than A. If a proof 
of this were wanted, it may be found 
in any assembly where there is some 
big man whose orders are taken, — a 
judge on the bench, or the chairman 
of a meeting. What is the direction 
to the attendant when the judge or 
chairman feels there is a need of ven- 



tilation ? *< I feel the air of .this court 
or room very close : open two of those 
windows down there ; " not, " open 
two of those windows near me." The 
big man with natural fear of ventila- 
tion lets somebody else bear the bur- 
den, while he himself gets the benefit. 
It is very rarely, indeed, that the man 
" down there '' has either the readi- 
ness or the courage to protest. Th 
only instance that occurs to us of the 
kind is that of Sidney Smith, when, as 
curate, sitting at a dinner attended by 
the higher orders of the clergy, he 
said to the waiter, who was about to 
open a window close by, " Don't give 
me my death of cold ; open one behind 
a bishop." 



Facts. — Ponder on these facts, — you cannot be well or get well if your 
bowels and kidneys refuse to act properly. Kidney- Wort will restore their 
healthful action. Buy it in either the dry or liquid forms and give it a faithfu^ 
trial. Druggists sell it. See adv. 

To BoftsoRiBKBS.— The date with your Hddreas indicates the time to which your sabscriptlOB 
fa paid. The Pbiicabt Txaohbb is sent until ordered to be discontinued, and an order for 
disoontinaance can receiye no attention until all arrearages are paid. Subscribers should 
remit by P. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications should be addre s s e d to Fu- 
IKAB7 Tbaohxb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Babsoribers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the r.O 
address, town, county, and Stat^ of the subscriber to which the Piumabt Tbaohkb Is mailed 

ESTABLISHED 1837, 

E. H. BUTLER As CO., 

Pablishergy Philadelphia. 

MITCHELL'S GEOGRAPHIES 

AND OUTLINE MAPS. 

I{iBAllM&p8.tlO. 
Larg« Maps. 1^0. 



The only Complete Series. 



NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 

_ CHARTS READERS, 

•wTh'B^eu SPEUiERS, ARITHS., 

BINGHAM'S LATIN SERIES 




Colgate d Co's 

ashmere Bouquet 

Toilet Soap. 
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Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For ^Public Sctiools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter SmitHi 

State Director of Art Bdncation for MassaohnaettB; laate General 

Bnpervlaor of Drawing In the Boston Publlo Bohoola ; and 

Director of the Maeaaohnaette Normal Art BohooL 



ThiB ■ystem is the only comprehentiYe coone of instruction in Drawing aoees- 
bleri to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
erery class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 



The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Oonrses, 
and the work in these departments is all very caiefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

Ko course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary prindplee are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which haye been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PBAKO ft OOBEPANT, 

Ax*t and Eduoational Publisliers^ 

BOSTON. MIABB 



388 Frimaiy Ttathtr Atheriiter. 

■",. B. BENJAMIN, 

II TCMJ It, • BinUt II., 
Import*!' ind Muif r. of 

ICHEmCALandPHySICMJ 



Jgmtfor NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 

Analytical Balances and Weights. 
VOSS-HOLTZ ELECTRICAL RACHINES 

han t, Hew iMf r«T«H»t by vblcb thaj work Id mil klndi of w«Mtin. B«catT«d PIBST 
PKIZB ■* PhlUdalphlkfafAPPAitATIIRoIauaUcnt dMlcnudflnbh, ud for ran 
and par* CDBniOAI.B.» 

Larp ClDth-boond Catalogue*, IIJMoaeli. Smd for new Clroolar. T-TIM 

KindergfaFten Material. 

BB4DLEY*S FROEBEL GIFTS AKD MATERIAL. 

Bnparior Aoonraor, Naatnasa, and Cara In MannfaotareL 

■ PBCIALTIB)!.— Prlok*dB«wliisCaTdi; Pii'n|n*tTT Papcn ; Huvliial NatMd PuMr 
lor Drtirliig { Kargtaal Eal*d SlatM : Ra-rileklng CuUont ; Ralad CnCUu . Pu*n : Hn. 
HaUmui'B Swoad-Gin Haada. Stud far Calalofm. 

IT— 8ia niLTOn BBADX.BT * Ctt.. 8priBB««Id, nan. 

American School Cards. 

Th* LA.EOXBT, HOST ATTBACIITX, and CHXAPB8T Um of 

S--C:H:0:0:L = C:^:E:D:8 

PUBLISHED BY ANT H0P8S IN THB VOSLD. 

ly Band for Radnood Pilca Uat. 

AKBEBSON k CAUES027, FnbMiers, 

T-l n ilr »■!«•■ Htrert ■■' S< Aaa BU««I, IfBW VMK. 

OBJECT AIDS. 

AQfnnnlout ami dnipla ilarloa tor teaclilTig ttaa fOar faiiBHHtal nM of irltkaM* 
ooneretelT, tba pnplli dolni tbe work, — Eooitractinii th< problem. Oaomctrlo lonui, with thalt 
ohief dlrliloDi, coin b« ni>de In ibe ume w-j. TB« prlmuy colon are readilj tanclit b] It. 
8** Jon* nnmbar ilSSDor Prihaht Teach u. 

A box coDtalDlni tola ind pegi, witb" SpgieetloD*," will be sent oa tb*reo*lpt of lStr**B 
(tampi. Box coaMlnlDS Bt« aol**, wltb tba dlfferant ootorad nein In aapanla bona, aant lor 
• l.IB. BoiwlttilOHiM, S3.IW. £uv ITort nirj. in preparatloD. 

Addiai* I^RS. B. "W. PTTTN'.AJS.^. 

r-« tf Jaaamfc* PIbIb, ■«>■■, naaa. 

WENTY STANDARD WORKS 

Km •(Fcnol r*r SahwrlpdviH >• var Pabllcailsna t* ike aaiaaiai at 
SIO.OO. Thla affrr wllT b« caB3.nits<l rlira«||h«nl Ihr ■i<«Mint Tr 
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Smith ^ Oleason's 

Arithmetical Drill Cards. 



An Open Secret I A Triumph of Ingenuity! 

Th«M Ourds contain a Tnrioty of wnunplM for Drill, wf Ui Mwvort to anrsngod that tho 

Tanobert may road thorn at a glanoo ; wbllo tho PnpU ean onlj And thorn by tho ordinary 

■olntlon. 

S1EBIB8 I.~A«iditl«a->Priniary Work. 

8BR1BS lI.-A«idia*a-Moro AdTanood Work. 

SBBIBS lII.-HfTlaUa. 

AUTAIf TAOB8. -- (1.) Thoy aro tho boot taaka that oan bo glTOn as paDtebmente. 
(2.) Thoy aro difllcnlt onovgh, and thoro aro onongh of thorn to f nmtih a thorough Drill in 
Addition and DlTlsion. Tozt-Bookt noror haro onoogh ozamploo. (8.) Tkoy aro Talnablo for 
roTlow. (4.) Thoy oan bo nsod at odd momonti. (5.) Tho Bzplanatlon to <praetleally Inaocos- 
•Iblo to tho puplto. (6:) Thoy mto tho tlmo of writing ozamploo on tho Boaro. (T.) Tho Toaohor 
to not roqairod to soIto tho oxamplo, nor to Maron for too antwor In a koy. (8. Thoy aro 
oapital for Clmtt Drill.' Thoro la a hoalthy omnlation aronaod to mo whleh pnpll •hallflrrt 
obtain a oorroct aniwor. (9.) Soholart dotalnod after Sohool may bo hefuMed, as woll as pnn- 
tohod. by working thorn. Thoy will bo ao Intaret t od, too, that thoro will bo no diaordor. (10.) 
At all tunos thoy mto both tho toIoo and temper of tho Toaehoro. 

Tho Cards aro of dnrablo Briitol-board, handMmoly and loglbly printod. 

Tho Bzplanatlon to on a card of tho Mmo oIm u tho othon, out la roadlly dtotlngntohod by 
boing eolorod. Aftor tho Toaohor hM oxamlnod It, It ahonla bo pnt whoro tho rnplto may 
not be ablo to gain a ooow to It. 



Bach Sorloi to pnt np noatly and oonTonlontiy In boxM of Blxty Oarda, and Mid only to 
« 811 c«aio per bezy by mall. 
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A. LOVELL & 00., Publishers, 

40 Bond St., Bl^e^vr Yoi-lc. 



Plant-Lessons for Children. 

Having had many oalla for tli« outline of Plant-Xieaaona presented 
by Prof. Geo. H. Martin, of Brldgewater, SCass., at the Teachers'a In- 
stitntes, and printed last year for private nae, we have^ with his con- 
aent, printed a email edition for sale. Bnperintendenta and teachers 
can be supplied with copies at lO cents each. Address 

COCHRANE dt SAMPSON, Printers and Publishers, 

Y-9St Se m^wmmmlA StMoly BMt*a, 



lai DIAMOND 




4^^^ 



tho Slmpitoatt ChMnMrt« 
nawtandnoal tellfiaat 



1S< 



OnolOomt 
wni oolornuno gooda 



raxor^ 



of fhnnr 
anmallad fbr lO 



Sand for 



omts. 
VI. 



BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

For (JlreidaT and iiiformadoii, 
mkireM 

HTWAM ORCUTT, 
16 Hsvlsy St., Bestos* 



Work for the Coming Vacation. 
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Brain and IVewa Food. 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

nmiil tf tb limgtrtu hlMMn If UN li-lnta ni WkiUin. 

Zt natoraa tha enargr lost by Karronam— or ''"^'fff **"" ; rallaraa 
Laaaltada and Haaralcia; rotraahliiE the narrai Uiad bjr wort, •>(- 
dtamant, or axoeaalTa braln-f «tlga« ; ■trangthana a (alUnc mamory, 
and K^v** ranairad Tlgor In all dlaaaaaa of ITarroiia BxhanatlOD or 
DablUty. It la tha only PRUVUHTIVU of Conatunptlou 

It slraa vltaUty to tha iaaattolant bodUy or maatal growtb of 
obUdras; and a battar dlapoaitdon, as It promotaa (oed taaaltb to 
brain and body. 

FliTiioiaiu Alou Han Prewribed MN),000 FMkacM< 

»•* Bala »r BniCClBt^ w kr Ball, •!.•«. 

T-1K F. CROSBY * co„ aa4 * eee sixth Av«tu«, m. y. 



eel MtU* 



JoMjihaiUottfcB< 



jiffMUJVMltd /or DAVStf^'tf 



EMPLOYIIEIIT FOR 

LA 4rK uil ikdT unniulM] Mbt >■>■ 
3t| » i« i H far Laiim, ud niilnHt' 

fcliiSl'itf™'* "* It ™ '° , ? ^ 



What Every Teacher Wants. 

HOW NOT TO TEACH : With Reason Why. 
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Good Ne'ws from Boston. 

UTRITIOU8 FOOD FOR ALL. 



Nbw Shoulhd M. A]n> M. Ivar. Faib, BofTOV, Not. 12, 18tl. 
W«« Ihe nndimifBed, hereby eerUfy that dnriog the ftitr of ton weoks, whenerer wo woro 
khio to obtain our rognhur niOMt, or woro oxhautod from extra labor that we were f reqaeutlj 
obliged to glTO, that bj taking Mnrdook'a Liquid Vood, It relioTod u from hunger and ex- 
havrtlon In len time than any food or extraet we have otot taken. It being 10 rieh in 
nutrition and free from intolnble matter, it glTee nntrltlon withoat the labor of dlgeitloB; 
(a tableepoonfnl li snfllcient to reliere hangerj. 

It U i9Aa< if womletf, whm tmhamtUd, J. F. Wood, Trtamuttir^ 

and 43 oflleert, exhibtton, and mnilelaai. 

If e all forget when exhanited that we are infallda until our normal health la restored, 
frequently being ao reduced that we oannot obtain any tleep. Mnrdoek'i Liquid Food will 
reUere exhaotfelon In a few minntee. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, lAwyers, Editors, 
and others irho have used It for the same irants. 

The following letter we reodTed fK>m a leading physleian In ProTidenoe, to whom we oaa 

»•'•' ' PaoviDSHOS, R. I., Not. 28, IMI. 

Osirra : I hare used Mnrdoek't Liquid Food In WTOral eases of extreme anemia, with the 
most faTorable results. It aetlon in eaoh ease was that of a blood-former, which was assimi- 
lated when other food was not. After the normal powers of assimilation haTO been restored, 
aretomeaa be made to ordinary food, and the Liquid Food can be stopped. I haTO used it 
for two yean.' Tours respeotfnllyi • # • 



In General Use in the United States Nary and Hospitals. 

Ask yonr DrogglBt or write to us direct for Bssay read before the 
American Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, repre- 
senting the Medical Societies In the United States ; also, other essays 
and testimonials from some of the leading Physicians of New Eng- 
land and Medical Journals of the United States, of cases treated 
with MURDOCK'S ZJQUID FOOD In preventing as well as coring 
Chronic Diseases, tIs.: 

Consumption, Scrcfola, Nerrons and General Debility, Dyspepsia 
(Acute and Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, COiolera 
Infantum, Infantile Dlarrhcsa, Post Partem Hemorrhagla, Purpura 
Hemorrhagla with waxy liver. Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other 
fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Sdorasis of the Spinal Cord, 
Bcsema, Senile Gangrene, Perlnephrltio Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabetes, 
Rhematlo Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrltlon. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach when all other food or water 
Is rejected. 

It Is the only food that ^rlll relieve the Consumptive from hunger 

Babies fed with It thrive equal to the best, and not a case of 
Cholera Infantum known where It Is used. Our electrotjrpes show 
that babies like It and want It 

Kept by your Druggist ; If not, It can be obtained In any of the com- 
mercial cities ; or order dlreot, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 19 cts. ; 6 os, 55 cts. ; 12 oa., $1.00. 



MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD COHPARY, BOSTON, 
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School Furniture 

School Apparatus. 



% 




TRIUMPH 

SCHOOL-DESK, 



HfPKOTED KETBODB, 



BAEXB, PSATT & CO., 

0«M'l ficAool gWMMen, 

II iHi It. in niL 




Our TSleyr Monthly Paper, 

The Public School, 



DETOTMD TO 



The Principles and Methods of Teaching. 

THOS. W. BICKHELL, Editor. U ma-Vl tilwi. 



BOZirCE OF XXXE 'W^LETEICS AJIE : 



MTMi.tl.** Moh; rtr* to T(a, OM jMi, M CM. 
loh ; Ten or nor*, One jmt. It Ktm, Mob. A|«Ma Wsaiad. 

■^ nnGHWi*irH£vUI«MV*(k(iiwMl*i^^l*iJte«t ITarJtipid (><»t(^<I»aw«ri 
'•'■™' .J4*«« HKW ■NGI.ANII POBLIflHlNO O*.. 

11 BmmUij BtTMt, BdMob, Maa. 
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Best Books for Beginners. 

I 
L 

EASY LESSONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Bt Jamks Moktkitb. 
AMm <^ Qeogropkieif Jte. 

This work oonteini ** somothing About ererything " for amallMl leamert, and in the taaoh- 
•r't hand wUl hold a elais of JaTonilos enlhralled. Postpaid, $1 •00* Speoimei^ pagtsfnM, 

IL 

WATSON'S PRIMARY READER. 

Emhradng ^he best features of the alphabetic, phonetic, and word or sentence methods. Al- 
ternate pages present lessons In adTance and reyiew. Manj lessons are printed In written 
characters, ana thos the child learns common and script text simultaneously. Beautifully 
Ulnitrated. Fos^aid, 90 Mita. 

III. 

WATSON'S CHILD'S SPELLER. 

Easy, words, with reading and writing exercises all printed entirely in script, as tfe spell. 
The arrangement and order of words Is based on the laws ct mental association. The whole Is 
an admiraDle introduction to orthography, penmanship, and composition. Postpaid, SO ceitlt 

IV. 

PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 

(Barnes's Popular Drawing Series.) Simple and interesting exercises for the slate, carefully 
adapted to the capacities of little children. Cards per set, SO ceitB. Manual for the Teacher, 

SA Mitt. 

V. 

EASY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

' By 8. W. CiiA&K. 

AtoMs the dlsooniaglng drudgery of memorising; teaches correct and natural speech by 
llrely oral tmlniog. Postpaid, SO Mita. 

VI. 

FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 

By W. O. Pbok. 

An Introdoctloa to arithmetic, leading by simple progresslye steps from pictorial demon- 
stntlon to the abstract relations of numbers. Postpaid, SO ceata. 

VII. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By JAMKI MOKTKITH. 

Geography Is here taught to beginners by means of Pictures, Maps, Charts, IMagrams, Map- 
drawing, and Blackboard JBxerdses. Postpaid, Oft ccatt. 

VIU. 

THE LITTLE ORATOR. THE CHILD'S SPEAKER. 

Two small rolumes containing easy childlike pieces for declamation. Prepared by Cham, 
NOBTHBUD. Sach, AO Mitf, postpaid. 



NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 

Kmbradng Bong Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Order, Promptness, and Obedience, 
of Industry and Mature, Opening and Closing Songs, Sto, Postpaid, t A ceitS. 

X. 

OBJECT LESSONS. . 

A series of couTersational lessons for the oulUTatlon of the senses of sight and hearing in 
pupils between flye and ten years of age. By A. S. WklCH, formerly Principal of Michtean 
State Normal SchooL Postpaid, $ 1,00. 



%* All the books named abore will be sent postpaid to one address on receipt of F^mr IM- 
Ion by the Publishers. 

Copies ordered for examination and not approTed may be returned to the PubUshers. 



Bend for our BeecripUvt Catalogue. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 

Ill A 111 WIUiaB gt.. inr TtUL UkU taUm 8t^ CUCIM. 
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Esterbrook's Steel Pens 




Popular No8.: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 
THE E8TKRBROOK 8TKKL PEN CO., 

Worlu, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 

New YoA Normal Sctol for Kinleiiiirten Teacken, 



Model Ejndergarten and Mementary Olasses. 

7 EAST 2ad STREET. NEW YORK. 

Prof. KBA.U8 ii a disoipU of tho P«taloal-DI«iltnr«f -FraMl Sehooly and odo of tho flnl 

propoc^ton of tho KlndorgartOB la tUa oouatiy. 

k\ tho Fifth Ajinnal Botsloa of tbo Maitha'i Yiaoyard Saakmor lattltato, oommooelag on 
tho 1Mb of Jaly, lasting Ato wookf , tho Dopartnont of Klndorgaxtoa will bo nndor tho dtroo- 
tlon of Prof. John Kraat and Mia. Maria Kimai-BoaltOa of abofo tohooL 

Tho oonrto of Froobol'i Padagogloal Prlndploa. deilgnod for Mothon,KlndorgartDoia, and 
Toaebon, will oomprlto loetvrot and praeMoal illnatratUniB In ordor to ihow that tho Klndor- 

Efcrton U bnt ona foataro of tho •yttom,— whieh la, aftor all, not a iTtton, bat Ufa acting on 
fe,— oommendng In tho nanory : that In tho Klndorgarton thoro u no looming without do- 
ing ; that tho ohtldron loam only oj dolngr-thoir own doing ; that tho coltaro It aotf -onltaro ; 
that the lamo Idoa proralli alio In all gradoi apwaid In tho aohool and Mhool-gardan» aftar 
tho Klndorgarton li Anlahod. Also a olaM for Ohildroa, If foatlblo, will bo arrangod. 

TV0II;K: and I>L.^^ir. 

Br If ART Je JACQUSS. 

ThiB book li Jast what tho litUo folks wtot. It is ontirely out of tho line of 
tho old stereotyped books for chUdren. Tho ezsardsos are neir, nowel, In- 
structive, and pleasing^ 

Pabt L contains tbirty-flTO instnictlTe exercises in Nnmbers, Laagoage, 
Oeoaraphy, Animated Nature, Plants, Trees, etc If anyof these are in metre 
readily song to tnnes found in the school mnsio-books. They may be thos used 
for fMiifni 9ong9 and calUthenie exercises. 

Part IL consists of a great yariety of Charades, Pantomimes, Fairy Plays, 
Tableaux, Allegorical Bepresentations, Ac Nothing better can be found in 
this line. ' 

Thla book will greatly lighten the labor of the Primary Teacher in 

finding aomething new. It ia original throughout. Price, postpaid, 50o. 

V-^ T. 8. SSVI80V, B Ketropolitan Block, COucago, HL 

Ante-Copy- Book Writing^-Slipa. 

Those are devlgnod for tho yonngoit writon not naing oopy-booki. Thoy eoenro tho 
beat reunite and mto great bibor to teachort. They are alio a groat help to older pnpUa, auugr 
of onr Intormodlato Mhobiri naing thorn to adTantago. 

Prieo, per tot, 5 sts. t Spoelmoa, S cts» t Tan or noro, 10 per seat, ilscemat. 

Acanta Waatad Srarywkare* Addreei 

¥-7 0. HASiBJLTy 499 P Sc, If .W«, WaahlM«t«a, ]».0. 
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PINCKNEY'S AGENCY 



FOE 

Schools and X^Q'Chers, 

DOMESTIC BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
L Supplies Schools and Families witli Teachers. 

BpMify raqalnoMiiti aad send rtmp f «r our BnUcAlki of TMeh«n. 

II. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

Bond ■tamp for TMohon* Applicfttton-Blaiik 

III* Manufactures Dr. Barnet's Chest Expander and Par- 
lor Gymnasium, used in Schools and Families. 

Bond Btemp for DoierlptlTO Clrenlar and Prico-Liit. 

IV. Manufactures School Medals and Badges. 

Bond •tamp for Circular and Prico-Lisl. 

Y. School PrfncipalSi School Trustees, and Heads of 
Families : 

Wo iBTlto Ton to aTall joanolTOf (wf thont eharge) of oar aMlitanco 
In ■tlootfag BnporlBtoiideatit Toaohert, Totort, and QoTtmoiMa. 

*^ PINCKNEY'S AGENCY, JAS. CHEI8TIB. Kanager, 

lot ■^•■Motlc Balldiacy c«r, MwmAwnr «■< i4lh St., FT. T. 



If Yoy Want Really the Best, Buy 




For the convenience of those who may 
wish to try them, we will send oneeacn 
of the TWENTY DIFFERElfT HUHBEBS 
by mail, enclo sed in an attractive and 
useful NICEEL-PLATED MATCH BOX, 
on receipt of Twenty^Five Cents. 

IVISON.BLAKEMAN JAYLOR& CO., 

753 ^ 755 Broadway, New Toric 



KIDNEY-WORT 



IB A BURE CURE 

tor all Kidney Oomplalnta and tor all 
dl — a — oftha 

LIVER. 



thoBO*. 
Zf Foa 



_ IfttDthioiroirtacpldltr lu^ 
■tfnmlatiaff tlMliMlfhy sMMttaaof 
•ad "bf kMpinc tha bowtia in tc— 



MioiM, djTiptptlB, o onittlpa ti Ml, og 
from aiailtrla, XidsMj-Wort la tha 



FAIL MOT TO TRY IT. 
PRIOI $1. aOLO BY DRUOOi8T8. 



KIDNEY-WORT 



Interesting^ and Instructive. 

«<THB lilTTIiB VOIiKS' AIiPHABBT OV nVJIIBBlS9»»~ooiuprlilng 
ISO cards for the cbUdron's nae (doilgBod to toaeh << Bzanplo-maklng/* nndor the four prin- 
dplaa of Arlthmotte; tbo roeognltloB of flguos, namaa of famUlar objoeti, priimatlc eolorty. 
A. elrenlar, and let of 80 carda for toaohon (iiae;6 z 6 In.) mnbraeing apwarda of 600 *< Praettoal 
QoMtloiia." Bent poetpald to any addretf on reoelpt of |i.OO. A rodoetion on introdnotoiy 
ordan Addreu 

THEO. H. BADLAM, Bpwdoin Bt, Dor. DIsL. Boston. 
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HOLMAN'S PAD 

Acts by Absorption 

TBBOCSK TB> 

Neirve Forces and t^he Ciroulation. 



THE OVLT TBXnB M ALABIAL AHTIDOIK 



TKADK MAXK. 



■t Ifl a p«ailiT« preT«aliT« and cmv*. Dr. Holmftii*s Btoin- 
tch and LtTer P»d Is » M>T«r«igQ reiuady for Chills and Ferer and 
•Tsry other form of mslarla, all staaiach aad liver traMbl«»| 

■•rraas aad sick lieadaclMs, dtraalc dlarrli««y chlldrva's caasplalMisy and 

nuuiy ot the caaiplalals p«CMllar ta faaialcs. 

80HOOL-TBA.CHBR8 ARE LIABLB TO INFECTION VBOM CONTAGIOUS DIS- 
BA8B8 ; DS. HOLMAN'S PAD IS A BUKB PROTBCTIOX. 



OrrioB or Bostok •' Dailt Olobk,*' Bo«tov, April 8, U77. 

HoLMAir Livm Pad Co.— G«ntl<fn««i : I am bo tboronchly eoiiTliieod of ths Tlrtas of 
yonr Pad that I want ono for my wifo, who Is afflicted with sick beadachss. 



one by bearer, nod oblige, 



Tours sincerely 



Please send me 
CHAS. U. TAYLOR, Mcmagv, 



B08TOK, Mass , April 24. 1877. 

HOLMAN LlVBE PAD Co.— (7e«Kl/eaic« : I bare worn one of your LlTor Pads a short time, 
for chronic dyspepsia and typhoid fcTer, and I hMTe recelTod most direct and posltire beneflt 
from it. Respeotfaily, A. H. COLBURN, News Depot, Kastom R.R. 



Special InstmctlOBS free of cbaige by addressing O. W.* Holm Av, M.D. Full treatise sent 
on application. FOR SALE BT ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, or sent by mail post- 
paid on receipt of price. «< Regular " Pad, 88.00 ; Kidney Pad, 88.00 ; Lang Psd, 88.00. 

SSatrare af Bafas aad lasltatlaa Pads* Ask far Dr. DalBsaa>e| 



lake aa atkar. 

Bex ana. HOLIUN PAD CO., 744 Broadway, N. T. 



aKO. MOTHER'S SONS, 



PRINTING INKS, 



60 JOHN STREET, near William, NEW YORK. 



V— 1 



A Collection of 41 Minerals and Rocics 

IllutntratlDg "Dtma'i Oeolcgieal Start Brifflg Told," ud adopted by th* •• Boatot; tor (ho 
BDeoongamant of HomaStadf. Friea, Vil.vo. Alio 

SO Speoies of Shells. Prioe, $2.50. 



V-IO 



W. J. KNOWLTON. Natural History Store. 

1418 Tr«ai«at Blract, BOST9IV. 



SHELDON OOLUNS, PBINTINa INZS, 26 Frankfbrt St., N. 7. 

■«h, ray aaaMa nnet, PUIa«alpUa, Pa. T— 1 
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